THB BACKROOM BOYS 


I 

If the next edition of the Pentagon Paoers is to contain an epigraph, 

I would suggest a iremark a war correspondent who is unusual, if not uhique, 

in her concern for the Vietnamese and detailed reporting on the meaning of 

the war to them. A year of^ exposure to the Nixon-Kissinger war, the one that 

is winding down, left her with "a deep, angry suspicion and scorn" for the 

White House, the Pentagon, the Army, the Diplomats, the experts in Vietnam, 

"for among them are some stunning lunatics and liars who have done their 

own country much damage, and nearly killed this one."^ 

Ihe Pentagon Papers have a cool and antiseptic quality tiiat readers 

may find revolting if they are at all aware of the reality that seems so 

remote from the minds of the planners in Washington. At least, that was my 

oersonal reaction. Perhaps that is why, after closing volume IV, I found 

myself thumbing through a study of the real Vietnam by the British photographer- 

writer Fhilio Jones GriffitlA His technique is simple, and effective. On 

one page there is a photograph of a serious-looking American pilot witii a 

skull on his helmet^and facing it, a victim of natialm, with a brief text! 

Some of its finer selling points were explained to me by a pilot in 
1966: •’Vi/e sure are pleased with those backroom boys at Dow. Ihe original 
product wasn't so hot -- if the gooks were quick they could scrape it 
off. So the boys started adding polystyrene — now it sticks like shit 
to a blanket. Bit then if the gooks jum'oed under water it stopned bum- 
ing, so they started adding Willie Peter £WP — white phosohorusj so*s to 
make it bum better. It'll even burn under water now. And just one 
drop is enough, it'll keep on burning right down to the bone so they die 
anyway fmra phosphorus poisoning," 

» t 

Tne Pentagon Papers do not deal with murder and destruction. They are 
not ~ nor do they purport to be — a history of the war or of the American 
involvement in Indochina, But they do provide much insight into the thinking 
and machinations of the backroom bo^/s who bear the primaxy responsibility for 
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a catastrophe of which they seem unaware. The study deals not with the war, but 

with the perception of the war in Washington, a rather different matter. The 

account is sometimes inaccurate and misleading, reflecting what the policy-makers 

persuaded themselves to believe. The relative attention given to various phases 

of the conflict also reflects the perception of Washington, rather than the 

significance of the events themselves. 

There is, for example, much agonizing over the air war in North Vietnam. 

In contrast, the bombing of the South, far greater in scale, is barely mentioned. 

*' 11 takes time to make hard decisions, ** John McNaughton wrote: "It took us almost 
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a year to take the decision to bomb North Vietnam." The decision is studied in 

painstaking detail. There is scarcely a word about the decision to bomb South 

Vietnam, at greater than triple the intensity by 1966 (IV, 49). A few tiTTriiirilllK 

prior to February 1965 indicate some interest in "explicit use of US 

air in South Viet-Nam..." (Ill, 6180 — inexplicit use of helicopters and tactical 

air support for combat operations dates from 1960 add was extensive 
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by early 1962\ ). These remarks are so insignificant that the Pentagon historians 

— properly, given a narrow interpretation of their task — do not enter them 

into their record of planning in Washington®. In February 1965, "For the firfet 

time, U.S. jet aircraft were authorized to support the RVNAF in ground operations 

in the South without restriction" (III, 391), and the roof fell in on the 

rural populatcbon of South Vietnam. From the third week of February, "jet bombers 

commenced attacks against Southern targets on a daily basis." This was the 

fundamental policy decision of early 1965. As Bernard Fall pointed out not long 

after, "what changed the character of the Vietnam war was not th e decision to bomb 

North Vietnam; not the decision to use American ground troops in South Vietnam; 

but the decision to wage unlimited aerial warfare inside the country at the price 

5 

of literally pounding the place to bits." But of this decision, we learn nothing. 
And only a few scattered sentences, to which we return, indicate the effects of 
the bombing. 
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The contrast is all the more remarkable given the fact that South Vietnam, 

beginning in early 1965, was subjected not only to massive aerial attack but also 

to artillery bombardment which a may well have been even more destructive. There 

is reported to be an extensive RAND Corporation study, still secret, that provides 

detailed evidence on U.S. air and artillery tactics and diHBB their effects 

on peasant attitudes and Viet Cong morale, based on interviews with prisoners, 

defectors, and refugees. It may well be an extension of the study introduced by 
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Robert McNamara in Congressional testimony in January 1966. This report is 

cnncered especially to highlight some VC vulnerabilities which appear to profile 

opportunities for exploitation," for example, the vulnerability to bombardment^ 

by B-52's, "the most devastating and frightening weapons used so far against the 

VC": "VC soldiers and civilians said that they felt there is no protection against 

these attacks..." The report states that "The air and artillery attacks — the 

latter being far more freqHeOt thalQ the former — while disrupting VC activities 

and intensifying the cleavage between the population and the VC, often appear to 

cause [deleted] damage and casualties to the villagers [deleted]." The 

[deleted] damages and casualties lead the villagers "to move 

where they will be safe from such attacks," "regardless of their attitude to the 

GVN." This is very helpful. "The effects of the departure of large numbers of 

villagers for GVN areas are beginning to be felt," with a consequent reduction in 

manpower aMMm available to the VC and the threat of "a major deterioriation of 

their economic base." The report quotes a VC cadre: "Each person that moves out 

[of a VC area] will cause one VC to die of hunger." VC units find that they are 

"unable to buy food in abandoned villages." Thus the s popular sea in which the 
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guerrillas swim is miaMailjiniD'iij receding'.' Things are looking up for our side. 

The contrast mn the Pentagon Papers between the attention to the decision to 
bomb the North and the decision to conduct extensive Boa aerial and artillery bomb¬ 
ardment of the South is strljjclng. The reason for the contrast seems clear enough. 

The bombing of North Vietnam was highly visible, very costly to the United States, 
and extremely dangerous, with a constant and perceived threat of general war. The far 
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more vicious bombing of the South, on the other hand, was merely destroying 
the rural society of South Vietnam, and thus did not merit the attention of 
the backroom boys. 

As the subtitle indicates, this is a study of decision-making, nothing 
more. It does not deal with the resvilts of decisions, except in terms of 
military success and cost —r cost, that is, to the planners and the interests 
they represent. There are no memoranda on bombs that tear the flesh 

with tiny arrows, designed to cause maximum pain and impossible to extract 
without grave injury. Ihere are no scenes of cratered fields and poisoned 
rice paddy,^ no smell of burning flesh. We find no description of an old 
woman searching the rubble of her napalmed "hooch," or of a child, chained 
to a hospital bed, insane since the age of two when his mother was killed 
by a helicopter gunship, holding him in her arms. Nor is there a word of 
comment on the wreckage of the village society of Vietnam, or on life in 
the densely-packed urban slums to which villagers have fled because "They 
don't like our artillery and air strikes,or because they are starving, or 
because they have been moved by force. Such sentimentality is far from the 
minds of the men whose thoughts are recorded in the Pentagon Study. No 
doubt they ■would regard with scorn the reaction of Gloria Qnerson, quoted 
above. Plhe sense of remoteness from reality conveyed ty "the docvinentary 




record is heightened by the accompanying analysis. Two of the authors have 

commented on^^he well carpeted stillness and isolation of those government 

offices where some of tiie Pen'tagon •Papers were first ■written. The efficient 
» / 

staccato of the typewriter, the antiseptic whiteness of nicely margined memo¬ 
randa, ■the affable, au^thori^tati^ve and always urbane men ■who wrote then — all 
of it is a spiritual as well as geographic world apart from piles of decom¬ 
posing bodies in a ditch outside Hue^ or a ■village bombed in Laos, ■the bum 
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/ ^ ward of a children’s hospital in Saieon, or even a cemetery or veteran’s 




hospital here." 

Ihe essence of the Pentagon Papers is conveyed in a sumary and analy¬ 
sis of the situation after the Tet offensive of I968 (II» 414 - 5 ). Ihe analjd:, 
ponders the question whether the IMited States can "overcome the appaient 
fact that the Viet Cong have ’captured’ the Vietnamese nationalist movement 
while the GVN has become the refuge of Vietnamese who were allied with the 
French in the battle against the independence of their nation? Attempts to 
answer this question are complicated, of course, by the difficult 
of Viet Cong allegiance to and control by Communist China." He goes on to 
muse over "the question of the adequacy of counterinsurgent theory and doc¬ 
trine" and the problem of "its transformation into operational reality," a 
"difficrilt, frustrating business," where "*^ere exists no ’control’ by which 
laboratory comparisons of alternative courses can be made," but a problem 
that must be studied "in order better to guide future policy." 

The United States, in short, is supporting thepigents of French colonial¬ 
ism against the nationalist movement captured — by implication, illegitimate¬ 
ly — by the Viet Cong, like the Viet Minh before it. Twenty years earlier, 
a State Department policy statement noted that the Communists under Ho Chi 
Minh had "oaptui]GdJcontrol of the nationalist movement," thus impeding the 
"long-term objective" of the United States, "to eliminate so far as possible 
Communist influence in Indochina."^® The biographies of Thieu, Ky, and 
Khiem indicate the continuity of policy; all served with the French forces.^ 
Ihis poses no moral dilemma, but rather a technical one. As Dean Acheson 


once explained. 


"& 




uestion whether Ho as much nationalist as Commie 


is irrelevant." He is an "outiright Commie," and that is all that matters 
(besides, -hi Stalinists in colonial areas are nationalists"; 


L 
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tjook Sj 196) • At wotst j this fnct pos£s 0110 of thoso diloinniss of countor* 
insurgency, and as the theorists are quick to point out, to./the dilimmas are 
practical and as neutral in an efthical sense as the laws of physics.If the 
children in a burn ward in the Quang Ngai hospital disagree, well, they probably 
don’t understand the laws of physics either. By defining the problems as technical, 
one appears to be hard-headed and realistic, any moral considerations are displaced, 
and the public is effectively excluded, since clearly technical problems are to be 


left to experts. 

Furthermore the technician who is concerned with transforming counterinsurgent 
theory into operational reality in the absence of ifllboratory control need not concern 

■t . 1 ^ , , 1 ^ 

himself with the origin of the imbecile that the Viet Cong •■i/^inese 

"xSSut^^ a V) ^ 

agents. This 1^(pBOSSSz^?originating in someone else's department, merely sfets the 

terms of the technical problem, which the counterinsurgent theorist is therefore 

free to address, understanding nothing. Facts are no more relevant to him than they 

were to Dean Acheson when he urged aid and recognition for the Bao Dai government in 


May 1949 to safeguard Vietnam from "aggressive designs Commie Chi" 
book . 



In fact, the function of the hypothesis is transparent: by assuming it, 

me can squarely face the problem of repressing the nationalist 

movement of ^ietnam, untroubled by sentimental moral qualms, since the enemy is 

really China | (or perhaps the Kremlin, which is directing a "coordinated offensive" 
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against Southeast Asia), not Vietnam. This kind of thinking, if that is the right 
word, goes a long way towards explaining the barbarism of the Vietnam war, in which 
the world's most advanced technology is pitted against the nationalist movement 
"captured" by the Viet Cong. If the backrgom boys at Dow were forced to walk 


through the burn ward of a children's hoppital they# might think twice 
about what they are doing in their laboratdirees. 

I 

I 
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It is conceivable that even the modern Mettemich might be shaken by a face- 
to-face confrontation with refugees from the ELain of dars, if one of his 
jaunts happened to bring him to the place where the fun and games are "trans¬ 
formed into operational reality." Ihe same is true more generally of the 

planners in Washington and academia, insiilated from the facts, posing as 

14 

technical experts and problem solvers. 


Ihe analyst noted above is, finally, perceptive in recognizing that the 
technical problem must be studied "in order future policy" in 




was seen as a great experiment, challenging and almost exhilirating, a labor¬ 
atory of counterinsurgency and a test of the feasibility of **wars of national 
liberation" — by definition, inspired hy "international commiinism" when they 
take place within the "free world.” Under the Kennedy administj?ation, "there 



Kissinger's doctrine of "limited war," extricated from its rationali¬ 

zation in terms of gireat power conflict, is a natural theme of U. S. political- 
military global policy, given the relations between the industrialized coun¬ 
tries and the developing world. Advanced technolo^ makes a dual contribution. 
On the one hand, it provides the antipersonnel weapons, electronic battlefield, 
automated fire-control systems, and the like, all designed for wars against 
the weak. It also provides an intellectual framework to protect the decision¬ 
maker from any realization of xdiat he is in fact doing and to deflect the 
attention of the public — an important matter, since most people are not 
gangsters by nature and tend to be imhappy about murder and destruction. It 
is difficult to plot aggression "under the klieg lights of a democracy" 

(HI, 648). How much more convenient it is merely to face technical problems. 


as neutral 
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The technical pose also allows the asa Pentagon historians to slip easily 

into unquestioning acceptance of the assumptions that guide the thinking of the 

policy planners themselves. Thus the Pentagon historians do not undertake to 

inquire seriously into the American role in world affairs and its long-term 

motives and objectives, nor do they try to place the material that they 

investigate in such meticulous detail within the more general context of post-war 

history. The resulting limitations of their work have been discussed by a number 
15a 

of critics. The documentary record indicates that these limitations are a 

faithful and often revealing re'flection of the limitations within which the 
designers of policy operate. It is hardly surprising that policy^a planners raise 
no searching questions about the peoples whose lives and fate they manipulate, 
about the validity of their own beliefs or their own vision of a properly 
organized society, or about their right to act upon these beliefs to impose 
social and economic arrangements on others. Correspondingly, these planners see 
themselves not as jmgrnammmmm. imperialist aggressors, a hostile and disruptive force 

f ! 

in some foreign*** land. Ra^ijer, the planners mm defend civilized 

values and the status quo. They are victims, not agents, and merely respond to 

the initia'^ves of their great power rivals or of the obstinate, recalcitrant and 

r. 

perverse elements in fcj^eign lands who do not bend to the «a will of the superpower 
and even forcefully resist its thereby becoming violent aggressors 

in their own homes. The technician who merely studies the day-by-day moves of the 
imperial planners can also easily avoid the painful questions that arise at once 
for anyone who extricates himself from the framework of official ideology. 
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Ihe issues iraised by the Pentagon Paoers fall into several categories, 
Ihere are, in the first place, questions i^lating to the public release of 
the material and the government response: the matter of executive privilege, 
the scope of the First Amendment, the rights and duties of a citizen. The 
contents of the study, too, bear directly on problems of law and conscience 
and legitimate social action. It is also important to explore the broader 
lasting value of th^ extraordinary collection of documents and analyses for 
the insight it provides into the mentality of the planners and the function- 
ning of government, as well as its contidbution to the histoideal record and 
to the understanding of the objectives of U.S. global strategy. All of these 
matters merit extensive study, I woiild like to comment on each of them, in 
the sequence just indicated. 


II 


Senator Sam Ervin, who has been conducting an inquiry into the separa¬ 
tion of powers, observed recently that : V'Throughout history, rulers have 


imposed secrecy on their actions in order to enslave the citizenry in bonds 
of ignorance, ^ contrast, a government vhose actions are completely visi¬ 
ble to all of its citizens best orotects the freedoms embodied in the 


Constitution, **^^/"Ervin is referring soecifically to the doctrine of execu¬ 
tive nrivilege, invoked with increasing frequency as a device for withholding 
information from Congress and the public so that "those who govern are not 
accountable for their actions," On this matter. Senator Ervin takes his 
stand within a distinguished tradition, Thomas '^efferson warned that if 
citizens "become inattentive to the public affairs," then the government 
"shall all become wolves — a perceptive remark, and an accurate predic¬ 
tion, Ihe story revealed by the Pentagon Papers is just what we should expect 
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of a system of centralized pother insulated from public scrutiny and democratic 
control, and unnindful — perhaps even ignorant — of the human consequences 
of its acts. The Pentagon Study reveals the workings of a conspiracy of men 
who have •'become wolves," international predators, exactly as should be • 
anticipated under the circumstances. For a generation, there has been a 
contrived inattention to public affairs in the domain of foreign policy. 
Government secrecy has been a contributing factor, far outweighed in impor¬ 
tance, however, by the intense indoctrination that had rendered the public 
inert vintil very recently, until the Vietnamese resistance awakened some 
degree of skepticism and open-mindedness with regard to the behavior of the 
state executive and its official claims. With the partial collapse of the 
ideological consensus of the post-war years, it is much easier to undertake 
some serious inquiry into the U,S, role in world affairs. The release and 
publication of the Pentagon Papers are in part a result of this more healthy 
intellectual climate, and should contribute to it, one may hope. 

Naturally, the government response is to tiy to shore up the dikes. The 
Nixon-Kissinger Administration has gone even beyond its predecessors in 
invoking the "inherent executive power," in particular, the proclaimed idght 
to withhold information from Congress and the public. This is consistent with 
the Nixon ideology of radical authoritarianism (often mislabelled "conserva¬ 
tism") and Kissinger's belief in the need for tight central management in 
18 

foreign policy, 

A related matter is the flagrant disregajrd for law on the pairt of this 
Aoministration, perhaps even beyond its predecessors. As a revealing, if 
minor illustration, consider the use of Thai mercenaries in Laos, irecently 
the subject of some acid commentary in Congress, An executive session of 
the Senate iras called to consider the CIA war in Laos, and in particular. 
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the fact "that the United States is currently paying for foreign troops, for 
mercenaries if you vill, despite legislation vhich, by letter as well as 
intent, was designed to prohibit any such practice.Despite repeated 
efforts on the part of Senator Pulbri^t, information was withheld until 
reporters deteiroined that thousands of Ihai troops, recruited and funded by 
the CIA, were fighting in Laos under Thai officers in a new phase of the 
decade-long war conducted under CIA direction "without the authorization of tk 


Congress, and largely without the knowledge-- therefore obviously without the 
consent — of either the Congress or the American people. With these 
the U.S. Administration moves another step towards realizing the proposal of 
C’eorge Ball in 1965 that Vrtition of Laos with ^Thai-U.S. forces occupying 


the western half 




mm 


might be an appropriate method 


for "securing the Mekong Valley," "critical in any long-run solution" (IV, 
618; ^11 has been widely praised for his appreciation, in this memorandum, 
of the difficulties of fighting an unpopular war against a large part of the 
population of South Vietnam). 


In Senate hearings, Alexis Johnson, speaking for the Administration, was 

asked whether he considered Thais in Laos to be local forces, as required by 

law. "I do consider them local forces," he repUed. Asked further whether 

he believed that under the terns of the legislation, it would be permissible 

to recruit Cambodians and Malaysians, Australians or anybody you felt, by 

calling them local forces," l-Ir. Johnson explained that he did indeed;tewerf 

^ ''L no ^rces iei lotal enf t-g^uiv'gJ Aj 

legislation restricting funds to local Lao forces. 


21 


In the face of such blatant violation of law. Senator Symington raised 
the question: "If we pass a law and the law can be honored in the breach, what 
real reason is there to be a Senator of the United States.And Senator 
Pulbright noted that "I and some of my colleagues have almost been reduced to 
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the situation v4iere it makes no difference what is put into law, the C^{falini- 

stration will not abide by it,” adding that periiaps someday "this country 

will return to its senses and we will then have an oppoirtxmity to resurrect 

23 

the basic principles of law on which this country was foionded, ” 

The example is, to be sure, a minor one in the context of general 
executive lawlessness in Indochina, but it serves to indicate why the Admini¬ 
stration must continue to "enslave the citizenry £and Congress as well^ in 
bonds of ignorance." It is no surprise, then, that there was an effort at 
prior restraint, the first in American history, followed by an indictment 
alleging a conspiracy involving Daniel Ellsberg, Anthony Russo, and others, 
with further indictments pending, Ihe point was captured succinctly in a 
l-Iauldin cartoon showing a worried Nixjbn whispering to LBJ: "If I let them 
print the tnth about you, I'd be their next victim." What the Administra¬ 
tion fears is a breakdown in the system of secrecy that has so facilitated 
the planning and execution of policies that cannot be defended before the 
public. 

In an important study of the First Amendment, Ihomas Fherson points out 

that "limitations of expression are by nature an attempt to prevent the 

possibility of certain events occurring rather than a punishment of the 
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undesired conduct after it has taken place." In the present instance, 

this observation applies tet(a slight|i|fiii^^iifiii9QSHB>Bb The punishment is 

intended to prevent efforts to inform the public about events still to 

occur. Reviewing earlier efforts to restrict First Amendment rights, Emer- 

son concludes, I think correctly, that in each case the/Tieed for restriction 

'\ 

upon freedom of expression was seriously exaggerated, administration of the 
limitations created an "obnoxious" enforcement apparatus, and, most signifi¬ 
cantly, "in practice the restrictions were employed to achieve objectives 










quite different from the theoretical purposes of the laws,” with social 
losses that proved significant, Ihe response to the publication of the 
Pentagon Papers is a case in point. 

The central issue in this case has not reached the co\xrts, and probably 

will not — a good thing, perhaps, considering the rfiaracter of the Nixon 

Couirt, ^e central issue is that legalisms aside, there is an element of 

absxirdity in any investigation or prosecution of those who released the 

Pentagon Papers to the American public. 

-iltM a»i 

an effort on the part of the ^vernment to punish the exposure of its ciimes 
We may ask whether it is the law itself that is absurd, in that it permits 
such proceedings, or ■tdiether the law is again being contravened. These are 
the proper questions to raise in connection with the indictments growing out 
of the Pentagon Papers, 

It can be plausibly argued that the First Amendment provides a proper 
framework for exposing the absurdity of the proceedings, Ihe government 
alleges that release of this material to the American public violates various 
statutes, for example, the sections of the Esoionage Act which prohibit the 
transmission of docments, etc., "relating to the national defense," or of 
"information relating to the national defense which information the possessor 
has reason to believe could be used to the injury of the United States or to 
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the advantage of any foreign nation." Congress has, however, passed no 

law prohibiting the release of documents or information relating, not to 
the national defense but to a history of aggression (the executive, of course, 

..' . . . i ' iii j 1 1 

always characterize aggression as "national defease"); or prohibiting 4* the 
release of information vjhich the possessor has reason to believe will be 

used to the advantage of the United States — that is, the people of the 

United States and the Congress. If it was not the intent of the Espionage 

Act to protect the executive from mbarrassing disclosures, or to peimit it 
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to conceal its actions from the public and from Congress, there is no reason to 
suppose that release of the Pentagon Papers, in an effort to inform the Americah 
people about the acts — perhaps criminal acts — of successive Administrations^ 
is in violation of the Espionage Act. 

It might be argued further that under "^he First Amendment, no congressional 


statute can inhibit transmission of information to the press. The Coutts, however, 
have never kffi±Qg:nti/a^ sTrLet interpretation of the First Amendment. They have 


held, rather, that the press cannot, for example, publish **the sailing dates of 
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transports or the number and location of troops,” appealing to the First Amendment 


for protection against prosecution. Several cases that might fall under this 

TKi W^ »‘ H _ 

proscription are mentioned in the Pentagon Papers. 


called off a planned attack on the 
Tchepone barracksj^Tit was ~^^3eleted”'a^ a secbfrJar^ mission”) ”because a Hanson 


Baldwin article had named it as a likely target” (III, 255). Later, strikes against 


North Vietnamese petroleum facilities at Haiphong were temporarily cancelled when 

OdW r\t^s 

the 




\t^S wirg^ 

Reported the plans, ”an extremely serious leak, because of 


the high risk of bosses if NVN defenses were fully prepared"Tn "Mother incident, 
the President seems to have announced the Tonkin Gulf ”re'iraliatory strike” befoi 


)re 


U.S. planes were intercepted by North Vietnamese radar. The reason, according to 

T 

Anthoyy Austin’s important study, is that although the President spoke too 


soon 


he would be tipping off Hanoi,” nevertheless ”if he delayed much longer he would 
lose his audience on the whole Eastern seabogjlfd” (the hour being past 11 PM, WashingioJ 
time). 

In recent years, the Courts have held that First Amendment rights must be 
balanced against other interests. Emerson suggests that thi^'balancing” test has been 


construed so broadly that the First Amendment may be reduedd ”to a limp and lifeless 
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formality,” ’’threatened with disintegration.” However one regards the balancing 


doctrine, it applies in the present case only if the Government represents 
some legitimate public interest in its |----—--- 
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efforts to prosecute those who released the Pentagon Study to the American 


public. If so, then one might ask whether this interest, whatever it may 
be, outweighs the First Amendment. But the question does not even arise if 
the Government represents no legitimate public interest. Li this instance, 
the public interest lies squarely in the stidLct and literal interpretation 
of the First Amendment, which affords the citizen some protection against 
the state, in that inquiry may reveal secret plans that might be criminal, 
or might simply be condemned by an informed public, “^ch considerations are 
particularly important in a political system with no oprosition party in the 
domain of foreign affairs and no system of parliamentary questioning. De¬ 
prived of the information revealed by a press that is substantially free, 
the citizen has no defense against the conniving of the State Executive. It 
is therefore essential for the press to play an adversary role, as the First 
Amendment permits* 
press is inhibited 

tration of wealth and power, fundamental rights are infringed. The Govern¬ 
ment can make no legitimate claim to abridge these rights in the interest 
of “enslaving the citizenry in bonds of ignorance." Ihe First Amendment 
alone suffices to block the government's current efforts to intimidate the 
press and restrain its further investigations by prosecuting and otherwise 
hai^assing individuals who exTX>se its 

In the case of the Pentagon Papers, the issue is particularly clear 
because the government is seeking to punish the release of historical infor¬ 
mation. But the same would be true in the more interesting case of plans 
for the future. For examole, on February 26 , I966 the President stated: 

“We do not have on my desk at the moment any xmfilled requests from 

29 

General Westmoreland.” In fact, there was at this tine a request to 


I# To the extent that the 


by ideological constraints, intimidation, or^the concen- 
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double the troop connnitinent, and the President had on his desk a Memorand\ira 

from the Secretary of Defense stating that with deplo 3 mients of the kind 

recommended (to about 400,000 by the end of I 966 and oerhaps more than 

600,000 in the following year), U.S. killed-in-action could be expected to 

reach 1000 per month (IV, 309» 623-4). The President and his advisors did 

not consider it appropriate that the American people sho\iLd be aware of what 

was in store for them, •^o cite another case, when Secretary Rusk spoke on 

television on January 3» 1965» "ruling out...a major exoansion of the war" 

4> U ioogfi; ^ 

138» 263 ), Escalation that soon followed had already been solidly 

\ ilt'iies tof'f !><€•*■ J 

laid, as he knew. He also knew the possible consequences^ J'^'An N^O wor k-in g 

grouo had predicted that the commitment "to maintain a non-Communist South 

Vietnam" would "involve high risks of a major conflict in Asia," which would 

"almost inevitably involve a Korean-scale ground action and possibly even 
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the use of nuclear weapons at some point. Earlier, Secretary Rusk himself 
had emphasized to General Khanh that the "U.S. would never again get involved 
in a land war in Asia limited to conventional forces," and that "if escala¬ 
tion brought about major Chinese attack, it would also involve use of nuclear 
ams" (II, 322; May, 1964). 

To those in power, it seems obvious that the population must be cajoled 

and manipulated, frightened and kept in ignorance, so that niling elites can 

operate without hindrance in "the national interest", as they choose to define 

it. The citizen should be infoimied of only "the things he needs to know to 

be a good citizen and discharge his functions," as Maxwell Taylor explained 

in commenting on the people's "right to know", after the release of the 
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Pentagon Papers. If policies are to be modified, then "a conditioning of 
the U.S. pub/ic" is necessary, and where this cannot be done with sufficient 
rapidity, the executive may find itself trapped by its own earlier misrepre- 
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sentations, 


But officials of the government have no legal authority to act in accordance 

33 

with their contempt for the public and to lie with impunity. And under a 

reasonable interpretation of the First Amendment, they have no authority to 

prosectffe the exposure of their deceit and their acts. 

The Pentagon Papers provide documentary evidence of a conspiracy to use 

force in international affairs in violation of law. One may debate the sufficiency 

of the evidence, but hardly its existence. The Justice Department, which 

initiates cntminal investigation and prosecution, is at the service of the 

conspirators. Naturally, instead of investigating a possible 

conspiracy to involve the United States in an expanding war of aggression in 

34 

Indochina, with continual and recognized risks of nuclear war, it will rather 

try to protect the inheritors of these policies from scrutiny and will prosect(ie 

these who bring the facts to the public, which must know these facts if 

it is to act io restrain the executive. The Justice Department, in short, will 

seek to demonstrate that Proudhon was quite right when he wrote that laws are 

"spider-webs for the powerful and the rich, chains that no steel can break for 

. 35 

the MK small and weak, fishing negs in the hands of the government." 


The Bill of Rights represents an effort of great historical significance 

pr<rhc^ pewtr. 

to 4jSBiS&»^he citizen The true content of these formal 

rights is determined by the willingness of the public to defend them, 

One essential element in the 
is his access to information 


protection of the 

about the acts and plans of the state executive. It will require energy and 
determination to overcome the natural tendency of the state executive to 
conceal its doings. This, it seems to me, is the fundamental issue raised 
by the release of the Pentagon Papers and subsequent events relating to that 



release. 
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III 


Ihe contents of the Pentagon Paners, not merely the circvnnstances of 
their release, bear directly on problems of law and conscience and legitimate 
social action. But we must be clear about the issue that is at stake whfen 
inquire into the legality of the American intervention in Indochina, It is 
not in dispute, among rational people vrith some concern for the facts, that 
the U.S. command is resxxjnsible for major crimes in Indochina, in the lay¬ 
man's sense of the term "crime.” A Saigon newspaper writes that in any place 
"in vjhich our magnificent allies the Americans are oresent, at that place 

36 

Vietnamese lives weigh no more than those of earthworms or crickets," The 

author is speaking of v/hat a knowledgeable Australian analyst calls a "semi- 

genocidal counter-insurgent strategy," the main element, he notes, in the 

37 

American "success" in Vietnam, Iftider Nixon alone, bombing tonnage exceeds 
that of U.S, forces in life rid War II by There is little excuse for a 

continued pretense that we do not know what this means. Even in the remote 
area| of llorthem Laos, where it is conceded that the attacks do not "have 

38 

to do with the operations in South Vietnam and Cambodia," the Nixon Admini¬ 
stration is responsible for the virtual destruction of a civilian society, 
and quite consciously so. When a society of scattered villages is 



B- 52 s to delayed action cluster bomb^ though "enemy" troops are rarely pre¬ 
sent, when nothing is left of the formerly fertile land but craters and 

I I 

fields strewn with yet unexploded ordnance^ on such a scale that resettlement 

39 

may be impossible for many years after peace returns, then rational people 
with a concern for fact do not debate the possibility that crimes, in the 
layman's sense, have been committed, nor are they in doubt as to who is respon- 
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sible for these crimes. 


Vve turn rather to questions that can be debated, in oartioular, the 

rca 

question whether the acts that are documented beyond^dispute are crimes in 
the lawyer's sense. But we must recognize that when we raise this question, 


it is not the war that is on trial, but the law. We are asking — if we ai^ 
serious — whether the law is a sufficiently precise and delicate instrument 
so that it can label a monstrous crime as a violation of law, 

The Pentagon Study is not concerned with the character of U.S. military 
and police activities in Indochina, and therefore provides little informa¬ 
tion about war crimes in the narrow sense! massacres, forced evacuation, 
destruction of the land, and so on. But it does provide important documen¬ 


tary evidence with respect to a second Question that can be rationaUy debated: 


is the U.S. executive guilty o 



/ in Indo ch ina ? 


f 


en aoart 


f^om the Pentagon Papers, thereis consl.derable~'eT^dence that^e U.S. Execu¬ 


tive, atjleast since I96I and particularly since I965, has been guilty of the 

40 

essential crime of Nuremberg, The Pentagon Papers give additional support 


to this conclusion. They reveal that each step of escalation was taken, not 
to counter an armed attack from the North, but to sustain a regime in the 


South that was incapable of withstanding a rebellion that was overwhelmingly 
indigenous; that U.S. military intervention was not retxjrted to thej^^curity 


Council (or to the American peoole, in many instances); that the policy was 
to avoid "premature negotiations" which would enable the "enemy," holding 
all the cards, to achieve his objectives through political means; that the 


intervention was guided by the^long-term goal of retaining as much of Indo- 

(, '’fw* 1 '^ Ur-) 

china as possible within'the^U.3 .—Jaoanese Pacific sj^tem, for fear of erosion 
of that system^; that the U.S. undertook a coimter-insurgent strategy that 
might well be described as "semi-genocidal" out of militarv necessity, in 


Has it been engaged inM "Planning, preparation, iiitiation or waging of a war of 

aggression or a war in violation of international treaties, ag^reements or assurances, 
or in a conspiracy to this end, in the wording of the Nuremberg Tribunal? 
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the sense that there appeared to be no other way to crush the r-ass-based 
movement that resisted American domination. 

I will return to specific evidence on these matters. Here, I merely 

want to emphasize the essential point. In considering the legality of U.S. 

intervention in Indochina, a person who is serious about the r^^^er is not 

exxamining the prooriety of the act, but rather the adequacy cf the law, 

SuDpose we were to determine that international law does not c:r.demn the U.S. 

intervention as cid.minal in the technical sense, a crime agair_5t peace. Then 

a rational person wi]J. regard the law, so understood, with all cf the respect 

41 

accorded to the doctrine of divine ri^t of kings. In fact, it seems to me 
that the law is not so deficient as to be unable to rule this intervention 
illegal. But it is, again, important to be clear about whap is at stake when 
the question is raised. 

The fundamental treaty obligation of the United States is lo the UN Chsrt.er, 
to which other treaties, such as SBATO, are explicit^ subordiraie. Ihe UN 
Charter, whichj^s the supreme law of the land, specifies a senss of "peaceful 
means" (negotiations, etc.) that must be employed in the ever.*, cf a dispute 
that might endanger peace (Article 33)• It is the sole respcr^sibility of the 
Security Council to "determine the existence of any threat to me peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression" and to determine v-ai measures 
shall be taken (Article 39)» Member states are required to ''refrain in their 
intejmational relations from the threat or use of force agai.'.si phe territor¬ 
ial integrity or political independence of any state, or in s-rj other manner 

inconsistent with the Purposes of the United Nations" (Article 2), Ihere is 
only one exception: "Nothing in the present Charter k shall mrair the inlu-iont 


mm 


IW 




right of individual or collective^ self-defense if an armed a-.-.e:! occurs ag.iinst 


a Mem'oer of the United Nations, until the Securitv 1 .-cil has :.ikcn 


tne measures necessary to maintain international :ii.Oc and sctvuitv' 
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(Article 51). Article 51 is consistent with the remainder of the Charter 

on the assumotion that "anned attack is construed narrowly, as an attack 

that is ’’instant, overwhelming, and leaving no choice of means, and no moment 

42 

for deliberation,” in a classic formulation. 

tkq ua i* nlannAT's wata aware that anneal to Article 51 would i*eQ^uire ”a 



November 1964), And the U.S. Executive has never been in doubt regarding the 
distinction between ’’armed attack,” which permits collective self-defense 
until the Security Council has an opportunity to act, and other forms of 
threat to peace, which do not. Tne distinction is written into the SEATO 
treaty, allegedly the basis for U.S. intervention, which permits only consul¬ 
tation in the event of threats "other than oy aimed attack.” A policy state¬ 
ment of the National Security Council (August, 195^) states thatt ”If 
requested by a legitimate local government which requires assistance to 
defeat local Communist subversion or rebellion not constituting armed attack. 



view such a situation so gravely that, in addition 


to giving all possible covert and overt support within Itoit Executive Branch 

authority, the President sho\ad at once consider requesting Congressional 

authority to take appropriate action, which might if necessary and feasible 

include the use of U.S. military forces either loca]J.y or against the 

exteinal source of such subversion or rebellion (including Communist Uhina 

43 

if determined to be the source).” Ihe statement is interesting not only 
for its exolicit recognition of the distinction between armed attack and 
Other threats to peace, but also for the equally explicit recognition that 
the U.S. does not consider itself bound by its legal obligations under the 
UN Charter, as a careful comiDarison of the quoted statement with the law 
reveals. Indeed, the same statement urges that the U.S. "maintain,..suptxjrt 
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for Chinese nationalist harrassing actions” against China and proposes 
"covert operations on a large and effective scale” in supt)ort of U.S. poli¬ 
cies throughout liidochina, in narticxilar, to "make moi*e difficult the con- 

trol by the Viet Minh of North Vietnam#?'See the imports of General Lansdale 
( i» 

on such activitie^ (I, 573f•; II» 643f.). 

Ihe law seems reasonably clear and straightforward, in this case. The 
open questionjite#do with historical interoretation. The questions con- 
cem|i the "state of South Vietnam," a state established and maintained in 
existence by U.S. fojrce; a state vjhich claims, in its 196? Constitution, 
Article 1, that "Viet-Nam is a territorially indivisible, iinified and indepen¬ 
dent republic," thus extending from the borders of China to the Camau penin- 
sula^^this being the only provision of the Constitution not subject to 
amendment or deletionj^Article the Geneva Agreements also stipulate. 

The question is: was this state subjected to a sudden and overwhelming armed 
attack, leaving no opportunity for the Security Council to determine the 
existence of a threat to oeace, so that the U.S. was permitted to inteirvene 
in collective self-defense? We hardly need the Pentagon Study to refute this 


claim. This study merely provides further and still more conclusive evidence 
that the alleged "aggression from the North," far from constituting an 
armed attack, consisted at most of "sunoort and direction" for the domestic 

it ^s ) J 

insurgency at a time when ii i j'n i n i iiiiit fcii^ctly engaged in combatfiri 

South Vietnam (I96I through mid-1965)» and when the U.S. was providing 
"our leadership, and our officer direction, and equiment as we can furnish 
them." ^ It further adds supportin^^*^?^e conclusion that direct North 
Vietnamese military involvement followed upon the regular bombardment of all 


Vietnam and the invasion of South Vietnam by an American Expeditionary Force 
in early I965. It was always understood that heightened U.S. intervention 


ti6 
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might lead to "DRV ground action in South Vietnam or Laos" in "retaliation" 

(III, 616; William Bundy, November 1964). In May 1965 Afcbassador Taylor submitted 
a U.S. MB Mission "Assessment of DRV/VC ProbableB Courses of Action During the 
Next Three Months" which argued thfit Hanoi might expand its military action in the 
South, "including covert introduction of additional PAVN units on order of several 
regiments," a course that offers "the prospect of achieving major militayy gains 
capable of offsetting US/GVN application of air power" (III, 364; on U.S. estimates 
of PAVN strength in the South at the time, see pp. XXf., below). An intelligence 
estimate of July 23, 1965 warned that it was "almost certain" that "additional 
PAVN forces [would be] employed in South Vietnam on a scale sufficient to counter 
increased US troop strength" (IV, 25). In July 1967, McNamara was informed by 
Westmoreland in Saigon that "the enemy" was forced "to supply manpower from North 
Vietnam" to compensate for the denial of recruits "from the populated areas along 
the coast" in the South, as a result of U.S. military actions (IV, 518; cf. also III, 
397, 621; IV, 484f.). In short, U.S. authorities were well aware that their 
escalation would probably draw the North Vietnamese army into combat in the South. 


When the expected happened, every hypocrite in Washington would howl in protest, to 
the accompaniment of much of the press (and with nuances, parts of the "intellectual 
community" as well), over the infamy of the North Vietnamese aggressors, launching 
an unprovoked attack against the peace-loving South Vietnamese people and their 
staunch American allies. With minor variants, the same record has been 
replay^dYel^where in I^do4Shina. 

It is interesting that according to the study of attitudes of captives and 


defectors cited above. 


those who expected a Vietcong victory (a minority. 


according to the report) based their belief in part on their expectation of intervention 


by North Vietnam (recall that the study ran to December 1965|j^c^ .M r.l 

The © U.S. executive is granted no authority, under law, to determine that 


the North 











• 

Vietnamese involvement it believed to exist during these years constituted 
aggression, or to respond to the Southern insurgency by deployment of U.S. 
military force from the early 1960s. Similarly, it had no authority to 
implant a terroristic dictatorship in South Vietnam (or even a benevolent 

democracy), or to carry out covert activities or overt military actions else¬ 
where in Indochina, 

Ihe Pentagon Study reveals that U.S. oolicy-makers believed the NLF to 
be a creature of Hanoi. Under law, they were entitled to express this belief, 
say in 1961 though not to commit U.S. forces to combat (see note 
request the Security Council of the United Nations .to determine the existence 
of a threat to peace. That they did not do so is significant, and self- 
exDlanatory. Bit it is worth mentioning that there is a logical gap between 
the demonstration, surely adequate, that U.S. policy-makers believed the 
Southern insurgency to be suptwrted and directed by hanoi, and a demonstration 
that this was indeed so. The Pentagon ^aoers orovide no direct evidence on 
the latter point, though they refer to inteUigence estimates allegedly demon¬ 
strating such control (e.g., IV, 353). The matter has no bearing on the issue 
of U.S. aggression, but might be considered nonetheless. It is relevant, for 
example, that the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific (CHJCPAC) also believed that 
nanoi furnished "support and direction" to the "insurgency in Thailand," 
exactly as alleged in the case of South Vietnam (IV, 124). When pressed, 
however, U.S. officials are unable to present evidence that the Thai insurgency 
IS directed, or even receives more than minimal support, from China or I^brth 
Vietnam, even long after the use of Tnai bases for the U.S. air war throughout 


















«s^ has little role 
^48 


47 

Indochina, There have been efforts to demonstrate that the Pathet Lao is 
hardly more than an agency of the DRV, and 

in the fighting in Laos, but they are not very impressive. Furthermore we 
know, even apart from the Pentagon Study, that U.S. policy-makers have been 
obsessed with fantasies about the role of "international communism" in Vietnam 
Ihe U.S. did attempt to prove North Vietnamese aggression in a White Paper of 
February I 965 , But as Chester Cooper observes, this "proved to be a dismal 

disappointment" because "the actual findings seemed pretty frai]l," Ml'S 

(jkfeirvflriiW ^ , 

^■italwBliBio^akes on added interest when we learn that Cooper was in charge of 

frtparUA-bkc ^ 
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The essence of the U.S. position is revealed by public statements 
explaining the concept of "aggression," Consider, for example, the fairly 
typical remarks by Adlai Stevenson to the Security Council, 21 May 1964 (III, 
715 - 6 ). He observed that "the point is the same in Vietnam today as it was 
in Greece in 1947*" Ip both cases, the U.S, was defending a free people from 
"internal aggression," 

I world remind the members that in 19^7, after the aggressors had gained 
control of most of the coxmtry, many people felt that the cause of the 
Goverrmient of Greece was hopelessly los t. But as long as the people of 
Greece were prepared to fight for the life of their own country, the 
United States was not prepared to stand by while Greece was overrun." 

Similarly, "The United States cannot stand by ■while Southeast Asia is overrun 

by armed aggressors," 

Stevenson’s his'borical analogy is more or less to the point. In Vietnam, 
as in Greece, the United States was seeking to block "internal aggression," 
that is, "aggression" by a mass-based indigenous movement against a govern¬ 
ment protected by foreign power, where the "internal aggression" has the kind 
of outside support that feiJ wars of liberation have lacked (the American 
revolution, to cite one example). 
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ftVai 


the United States has 



In both cases, in utter defiance of 
sought to mask the absurdity of its claims by pretending that the "internal 
aggressors** were merely agents of a global conspiracy directed by Moscow or 
"Peiping."^ Thus in June, 1949, the State Department solemnly informed 
the French government of the "inevitable intention" of the Viet Minh "to 
subvert the nationalist cause in the end to the requirements of international 
Communism." Ihe benighted Vietnamese, unable to comprehend this fact, are 
impressed hy "its effective leadership of the nationalist movement*" But 
the U.S. understands full well, and therefore takes the "paramount question 
Indochina" to be "whether th^ountry is to be saved from Communist con- 


in 


trol," all other issues being ^irrelevant," given the need "to preserve 

pg>o _--— 

Indochina from a foreign tyranny" (fi llllll■^>wfl. i lnHWnNuiiin^ book 8, 208-9)* 

Dean Busk went on to inform the press that the French and the "independent" 
Associated States are firmly holding the line in "defense of Indochina 
against communist colonialism," speariieaded by the Viet Minh (ibid,, 397)* 

'Ihe National Security Council (February, 1959) held that the French 
Army^r^is^noiTin'l^ra^conflict with the forces of communist aggression," «*»»« Cj 
"attempting to restore law and order" (I, 361), Ihe President’s Special 

CArl^ L L J 

.Committee on Southeast A^ia, in 1954, exolained fu^her that the , 

(lU French are fighting "to defend the cause of liberty and freedom from 

■ff 

Communism in Indochina." "The cause of Vie'^&Jinh," in contrast, is "the 
cause of colonifi^zation and subservience to Kremlin rule as was the cause 
in China, in North Korea and in the Burooean satellites" (&^ 




book 9, 342). The Viet Minh are the colonialists; the French 
defend Vietnamese independence. 

In his first State of the Union message. President Kennedy warned that 
"In Asia, the relentless oressures of the Chinese Communists menace the 
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security of the entire area — from the borders of India and South Viet Nam 
to the jungles of Laos, struggling to protect its newly-won independence,”^ 

A draft report of the Gilpatric Task Force (l-Iay, 196I), discussing the deploy¬ 
ment of "U.S. battle groups,” stated that their purpose would be to deter 
Communist aggression from Itorth Vietnam, China, or the Soviet 


Union, while rallying the morale of the Vietnamese 




(emphasis mine, 


II, 46). On the eve of the escalation of February, I965, John McNaughton, 
with the agreement of McNamara, described the "U.S. objective in South Viet¬ 
nam as to contain China" (III, 686, 267), and two months later stated a 

major objective as: "To keen SVN (and then adjacent) territory from Chinese 
53 

hands." A more profound misunderstanding of the content of Vietnamese 
nationalism, and its communist leadership, could hardly be imagined. And 


George Carver, speaking for the CIA April, 1966, proclaimed the objective 
of 'Demonstrating the sterile futility of the militant and aggressive expan- 
sionist policy advocated by the present rulers of|p2^” (IV, 82). Essential¬ 
ly the same view was developped further by McC-eorge 3undy, in mid-1967, when 


he stated that whatever Eastern intellectuals may think, most Americans and 
"nearly all Asians" know that the domino theory is correct; thus U.S. inter¬ 


vention "has already saved the hope of freedom for hundreds of millionSj"^^ 
no less (IV, 15^). Robert McNamara added that the objective of "draw^ng^ the 

line against Chinese expansionism in Asia" had already been attained (IV, 174).^ 
And so on. 


^ The notions of the Kennedy intellectuals and the CIA are hardly different 
from some of the weird views of American military experts. For example. Gener¬ 
al Van Fleet, reporting on his mission to the Far East in October, I954, charged 
that "Since the end of Vforld vhr II, the Chinese Communist regime has waged a 
relentless war against the free world, specifically the United States." 


"Peace 
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with freedom cannot be restored to Asia as long as the Chinese Communist regime* 
continues to exist'^ (CSfiHHMSBSi 


book 10, 794). It would be interesting 


to explore further General Van Fleet's ideas about "restoring" freedom to Asia. 

Note incidentally that the USSR had virtually cut off aid to North Vietnam 
from 1962 to 1964 (IV, 116), when this agent of international communism was 
allegedly engaged in aggression to extend the rule of the fixniDX Sino—Soviet 
bloc over the free people of South Vietnam. So marginal was the Soviet interest 
in Southeast Asia prior to the American escalation of 1964 that the NSC Working 
Group (November, 1964) expressed the view that "Moscow's role in Vietnam is 
likely to remain a relatively minor one" (III, 215). But the "period of nearly 
three years of diligent detachment" came to an end; "the Soviet Union... 
reentered Southeast Asian politics in an active way" with a "reported Soviet 
pledge in November [1964] to increase economic and military aid to North Vietnam," 
and subseqi^ej: warnings that it would support the DRV in the face of the 


naval attacks on the coast and U.S. air attacks in Laos, then approaching the 

DRV border (III, 266-7). As to the Chinese menace, the U.S. Whiie Paper of 

February 1965 was able to report the discovery of three 75-millimeter recoilless 

rifles of Chinese Communist origin (more is claimed in internal docuiMM — 

502 

cf. Ill, . The only Chinese directly engaged in Indochina, so far as is known, 

involved 

were the "few Chinese nationalists" Bmgagmd in covert operations in North Vietnam 


(III, 500), and the Chinese nationalist troops reportedly engaged in clandestine 

yiZ-q 

operations under CIA direction in Laos, 

The Pentagon historian observes that Chinese Communist activity in Southeast 
Asia appeared "ominous" to Washington in late 1964 (III, 267), but he cites as 
the factual basis only "Sukarno's abrupt withdrawal of Indonesia's participation 
in the Mmfims U.N.," which led '^o various speculations. We return below to the 
determined efforts, always unavailing, to demonstrate the link to "international 
communism," and the significance of this quest. Set 
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For the present, two pmints deserve emphasis. The first is that inability 
to establish the link required by government propaganda led to some curious 
constructions by the more subtle geopoliticians. At one stage of the 25 year 
war it was necessary to defeat the Vietnamese communists to prevent Kremlin 
rule ofer Indochina. At another, to save the Vietnamese people from the x alien 
influence of China. At still another, to prevent the militant Chinese ideology 
from gaining ascendance over the more moderate Kremlin version within the 
Communist world. And tomorrow, we shall, very likely, hear that the U.S. must 
continue to pound Indochina to dust to further the common U.S.-Chinese interest 


in preventing Soviet hegemony over South and Southeast Asia. It is noteworthy 
that as the premises replace one another in rapid succession, nevertheless the 
conclusion deduced from them maia remains constant: Kill Cong. The second point 


is that the actual Russian and Chinese involvement in Indochina, in direct 

\iv pnA 

assistance to the DRV, was a response to American escalatToi^Tjust as the direct 
involvement of DRV ground forces in Sobth Vietnam was a response to the U.S. 
escalation of the ground and air war in the South and the bombing of the North 
(seeppja XX, JO- ■fiu^^once the "intervention" had taken place, government 
propagandists were quick to exploit it as a justification for still further U.S. 


escalation to save the people of South Vietnam from iferixiaicgn aggression. 

Returning to the nature of the "aggression" in South Vietnam, internal 
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described "the obvious and not wholly anticipated srrength of the Viet Ck>ng 
infrastructure" after the Tet offensive of 1968, adding that this "shows that 
there can be no prosoect of a quick militaiy solution to the aggression in 
South Vietnam" ~ the aggression, that is, organized by the VC infrastructure 
(IV, 581). On the character of "aggression," there are also interesting 
comments by the Joint Chiefs. In February, 1955» they foresaw "three basic 
forms in which aggression in Southeast Asia can occur: a) Overt aimed attack 
from outside of the area^b) 0vert armed attack from within the area of each 
of the sovereign states/^c);4ggression other than aimed, i.e., political war¬ 
fare, or subversion" book 10, 835). The concept of 

"overt aimed attack from i^ithin" a sovereign state is Stevenson's "internal 
aggression." In defining "political warfare" as a form of aggression, the 
Joint Chiefs reveal that they comprehend with precision and insight the 
fundamental position of the U.S. executive. 


Similarly, the President justified the initiation of low-level armed 
reconnaissance (i.e., bombing and strafing) in Laos in May, 1964 as a reaction 
to "new acts of communist aggression in laos" (III, 72 O). The aggressors, in 


this case, were left-leaning neutralists and^^Pathet Lao who restored the 
status quo as of April, I 963 , fegrlrm ■iji^rkl^ing to a right- 


wing coup attempt in Vientiane and an effort to integrate left-neutralist 


forces into the rightist arny.^^ In these and many other cases, the U.S. con- 
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cept of **aggression" gives the game away. Indigenous forces are carrying out 
internal aggression against regimes chosen to rule by the Western powers, and 
protected from their own populations by nn* outside force (acting in "collective 
self-defense" against this "aggression"). 

The Pentagon ft historian traces the lOt "U.S. awareness of the requirement 
to promote internal stability" to the late 1950s, noting in particular the 
contribution of the Draper Committee (The President’s Committee to Study the 
U.S. Military Assistance Program) in 1958-9. The Draper Committee distinguished 
clearly between two tasks of the military forces ^assisted^ by the U.S.: & 
"countering external aggression" and countering "internal aggression" (II, 435). 
Perhaps this is the origin of the interesting notion "internal aggression," 
later adopted by Stevenson and others. The Draper Committee’s papers also 

accepta ble > 

precedents such as the U.S. Army’s role in the development of the American 

West. The reference is suggestive. The U.S. Army was protecting the developers 

of the American West from the internal aggression of the Indians who were being 

swept off their lands. Taking this as a "precedent," who plays the role of the 

American Indians in the military civic action programs" advised and assisted 

by the U.S. military in some foreign land? And to whom is the precedent, or its 

contemporary analogue, "politically accepia tie"? Pursuing these questions, we 

achieve some interesting insights into the mmmtmmat counter-insurgency doctrines 

that developed out of the deliberations of the Draper Committee and that so 

55a 

entranced the Kennedy intellectuals. 
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Occasionally, explicit notice is taken of the fact that "In South 
Vietnam, the Communists are clearly embarked on a 'national liberation war' 
of insurgency and subversion from within rather ^hai^ on overt aggression. 

The distinction is fundamental. It undermines any apoeal to the UN Charter 
or to the SEATO treaty, as has frequently been noted. Ihe facts, however, 
did not prevent President Kennedy from asserting that "the systematic aggres¬ 
sion now bleeding that country is not a 'war of liberation' — for Viet Nam 
“^(ir,T 06 • 

is already free^"^^as tney'^ave never orevented his advisors frem sajring that 
the U.S, was throughout engaged in defending a free peoole from aggression, 
or that in 1962 "aggression [was) checked in Vietnam. Misreoresentation 

. ^^ces 

becomes absurdity, when we realize that in that same year, 1962, U.S. 


were directly engaged in combat operations against the insurgents in South 

Vietnam.^Throughout, the United States, exactly like Prance, 

is fighting to preserve the freedom of the Vietnamese from the colonialist 

Viet I'linh and their successors in aggression. On this assumption it is quite 

proper for Ambassador **axwell Taylor to sputter with indignation over the 

"outrageous acts of the Vietcong in South Vietnam, such as the attack on 

an 1, 0) 3i£I^ 

3ien Hoa," the American air base,/aestroyin? ^^wtV^LiU.S. and killin? 

Stvt^ X ^ ^ < 

"gga*(Americans. To "reoay" such outrageous acts, "we could engage in reprisal 

bombings" against North Vietnam, which we have determined to be resixinsible 

(III, 669 ; II, 3^iTn5ctober~- November, 1964). 
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I'Jhile defending South Vietnam against "internal aggression," the U.S. 
was also forced to contend with criminal elements, such as the Buddhists of Hue 
and Danang, who were responsible for "criminal violence operating under political, 
economic and social guise" (Ambassador Lodge, May 1966, IV, 99). Their actions 
demonstrated to him that the Vietnamese are obviously not ready for self- 
government, and raised the possibility that "we may have to decide how much it 
is worth to us to deny Viet-Nam to Hanoi and Peking — regardless of what the 
Vietnamese may think," if o'). 

Returning to the matter of U. S. aggression, it is possible to devise a 

defense that is less disreputable intellecttoally than the appeal to SEATO or 

to Article 51 of the Charter, and probably this defense will be heard more 

frequently now that the Pentagon Papers have further undermined the argument 
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based on the inherent right of collective self-defense against armed attack.. 

It might be argued that nothing in the UN Charter prevents a government from 
calling on its allies to suppress an indigenous rebellion. Under this inter¬ 
pretation of the Charter, it is legitimate to use force to destroy an indigenous 
movement within the territory of another state on request of the incumbent 
government. It is further necessary to argue that such use of force is con¬ 
sistent with the purposes of the United Nations (see Article 2(4)), which include 
the commitment to peaceful means for settlement of disputes, respect for 
self-determination of peoples, and so on. The defense must reject the position 
taken by the General Assembly that "no State had the right to intervene, 

directly or indirectly, for any reason whatever, in the internal or external affairs 
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■'of any other State," or to "interfere in civil strife in another State." But 
at least it does not fly in the face of historical facts, and it can appeal to 
some ambiguity in the Charter as well as to a tradition granting rights to 


incumbent governments. 









The primary virtue of this defense, however, is that it avoids hypocrisy. 

The interpretation of law that underlies it is explicitly counter-revolutionary, 

and expresses the fact that regardless of the law, great powers will do as they 

wish to achieve the objectives of their ruling elites (**the national interest”), 

restrained only by cost competing force. The Bangkok Conference of Asian 

Jurists (1965) concluded that ”in the former colonial territories, the Rule 

of Law is viewed more as a malevolent instrument of tyrannical rule than as a 
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force of emancipation or of protection of human rights. As a general con¬ 
clusion, this is accurate enough. 

The”right to aid incumbent governments*,* whether claimed by the U. S. in 
South Vietnam or the U.S.S.R. in Hungary, is merely a flimsy disguise for 
imperial ambition. The same is true of the concept of **limited sovereignty** 
developed by the U.S. in the Caribbean, and later, in almost the same terms, 
by the Soviet Union in Eastern Europe. In both cases, the essence of the 
doctrine is that **a regional organization may designate a particular socio¬ 
political ideology as alien to the region,** and its advocacy by indigenous groups, 
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a form of aggression. In accordance with this doctrine, Guatemalans, Viet¬ 
namese, Hungarians and Czechs become aggressors in their own country, if they 
are inspired by an ideology held to be alien and intolerable by the great 
power dominating this sphere of influence. 

It is immaterial that the incumbent government may lack legitimacy and 
**control** little of the population. In Vietnam, Mm 


another of those ethically neutral dilemmas of counterinsurgency. In 
the early years, .feKy'lWJ ^^he Viet Minh was ^the main repository 


of Vietnamese nationalism and anti-French colonialism** (I, 42^ 

CAwi 4rki 5 WAS A * e ^ CefT* ( QPD 1^44. 

XX, above). Acheson noted in ^larch 1950 that the French 


appear to **understand that success of [military] operation . . . depends, in 









p£0 


the end on overcoming opposition of indigenous population" book 8, 

301). Recall that these are the same French who are defending Indochina from ♦ 
"foreign tyranny" — or, as Acheson put it here, who "are determined to protect 
IC from further COMMIE encroachments by [political], [economic] as well as 
[military] measures." 
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By March 1961, intelligence estimated that 


VC controlled most of countryside" (II, 417), despite their limited military 
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force. As in later years, it was recognized that "vast majority of Viet Cong 
troops are of local origin" and there was "little evidence of major supplies 
from outside sources" (II, 72). As to infiltrators, intelligence warned of 
"experienced guerrilla forces from North Vietnam in guerrilla operations in 
territory long familiar to them" — i.e.. South Vietnamese returning to their 
homes (II, 77; Oct. 1961). 

Towards the end of the Diem regime, the analyst concludes that "Only the 
Viet Cong had any real support and influence on a broad base in the countryside'"' 
and that the Army was "the only real alternative source of political power" (II, 
204-5). The "clear and growing lack of legitimacy of GVN" (II, 278, Jan. 1964) 
is a constant refrain, reiterated as the situation was seen progressively to 


Wins 


undertaken 


"deteriorate" through 1964-5. Offensive action! against the North 
in part in the hope that "might provide at least a partial antidote against 

the willingness of country boys to join the VC" (III, 95; analyst, referring to 
the situation as of March 1965). John McNaughton explained: 


Action against North Vietnam is to some extent a substitute for strengthening 
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the government in South Vietnam. That is, a less active VC (on orders from 

DRV) can be mathhed by a less efficient GVN.(III, 599; Nov. 16^1964). 

Therefore the 

(no promise to withdraw from SVN)*' if the DRV not only stops support and direction 
for the insurgency, but also must order the VC and PL to stop their insurgencies*' 
(III, 603). As Ambassador Taylor perceived the situation, even in the unlikely 
event that an effective government were established in the South, to attain U.S. 
goals it would not suffice to "drive the DRV out of its reinforcing tole"; rather, 
we will not succeed unless we also "obtain its cooperation in bringing an end to 
the Viet Cong insurgency." We must "persuade o^^ force the DRV to stop its aid 
to the Viet Cong and to use its directive powers to make the Viet Cong desist..." 
(Ill, 668-9). 

As the U.S. prepared to extend the war to the North, intelligence concluded 
that "the basic elements of Communist strength in South Vietnam remain indigenous" 
(III, 653; Nov. 24,1964), though the "high VC morale" is sustained in part by 
receipt of outside guidance and support." The question why far greater outside 
guidance and support fails to sustain GVN morale remains unanswered, even uaasked 
(nor IS there an effort to explain why guerrilla operations in the North were such 
a miserable failure). The fact, nevertheless, was noted, and dominated discussion 
as the U.S. prepared to take over the war. The Principals (Rusk, McNamara, Wheeler, 
McCone, McGeorge Bundy,Ball) agreed "that the struggle would be a long one, even with 
the DRV out of it (III, 237; Novembejfjfc’ 24). The preceding August, Taylor had 
reported from Saigon that the Khanh government "^as not succeeded in building any 
substantial body of active popo|i^)f support in the countryside" and "has about a 
50-50 chance of lasting out the year" (III, 82). By the end of the month Vietnamese 
paratroopers with bayonets had to be called out to restore order in Saigon (111,86). 
On Sept. 6 Taylor explained that the politicians in Saigon and Hue feel that "the 
conflict with the VC belongs to the Americans." The U.S. must therefore "actively 
assume...increased respnasibility for the outcome following a time-schedule 
consistent with our estimate of the limited viability of any South Vietnamese 


terms for settlement^should be that "We will stop squeeze on DRV 









government". The only alternative would be a political settlement, that is. 


"development of a popular front, knowing that this may in due course require 


the U.S. to leave Vietnam in failure," with consequences that would be"disast rous" 

"J^c pw -^0 r< ►»( d 

throughout the Third World (II, 336). ^escalating" pressures on the DRV^ 



/around Decembe 



that is, a decent interval after the 


peace candidate had been re-elected. 

By the beginning of the next year, the situation was desperate, William 

Buddy wrote on January 6 ^that ^the situation in Vietnam is now likely to come apart 
more rapidly than we had anticipated in Novemberthe most likely form of coning 
apart would be a government of key grobifts starting to negotiate covertly with 


the Liberation Front or Hanoi,” sooner or later asking us to leaveij (111> 685), 

The problemthe analyst explain^, fthat ”There was no sense of dedication 
to the GVN comparable to that instilled in the VC" (III, 94). Bundy fel’i^ that 
actions against North Vietnam "would have some faint hope of really improving 
the Vietnamese situation, and, above all, would put us in a much stronger position 
to hold the next line of defense, namely Thailand." Therefore we should not accept 
the present situation, "or any negotiation on the basis of it," but should move iiM 
"into stronger actions." In early 1965 "The GVN was seen to be well on its way 
to complete collapse. The most optimistic estimate was that the VC would take over 
within a year" (III, 390; analyst). 

iiiMinr indigenous political strength and the lack of 
mI c it 

legitimacy of the GVN^Wwol the NLFfpursu^ the strategy of gaining a political 
settlement, that is, one that would reflect indigenous political forces. Or, as 
Ambassador Taylor expressed the same thought on August 10,1964: "The communist 
strategy as defined by North Vietnam and the ppppet National Liberation Front is 
to seek a political settlement favorable to the communists...passing first 
through ’neutralism,’ using the National Liberation Front machinery, and then the 
technique of a coalition government" (III, 531). Intelligence reports, shortly 
3.ftery estimated that it was the Communist intention to seek victory through 
a ’neutralist coalition’ rather than by force of arms" (III, 207). McNaughton warned 
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in mid-October that the U.S. must "ll^tch for Saigon and Vientiane hanky panky 
with Reds" (III, 582) — i.e., moves towards a political settlement. But a 
political settlement could no more be considered by the United States than by 
the French, The President had made 

this very clear to Ambassador Lodge in explaining that his mission was "knocking 
down the idea of neutralization wherever it rears its ugly head" (III, 511; 

March 20, 1964). Neutralism, as Ambassador TaylfiJT noted, "appeared to mean 
throwing the internal political situation open and thus inviting Communist 
participation" (W. Bundy, memorandum of meeting of Nov. 27,1964; III, 675). 

According to the analyst’s report of this meeting, George Ball "observed that 
a neutralist state could not be maintained uniess the VC were defeated and 
that the GVN must continue to be free to receive external aid until that occurred" 
(m> 242) — an interesting concept of "neutralism," expressed by the 
Administration’s official dove. 

The analyst regards it as "ironic" that the NSC Working group’s "considerations 
of a negotiated settlement did not include the problems of a political settlement 
in the South" (III, 225). *The political weakjH|| of the U.S.-imposed 

regimes as compared with their indigenous rivals ruled out a political settlement. 

The U.S. "had few bargaining points," the analyst notes, and "it was primaaily to 
fill this lack that many group members and Administration officials favored initiation 
of direct military pressures against North>^ 














From ismmsamspa^iss other sources, we know that the general opinion in 

Washington and in the U.S. Mission in Saigon was about the same. Chester Cooper, 

« 

close to the center of planning for many years, speaks of "the hope [in 1965] 

that a South Vietnamese government could be organized that would eventually be 
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able to compete politically with the National Liberation Front." American 
spokesmen in Saigon outlined the problem of utilizing our vast military power, 
with its weak political base, to defeat an enemy with enormous political force 
but only modest military power.In almost the same word^, captured documents 
speak of the "absolute superiority over the enemy in the political field," in 
contrast to the military superiority of the U.S.-GVN.^^ Western scholars have 
generally come to the same conclusion. Few would disagree with John McAlister’s 
explanation as to why the ^ro-Western, urban-oriented^(and to be fully honest. 
Western-imposed) governments have had "no choice but to rely on military force" 

— foreign military force at that: "Without a means of transforming control 
over territory into popular political loyalties, these governments have simply 
not been able to compete on the same plane with their Communist adversaries," 
who were "successful in mobilizing political power" primarily because of "the 
relevancy of their values to the lives villagers must lead."^^ Hence the in¬ 
escapable necessity for the U.S. to demolish the rural society. 

In the same vein, the strongly anti-Communist former legal and political 
adviser to the Polish Delegation of the ICC, Mieczyslaw Maneli, reports a dis¬ 
cussion in 1964 with an anti-Communist Vietnamese intellectual who chose to 
support the NLF, regarding its victory as "inevitable," since the Communists 
’/were the only ones to fight for national liberation and meaningful social 
reforms" and the only possible alternative is "the corrupt regime kept in power 


by the Americans. 
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A highly-placed member of the Lao ruling elite spoke to me in almost exactly 

A 

the same terns in IBOTft 1970 in Vientiane. 


In later years, the problem remained basically unahanged. By January 1966, 
McNaughton reported that "the GVN political infrastructure is moribund and weaker 
than the VC infrastructure among most of the rural population" (IV, 47). A few 
months earlier, McNamara reported Prime Minister Ky's estimate that "his govern¬ 
ment controls only 25% of the population" (IV, 622). In April 1966 McNaughton 
noted a report from Saigon that "we control next to no territory" and "people 
would not vote for *our side'" (IV, 84). After Tet, 1968, General Wheeler re- 
ported that "To a large extent the VC now control the countryside. 

-yWriiii) imi (^Tth V ietnamese troo ps k# 

p«r>riC‘4l«rU 4: Isc 4 ^ f ), rfkfcrt, -^trc wtrt 

and Systems Analysis concluded that "our control of the 

countryside and the defense of the urban areas is now essent^lly at jpre-August 
1965 levels" (IV, 558). And so on. In short, the ”i'rr 
jjhacional movement, as U.S. authorities understood,^ 'hie 0>^4r3CT, 

But this matter was of no concern, apart from the technical difficulties 
it created. To the imperial mentality, it is perfectly comprehensible that the 
best organized political forces in some country are engaged in "internal ag¬ 
gression" against the incumbent government that is maintained in power by outside 
force. The assumption is not only expressed constantly by planners and political 
leaders, but is also implicit in the judgments of the "intelligence community." 
For example, an intelligence estimate of October 1955 could, with a straight 
face, speak of Diem's progress "toward establishing the first fully independent 
Vietnamese government" (I, 297) — namely, the government accurately described 
by the analyst as "essentially the creation of the United States" (II, 22). 
Naturally, intelligence discounted the DRV, a mere agency of Communist 


colonialism. 













Under a reasonable interpretation of the U.N. Charter, intervention under 
these conditions is not permissible, but this fact in no way inhibits great 
power practice. The conclusion is similar to that of Section II. There is a 
reasonable interpretation of existing body of laws under which the law is not 
absurd and the behavior of the giate executive is improper, even criminal. But 
state power will construct, and seek to implement, a different interpretation 
under which it suffers virtually no restraints. The law, so conceived, has no 
legitimacy. Which interpretation prevails, in the international sphere at least, 
is determined not by legal or historical argument — much as we may deplore the 
fact — but by the distribution of power. 

It is in this connection that the Pentagon Papers raise some uncomfortable 

questions concerning legitimate social action. Confirming other evidence, they 

indicate that fear of domestic disruption was an effective constraint on policy. 

The analyst recognizes that one of the more serious problems for the Administration 

was **the massive anti-war demonstration organized in Washington on October 21 

[1967]," with the "massive march on the Pentagon": "the sight of thousands of 

peaceful demonstrators being confronted by troops in battle gear cannot have 

been reassuring to the country as a whole nor to the President in particular" 

(IV, 217, 197). McNaughton was concerned that escalation of the land war beyond 

South Vietnam might lead to massive civil disobedience, particularly in view 

of opposition to the war among young people, the underprivileged, the 

intelligentsia, and women (IV, 482, 478). In considering additional troop deploy- 

irt> c^atA s irhf 

ments to Vietnam after the Tet offensive, the Joint Chiefs 

question whether "sufficient forces would still be available for civil disorder 
control" (IV, memorandum ih^tlie'^fense Department a few weeks later, 

was concerned that increased force levels would lead to "increased defiance of 
the draft and growing unrest in the cities" running the risk of "provoking a 
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domestic crisis of unprecedented proportions” (IV, 564). 

Considerations of cost are the sole factors inhibiting policy-makers from 
raising the level of violence, so these SBMf volumes indicate. I have found no 
exception to this conclusion. Among the effective costs are those just noted. 

t 

It was, and still remains, within the power of American citizens to raise these 
costs, and thus to restrain the violence of the State. _—--- 

JX- 

Perhaps the most impoi^tant contribution of the Pentagon Study is the insight 

it provides into the mentality of the planners. As noted at the outset, the 

facts of the war are barely discussed in the thousands of pages of documents and 

analyses, an^the record suggests, were not a matter of great interest or concern 

to the backroom boys. For example, from the analysis of U.S. ground strategy, 

the reader can learn that "In the estimation of the MACV staff [operation CEDAR 

FALLS] gained outstanding results, capturing large numbers of weapons, ammunition 

and other war materials, plus nearly a half-million pages of enemy documents" 
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and destroying the Iron Triangle as a "secure VC base area." But he will have 

to look elsewhere to discover that for over a week before this operation, the 

windows of Saigon were rattling from concentrated B-52 raids in this settled 

area, or to learn the fate of the inhabitants of Ben Sue, forcibly evacuated from 

their demolished village to barren camps surrounded by barbed wire, with a sign 
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at the entrance saying "Welcome to Freedom" — a nice touch, that captures the 
tone of the Pentagon Papers rather well. 

The callous disregard for the victims of American terror is illustrated, 
in a fairly typical way, when one of the backroom boys explains that a program 
of sustained bombing "seems cheap," despite its higher cost in "U.S. casualties" — 
particularly, since a reprisal policy "demonstrates U.S. willingness to employ 
this new norm in counter-insurgency." Thus it will "set a higher price for the 
future upon all adventures of guerrilla warfare, and it should therefore somewhat 
increase our ability to deter such adventures.The importance of Operation 
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ROLLING THUNDER (RT), the bombing of the North, as the analyst explains, was 

(Vtfy 53) 

that "breaking through the sanctuary barrier had been accomplished*"A This lias 


an important achievement, since the U.S. had previously been a staunch defender 
of the "sanctuary barrier," as when U.N. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson emphasized 
U.S. disapproval of "retaliatory raids, wherever they occur and by whomever they 

O’ 

are committed" after the British raids against Yemen in reprisal for Yemeni attacks. 



But, it is important to add, though the "sanctuary barrier" was effectively 
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broken, the genocide barrier still remained, for reasons that are most informa¬ 
tive. A CIA analysis of March 1966 explicitly recommended intensification of RT, 
directed(against "the will of the regime as a target system." But agriculture and 
manpower as target systems were "not recommended at this time" — the genocide 

barrier stands. The sole reason is: "the effects are debatable and are likely 
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to provoke hostile reactions in world capitals." And John McNaughton urged 
that: 

"Strikes at population targets (per se) are likely not only to create 
a counterproductive wave of revulsion abroad and at home, but greatly to 
increase the risk of enlarging the war with China and the Soviet Union. 
Destruction of locks and dams, however — if handled right — might (perhaps 
after the next Pause) offer promise. It should be studied. Such destruction 
does not kill or drown people. By shallow-flooding the rice^it leads after 
time to widespread starvation (more than a million?) unless food is provided — 
which we could offer to do *at the conference table.*" (IV, 43). 

This was Jan. 18, 1966. A report of the air war at that time states that only 
8 locks and dams were targeted as "significant to inland waterways, flood control, 
or irrigation," and one had been hit and heavily damaged (IV, 56). There is no 
further information here on the follow-up, if any, to McNaughton's proposal that 









the U.S. engage in explicit war crimes of the sort punished in World War II. 

The DRV, however, reports attacks on dams in Thanh Hoa Province (April 4, 1965|) t- 

Wcq JL—f 

and Nghe An Province (June 26-8, 1965, and many later occasions) and elsewhere 
These attacks increased sharply after 1965.^^ Eye-witness reports have occasion- 

flx/i |a^ »4 L 3 

ally appeared in the American press^ irrigation and hydraulic 


system in South Vietnam has been frequently reported* 

as on most aspects of the American war in South 


15 


The Pentagon Papers 

U. i 

contain no information on 
Vietnam. 

What is interesting, in the present connection, McNaughton^s reason^ 
for not breaching the genocide barrier in the North. Much the same considerations 
are stressed by McNamara, when he argues that bombing of population centers in 
the North should be avoided because of the risk that it might precipitate Soviet 
or Chinese direct intervention and ”appall alHes and friends” (IV, 28-9), a 
most unfortunate consequence. 

The analyst is under the illusion that "populatliii areas were scrupulously 
avoided in the North (IV, 18). This is nonsense, as any visitor to the DRV 
quickly discovers as soon as he leaves Hanoi. The CIA estimated that by 1966, 
after 161,000 tons of bombs had fallen, there had been 30,000 civilian 


casualties (IV, 136). Note also that the figure of 1000 killed or seriously 

wounded a week, cited below, refers to the bombing of North Vietnam. As early 

as December 1965, Bernard Fall reported that "at least one hospital [in North 

Vietnam] had been completely destroyed by bombers," as "verified by non-Communist 

outside observers, and that "Canadian officials who recently returned from 

North Viet-Nam also told me that the eity of Vinh was 'flattened’" — a city of 
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60,000, he notes. I have myself seen the ruins of towns and villages not far 
from Hanoi and the remains of the hospital in Thanh Hoa city, destroyed, according 
to the North Vietnamese, in June 1965.®^ 


Testimony on this matter is by now 











so voluminous that 


is amazing, a real tribute to the power of government 


propaganda, that one can still read that the bombing of the North scrupulously* 

kept to military targets. As George Kahin, for one, has pointed out: **If the 

destruction I saw was the result of ’precision bombing’ of ’military targets,’ 

I can only ask: I^Jhat in the vernacular of our President and our military 
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leaders is not a military target?*” The appalling destruction M the Northj 
which has suffered less than 10% of the total bombing, is small only in 
comparison to the accomplishments of our government elsewhere in Indochina. 

-- ^ Later, McNaughtcn and McNamara were to raise other objections to bombing: 
I^The picture of the world’s greatest superpower killing or seriously 

injuring 1000 non-combatants a week, while trying to pound a tiny backward 
nation into submission on an issue whose merits are hotly disputed, is not 
a pretty one. It could conceivably produce a costly distortinn in the 
American national consciousness and in the world image of the United 
States — especially if the damage to North Vietnam is complete enough 
to be ’successful.’” (IV, 172; 484). 

The most important risk remains ”the likely Soviet, Chinese and North Vietnamese 
reaction.” The question whether there might conceivably be some other objection 
to killing or maiming 1000 non-combatants a week, apart from its potential 
costs to us, is not raised. 

The same logic underlies the CIA advocacy of an ’’unlimited campaign” as 

;j^ut^th the 


proviso that 


although ’’bombing the levee system which kept the Red River under control, if 
timed correctly, could cause large crop losses,” nevertheless thereff^ts might 
be short-lived. A draft memo of the Clifford Group in March 1968 argued against 
”a change in our bombing policy to include deliberate strikes on population 











centers and attacks on the agricultural population through the destruction of 


dikes" on the sole grounds that this "would further alienate domestic and foreign 

Q<»i 

sentiment" and might lose Europeanrsup^rt (IV, 251). For this reason, the 

genocide barrier must stand. Not that everyone agreed, however. See the pro- 

^ P gc t Cft ')j 

posals from CINCPAC/and'Air Forc'e Se'cfetary Harold Brown (IV, 261). 

In an informative analysis of the management of the air war in the North, 

Ralph Stavins points out some differences, determined by interviews, among the 

planners. Paul Wamke "opposed the bombing to the hilt" and sought to restrict 

targets,/According to Alvin Friedman of the Pentagon, he came "from a different 

geological age compared to the likes of McNaughton, M. Bundy, McNamara and Rusk^ 

(^TnwnfiiiruEii quite uncritical in recommending targets.* "Warnke himself said 

his disagreement with McNamara arose over the possibility that the bombing 

would draw the Communist superpowers into the war," throughout, a major factor 
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in deterring all-out bombing of the major population centers. 

Such occasional qualms as were expressed were ywnwfi '^ restricted to the 
bombing of the North, more visible and hence more likely to alienate domestic 
and foreign sentiment, and more likely to lead to world war. On the rare 
occasions when questions were raised about the far more extensive U.S. attack 
on South Vietnam, the moral level of the analysis is about the same. For 
example, William Bundy (June 30, 1965) advocated that "Our air actions against 
the South should be carried on a maximum effective rate," including "substantial 
use of B-52s against VC havens." He recognizes one (and only one) problem: 
we look silly and arouse criticism if these [B-52 raids] do not show significant 
results" (IV, 612). We certainly wouldn't want to look silly. If the B-52 
raids do show significant results, we may turn out to be mass murderers (since, 
in the nature of the case, there could be at best partial information about 
the targets), but this appears to be no problem at all.^ 


(r. 


Similarly, a State 
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Department paper obeeryed that "Saturation bombing by artillery and air strikes ••• 
is an accepted tactic, and there is probably no province [of SVN] where this 
tactic has not been widely employed . . . (IV, 398). The only objection raised 

is that it might be profitable to place greater emphasis on "unconventional war," 
for example, on winning popular support for the Saigon regime. Th^U.S. force 
should be devoted to winning support for its creation, the Saigon government, 
seemed no more strange to the author, it appears, than that the U.S. should be 
conducting saturation bombing of all provinces in South Vietnam. 

As noted earlier, the Pentagon Papers containfnoT^cord of the decision to 
bomb the South. Perhaps we are to infer that this, too, was undertaken to raise 
the morale of the South Vietnamese population. The reader who finds this remark 
overly cynical may turn to II, 546, where a MACV monthly evaluation appears for 
February, 1965: " US/GVN strikes against DRV and increased use of U.S. jet 
aircraft in RVN has had a salutary effect on both military and civilian morale 
which may result in a greater national effort and, hopefully, reverse the down¬ 
ward trend" (emphasis in original). Not a word, of course, on the character 
of the bombing, which was improving morale in South Vietnam by "literally 
pounding the place to bits" (see Bernard Fall, at note 5). So effective was 
this pounding that McNamara, in a generally gloomy analysis of July 20, 1965, 
could at least point to the fact that "US/|(NAF air strikes in-country have 
probably shaken VC morale somewhat^’j^ii important matter given the high morale 


of the indigenous VC and the civilian society in which they were embedded. 

This is not the place to review, once again, the bloodbath for which the 
U.S, is directly responsible in South Vietnam. To appreciate the scale, 
recall the estimates presented by Bernard Fall in April 1965 — prior to the 
outright American invasion, prior to the introduction of any regular units of 
the North Vietnamese so far as Washington was aware (see below, p. ): 












66,000 Viet Cong killed between 1957 and 1961, that is, before the large-scale 

tt 

combat involvement of U.S. air and helicopter forces (see note 4); 89,000 

between 1961 and April 1965. McNamara estimated another 60,000 enemy, troops 

killed by mid-1966 (IV, 348), overwhelmingly South Vietnamese and probably 

including many civilians (see p. XX, below). The indiscriminate character of 

the U.S. attack on the civilian population in South Vietnam and Laos has been 

documented at great length ((see the references cited above), and reports from 
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Cambodia, though scanty, seem as grim. ”The problem is that American machines 
are not equal to the task of killing communist soldiers except as part of a 
scorched-earth policy that destroys everything else as well,” so that the task 
of U.S. technology must be ”to ’bomb the hell out of Indochina,’ as one airman 
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put It. 


Furthermore, it became necessary to demolish the rural society, for 


reasons to which we return. The consequences 

[are 

•^■■■BSte*Bi(tt^5BafflBS»*^'.'3|^indescribable and entirely missing from the Pentagon 
Papers. 

The facts, of course, will be denied, no matter how strong the evidence. 

For example, Brigadier-General W. A. Tidwell, chief of the Reconnaissance and 

Photo Intelligence Division in Vietnam and director of the Target Research and 

Analysis Center/writes that he developed many of the bombing techniques (including 

B-52 bombardment), and assures the reader that there was virtually no possibility 
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that villages were attacked, except during ground combat. And no matter what m 

the facts may be, there will always be a Sidney Hook to claim that iif.firiliri_jn.f 

£» J5|d^iberate American atrocities the unfortunate accidental loss 

of life incurred by the efforts of American military forces to help the South 
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Vietnamese repel the incursions of North Vietnam and its partisans." One can 
imagine what the same commentator would write if 

the enemies of the state whose propaganda he so 


89 


faithfully parrots^ were to indulge in a small fraction of the savagery of the 


American attack on the population of South Vietnam. 
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In an era that has experienced good Germans and apologists for Stalinist 
terror, it is perhaps not surprising to find some who will depict the horrors of 
Indochina as unintended consequences of military action. Still, even the most cynical 
might be somewhat taken aback when such apologetics are coupled with attacks on 


of the American war for overlooking the barbarism of the enemy. One can hear 
the voice of some party hack berating critics of the Russian intervention in Hungary 
because they fail to denounce the terror of the resistance. In fact, it was quite 
proper for Russell, whom Hook castigates for such "omission,” to concern himself 
with atrocities for which Americans bear responsibility, either by their own actions 


or through their local agents. Consider in contrast Hookas practice: denunciation 
or Communist atrocities, absolute silence with regard to 


atrocities (for which the U,S, bears a. large measure of responsibility) , and 
miserable apologetics with regard to the U.S. attack on the civilian population. 


incomparably greater in scale as well as foreign in origin. 

lion as 


The chairman of the Hue student union 


What we do to each other is an internal affair. Even though we commit 


condemnable crimes, we can still forgive m each other. But it is unforgivabl 

90 

for foreigners to commit crimes in our country. 

Le ^ Til M 3 < 

There is a point to what tJSj^says; and,f though not in the category of Sidney 

Hook, the correspondent who reports this remark seems to me/mis^taken in his reaction. 


He criticizes Le Van Thuyen and others like him for limiting their criticism to 
U.S. intervention, and not condemning the Vietcong. This, he feels, shows lack 
of "balanced reflection." Like many others, he fails to see that there are two 
positions that represent "balanced reflection." One is denunciation of the foreign 
invader for his intervention and the consequent crimes: Russell's position, and 
that of Le Van Thuyen (as quoted in the report), The second "balanced" 

pesition is an analysis (along the lines of Herman, Atrocities in Vietnam ) 

of the E£a acts of all 1---- 


L 
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parties: the NLF-DRV, the Saigon Administration, and the United States, noting 
the sharply increasing scale, for thepPcan be little doubt that the attack on • 
the people of South Vietnam by the Saigon regime far exceeds an ing done 
by its enemies, and that both are insignificant in comparison with the carnage 
caused directly by U.S. force. In contrast, the rather conventional position 
that Treaster adopts ^ —‘‘balanced** criticism of the U.S. and tka Vietcong — 
lacks any legitimate moral foundation and merely expresses an implicit political 
judgment in support of the right of im^grial intervention. So pervasive is this 
implicit political judgment that the point, obvious enough on a moment’s reflection, 
is often overlooked. 

V / ^ 5 e i 

Returning to the Pentagon Study, the appear oniy 

marginally in the calculations recorded there, and then only as items to be 

controlled by the U.S.—instituted regime, never capable of performing its 

assigned task; or as infrastructure to be rooted out; or as irmpwil who must 

be permitted to "enjoy the inherent right to choose their own way of life and 

their own form of government" (John McNaughton, describing the "national 

commitment" of the U.S.; IV, 393) within the framework of a constitutional 

system that "opposes Communism in any fona" and prohibits "every activity 

designed to publicize or carry out Communism" (Article ^ iU 

'irk.C SsacU as tJic PKc>£.»^ix pr'o^\rctyr\ s^e below, 

There is occasional recognition that the creatures who inhabit Vietnam may 

be human, or at least animate. It is assumed, for example, that they have a 
threshold of pain that can perhaps be reached without too much danger to the 
United States — we have already noted the reasons why the bombing "was too 
light, gave too subdued and uncertain a signal, and exerted too little pain" 

(IV, 20). The bombing of the North, that is. 

As for the South, the careful reader can determine from the Pentagon Study 
that it was being bombed. There are scattered statements referring to the fact, 
side comments in the review of the extensive debate over the American ground 
invasion, or in the course of the elaborate and detailed discussion of the far less 
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intensive bombing of the North, which was the real "attention getter" (III, 431 )^ 

In comparison, the decision to land combat 


^i^rines in March 1965 created less than a ripple" (III, 433), although proposals 
for further build-up "were the center of much private debate in the spring and 

fff 

early summer of 1965A^jLbehind the scene while the American public was in ignorance 
of the proceedengs"jllII, 445), and therefore merit a lengthy chapter in the 
Pentagon Study. The muksk build-up(| of U.S. combat forces^ft^Hf^aUM* like the 


w A 

bombing of the North,^expected to be costly to the United States and was uncertain 


and dangerous in its further consequences. i , \ 

The decision to pound South Vietnam to bitsj^as the subject of no internal 
debate, so far as the record indicates. In fact, the decision and its impact was 


so insignificant that even the lack of concern over it receives no comment 
(in contrast to the decision to land combat Karines) . i^^smHBHMVIlHiBBl^^pplies 

n 


to "responsible" segments of the peace movement, in large measure. Oh J.,li 

. \ A } 




rilcNamara pointed out to the President, not inaccurately, that the "hue and cry" 


over bombing relates primarily to the North (Ill, 337). There were, of course, 
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those whom McGeorge bundy called the "wild men in the wings," but their hue 


and cry over the destruction of the rural society of South Vietnam had ^ not yet 
come to the attention of Washington, and would not, until it became considerably 
more strident and indecorous (see above, p. XX). 

With regard to scale, we read that "From the first, strike requirements in 
SVN had first call on U.S. air assets in Southeast Asia" (IV, 18; also note 77). 


The analyst refers to "recommendations that had been made previously by COMUSMACV 
J^Tnd especiilly ihsistently by CINCPAC/^ to expand the use of US airpower in SVN" 


(III, 337). He cites one example from each of these authorities. General 


Westmoreland, on February 25 1965, thought that we could "buy time" and reverse 


the decline in the South by ^adding three Army helicopter companies, flying more 


close support and reconnaissance missions,* and using ground combat troops. Admiral 
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Sharp wrote to General Wheeler the following day that "...the single most 
important thing we can do to improve the security situation in South Vietnam 
is to make full use'of our airpower." These recommendations followed shortly 
after the initiation of regular and intensive aerial bombardment in South 
Vietnam (see above, at note 5, and note 91a). 

After the VC attack on the US air base at Bien Hoa, the Joint Chiefs 
nf "US igUijj Hil^^punitive actions* against the DRv''' and 
in connection with them, a number of soEa measures in South Vietnanm. In addition, 
they reported to CINCPAC, COMUSliACV, and Ambassador Taylor that they were 
"considering military utility of employing US aircraft in South Vietnam in 
country..." (Ill, 587; Nov. 1, 1964). Taylor was opposed (III, 591), arguing 
that "air strength in-coungry is not...going to have a significant effect on 
the outcome of the counterinsurgency campaggn"atHa and would be "a departure 
for no...clear gain from the principle that the Vietnamese fight their own 

in SVN. He described this proposal as "new." That is not entirely correct. 
William Bundy's memorandum recording the consensus reached in discussions 

bfitw’een Taylor, Rusk, McNamara and Wheeler for Presidential review and decision 
on September 8 noted that "We are also considering minor changes in the US 
tole within South Vietnam, but these would not include decisions until 






tentative actions 


November" (III, 562). And McNaughton, in a long list of 

Oct. 13, included "US^oh”VC targets SVNf|[>^ discussion of immediate 


actions in coming weeks on Nov. 8, drafted by W. Bundy, suggested consideration 
of "explicit use of US air in South Viet-Nam if a lucrative target appears" (III, i 
618)*, and an analysis of the rejected option of "fast/full squeeze" 

mentioned the possibility that "US fixed-wing aircraft could be committed to 
direct support within South Vietnam" (III, 634; it also 


"envisage[d] further an early ground attack northward to seize, liberate 

and occupy North Vietnam" in the event of a DRV^^ 

. „ L;,, . . ,, \ as the political base of 

in res^liation the U.S. escalation. On January 27, 
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the American effort in the South appeared to be collapsing, McNamara 

agreed that Westmoreland should be authorized to use U.S. jets in the case of 


"emergencies in South Vietnam" 


wm 


(III, 687). This seems to exhaust the 


record prior to February, when the bombing of the North was undertaken in a 
desperation, and iBiitfBiiiaKsAHiHiMMMB&Hfr U.S. jets were ’’authorized to 
support the RVNAi|without rest^^tion', 

A cable from Admiral Sharp (CINCPAC) to the Joint Chiefs on February 24 


(III, 391) CCyiSCfMthUi 


recommended that a squadron of Marine F4*s be deployed to Da Nang for close 
air support for thei two iMneai Marine battalions soon to be dispatched and "for 
other missions along with primary mission" (III, 419). The "other missions" are 
not specified. The GVN did not mfl^quiesce in the deployment of a MArine 

Tactical Fighter Squddron until April 6 (III, 455). This reluctance of GVN 
officials was rather yypical («-/instance of "Vietnamese xenophobia," no doubt). 
The general pattern through the 1960s was for the U.S. authorities to decide on 
appropriate measures of escalation and then to try to convince the GVN to 




■mbaii B iflftBihaiiA 










r Finally, 


r 

agreement was obtained, a news release 


would be issued stating typically that "After consultCition between the 
governments of South Vietnam and the United States, the United States Government 
has agreed to the request of the Government of Vietnam to..." (Ill, 423). The 
elaborate maneuvering was necessary to maintain the pre^^nse that the United 
States was responding to the request of the authentic indigenous government for 


SiP'i 
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help in resisting aggression. As the analyst states, in commenting on some 
proposals of President Diem in 1961 which probably caused ”the initial ceaction 
...of surprise,” "The U.S. was not accustomed to GVN initiatives; it seldom 
sought them" (II, 446-7). In later years, as the facade disintegrated, the 
problem of gaining GVN acquiescence mounted. In one crucial case, the 
President’s new program of escalation in February 1965 was received "with 
enthusiasm" by Ambassador Taylor in Saigon, but "he explained the difficulties 
he faced in obtaining authentic GVN concurrence ’in the condition of virtual 
non-government’ which existed in Saigon at that moment" (III, 323). 

On March 5, CINCPAC cabled to General Wheeler that "the single most important 

thing we can do quickly to improve the security situation in SVN is to make full 

use of our aTr power*' (III, 429^. Four aays"T?ater^ restrictions on U.S. aircraft 

"were lifted, permitting their use in combat operations in South Vietnam with 

USAF markin^i and without VNAF personnel aboard" (III, 334) — that is, without the 

Csee 

deception of earlier 



K. Johnson was leading a "high-ranking team" investigating the situation in South 


Vietnam. He returned on March 12 with 21 recommendations, four relating to the 
use of air and helicopter forces in the Sotth. The first three, approved by 
Secretary McNamara, proposed additional helicopters for troop mobility, aircraft 
for intelligence, and target research and analysis "to utilize increased info 
effectively" — how is not specified. The fourth 



























recommendation, with a !?uestion-mark in the margin added by the Defense 
Secretary, is: "^aluate effects of COMUSMACV's unrestricted employment of 

U.S. fighter-bombers within SVN" (III, 95; General Johnson's recommendations . 

d*, 

were approved by the President on April III, . Directly below we 

read that "On 17 March...refugee problems were mounting in I and II Corps" 

(III, 97) — perhaps, though nothing is said, a result of unrestricted 
bombing. So press reports would indicate. For example, A.J. Langguth writes 
that in the spring of 1965 he "watched while a tribe of hill people near Kontum 
[II Corps] trudged away from their village to escape the American bombing," 


to be "given a lecture by a Vietnamese officer on the evils of Communism" 
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their arrival at a refugee camp. 

In a memo of February 18, William Bundy mentions an incident "in which 

Communist agents stirred up a village 'protest' against government air attacks" 

(III, 692). The incident is not further identified. Perhaps it ms was similar 

to one a few weeks later, when, after South Vietnamese planes bombed a village 

killing 45 including 37 school children, villagers carrying coffins marched 
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in protest to Danang but were turned back by Vietnamese troops. 

Maxwell Taylor, who can always be counted on to add just 
the right note of black humor, had/already completed the evaluation urged by 

1© U h f tf'vi , ^ 


General AHBMBdac. He informed the President on March 11 that "The most 
encouraging phenomenon of the past week has been the rise in Vietnamese morale 
ninnntiiiiiiiii iP i.,d occasioned by the air strikes against North Vietnam on March 2, 
the announcement of our intention to utilize U.S. jet aircraft within South 
Vietnam, and the landing of the Marines at Danang...The press and the public have 


reacted most favorably to all three of these events" (III, 345j^j ■^he Marines 
at Danaflg were^ learn differently — see below, p. XX). As to the use of 
American planes within South Vietnam, it is not recorded whether the Ambassador's 


survey of public opinion included, for example, the inhabitants of five hamlets 
north of Saigon where 50 peasants had been killdd in a napalm attack by American— 
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piloted B-26's several months earlier — that is, well before the lifting of 

91c 

restrictions on U.S. aircraft. We have already noted the February evaluation 
"a by COMUSMACV regarding the beneficial effect of U.S. air strikes ... 

in the North and South on Southern morale in February 
(see p. XX; also III, 424-5). 


In a 


tiiHmz r* c r J \ 

'• P(«h oT 

suggested "US/VNAF air & naval strikes against VC ops and bases in SVN," as 

\ ^ ^ fro^ ct^S\\r< p|s£ (Crr,fc<?7). 

one element in an elaborate\^rogramof\lMMBMiMHnViWH^^H9El^^@^Mi^ 

frcsewhtit U ns oi<*s5'iCAl p-f -tic Sih<(clic»' 

lA'ttV". a.nctl'^siiy h£ S'iwift.i: 

"It basic strategy of punitive bombingi* in RVN does not take effect by 

mid-year additional deployments of U.S. and 3rd Country forces should be 

considered" (CJ^|464). The reference to RVN^ates a "sic !" from the analyst. 

We know from other sources that the "punitive bombing in RVN" did take 

effect in one sense, namely, in "literally pounding the place to bits" (Fall, 

at note 5). It also succeeded in tripling the h number of recruits for the Viet 


Cong^while providing the "enemy" (in 1966) with about 27,000 tons of unexplpded 

riore than enough to make all the mines and booby traps which were 

thought to have killed over 1000 U.S. soldiers that year" — a year in which 

"the number of NLF/NVA soldiers killed by air strikes was estimated at less than 
91d 

100 ." 


The tactic of massive bombardment must be labeled "counterproductive" 
f e. e s e. y ipu4<A o-v i een i 

advanced cretinism^ the U.S. goal wmmtCto win support for 

the local government or to "protect the population," ^ut it is quite rational 

I I 

as a device for demolishing the society in which a rebellion is rooted and 
takes refuge* Hearts and minds can be left to a later stage, when the 
population IS driven to refugee camps or urban slums wmirm-tirim r (it is hoped) 

no way to survive outside of the fral5|ework established by U.S. terror. Then 
the gentle nation-builders can appear on the scene to win the hearts and minds^ 

-i- -— - 

cwrt Irrir^ 4tai^y;the apologists for state "^‘^riwiTrn-rrw^ li speak of the 
unintended consequences of military action. 
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In early March two Marine battalions were deployed at Da Nang, joining 
the 1300 Marines already there (III, 402), the first overt deployment of 
U.S. combat forces. Their mission was to protect the Da Nang base, "which 
was heavily supporting air activity over North ^d South Vietnam," and was 
therefore "a lucrative target" for the Viet Cong (III, 424, 389). The mission, 
in el^ort, was to prevent another "outrageous act" of the VC such as the attack 



on the U.S. air base at Bien Hoa on November 


decided *'to get U.S. ground combat units involved m in the war against the 
insurgents^' (III, 394). At the Honolulu meeting of April 20 "It was agreed 
that tasks within South V ietnam should have firfet call on air assets in the 
area" (III, 359|r; McNaughton's minutes, his emphasis). According to the analyst. 


II 


it seems apparent that Honolulu marked the relative downgrading of pressures 


against the North, in jiaavor of more intensive activity in the South." A May 4 


assessment by Ambassador Taylor* noted that North Vietnam might 
introduce "additional PAVN n. 











units on order of several regiments... [in the hope of ].. .off setting US/GVl'i 

« p• • 

application of air power" (III, 36- 
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*'In line with the April decis 

to give 

priority to South Vietnam over 




North Vietnam in the employment of ..5. air power, a major administration decision 

was taken after the bombing pause 'seeing May 18] to assign saturation bombing 

missions in the South to A SAC 6-51 zcabers..." (Ill, 383). In mid-February 

the Administration had approved the sispatch of 30 B-52's to Guam,earmarked 

(though never used) for bombing of se-ortant targets in the North (III, 32^\ ia The 

_JJCS had proposed B-52 strikes on ar. scrfield near Hanoi on November 14,196^ (111,629). 

^In early March, Cyrus Vance convened a aeating "to consider using the high-flying 

B-52's for pattern bombing in either North or South Vietnam..." (Ill, 333). The 

decision to undertake saturation boraarig by B—52*s followed some complaints by 
( (wi-fcV twjonitw.fciT‘jj 

Westmorelano^that massive air attacia on VC base areas (e.g., one on April 15, 

with 900 tons of ordnance dropped) vara inefficient, the topography being "more 

suitable for area carpet bombing." T.ie first B-52 raid was authorized on 

L'it I-Ip 

June 18. Air attacks "increased sig:_ficantly in South Vietnam" (IIl\i<S<f). 

pre.p»£<j4J ^ 

There are occasional further riiarences tor'increased use of air in-country, 
iricluding B—52 s (McNamara, July ..3655 IV, 298), but nothing about the scale 
and character of the air war, or tut devastating hel it'opter and artillery war^^ 


in the South, as there is virtual!' ic ihing about 








































the impact of U.S. ground opprations on the Vietnamese. For example, we learn that 
"Vietnam changed over from a rice exporter in the years through 196A to a heavy 

% 

importer from 1965 onwards" (II, 366), & but the reason remains a mystery, one 
of the many that did not have sufficient "signal strength" to reach the higher 

I 

circles of decision-making. One can deduce from the Pentagon Study that the 

technological war was not exactly a bed of roses. A "ROles and Missions Study" 

1966 recommended (that The physical and attitudinal consequences of present 

air and artillery employment policies should be studied" (II, 385). But the follow-up, 

if any, is missing from thft recorH^ftJ;^j^ame report urged that ARVN Ranger units 

should be disbanded "because of generally bad behavior," but COMUSMACV demurred on 

grounds that this "wouldjfc seriously reduce /^VN combat strength"). 

To pick up the story of the air war in South Vietnam after the April/^cision 

to give priority to the South in the emplo 3 nnent of air power, we must, again, turn 

to other sources. Malcolm Browne reported in May tha^"in the South, ^uge sectors of 

f the~nation have been ^et|are^'free bombing zones,’in which anything that moves is a 

legitimate target. Tens of thousands of tons of bomibs, rockets, napalm and cannon 

fire are poured into these vast areas each week. If only by the laws of chance, blood- 

shed is believed to be heavy in these ^ds/y^ strongly pro-Administration report 

by Thomas Ross at the same time notes that "there is some evidence of popular 

resentment to the expanding use of napalm, a development which is not surprising if 

one has observed a hospital ward full of bleeding women and children seared from 
92 

head to toe." From this point on the story is familiar, at least to those blessed 
gift 

bhe of literacy, though evidently not worthy of the attention of the 

grand strategists in Washington. 

Documentation of the aijfwar in South Vietnam prior to 1965 is also slight. A 

CIA report of July 1962 mentions "extensive relocation Mon'^gnar^s" resulting from fear 

of Viet Cong "and new found respect for power GVN has manifested bombing attacks and 

use helicopters (II, 687; in other cases, the CIA tactfully observes, "movement has 
been at invitation GVN"). The CIA analyst shares the concern of the Ambassador, 
fearing adverse political impact of bombing non-VC installations and concentrations 
of people." In December 1962, State Department intelligence "that 

indiscriminate bombing in the countryside is forcing innocent or wavering peasants 
toward the Viet Cong" (II, 706) and estimated that over 100,000 Montagnards had fled 




















controlled areas. 




principally to Viet Cong excesses and the general intensification of 
fighting in the highlands rather than to any positive measures taken 
the GVN to appeal to the tribespeople. The extensive use of artillery 
aerial bombardment and other apparently excessive and indiscriminate 
sures by GVN military and security forces in attempting to eliminate 
Viet Cong have undoubtedly killed many innocent peasants and made 
:y others more willing than before to cooperate with the Viet Cong,,/' 


, 708-9). 


rt further urged "restriction of the tactical use of airpower" since 




e peasants and positive identification with the Viet 


and are largely dependent on the local population. Their ability to 
intact, after GVN military clearing operations "is considerably 
by the concealment afforded them, voluntarily or otherwise, by the 
pulation" (696). It is left to the reader to imagine the effects of the 
rtillery and air pove^to 'soften up' the enemy" (703), an enemy that 
aled by the local population. 

ilar concerns were expressed shortly after by Michael Forrestal (II, 

vr.o reports that U.S. advisors, helicopters, air support and arms have 

A«.VNf, 

increased aggressiveness" on the part of The U.S. can hardly 

-sccnsibility for the consequences, say for the fact that "no one really 
. cow many of the 20,000 'Viet Cong' killed last year were only innocent 
ESC persuadable villagers," in particular, because of the direct U.S. 
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In April 1966 a task force was set up "to establish a set of interagency ' 
priorities." Thes very ambitious effort, with full interagency representation, 
to come up with a final list of priorities from which the Mission and 
Washington could derive their programs...[but] it provoked considerable thought 

in the Mission." In its "first rank of imporfiance" the task force 

I 

placed "Those activities that persuade the people that RVNAF is wholly on the 
side of the people and acting in their interests..." (II, 580-3). At this point, 
words fail. For years, RVNAF — trained, fully^^^^uipped, and advised by the 
United States had been driving the people of South Vietnam from their homes 
and smashing their villages into dust, and now, in April 1966, it is a "highest 
priority" task for the United States Mission to persuade the people that RVNAF is 
on their side and acting in their interests. What kinds of thoughts must pass 
through the mind of a person capable of producing such a recommendation? 

The Pentagon Study terminates before the massive escalation of the air 
war in 1968, to reach its peak of fury in the early months of the Nixon Administration, 
and before the concentrated air attack v 












on Laos, and then Cambodia, presumably under the direction of the amiable and 
cultivated Professor who is said to provide the President x^ith his more profound 
strategic concepts. One of the final documents in the Pentagon Study is a cable 
to U.S. Ambassadors informing them of the decision to redistribute the bombing 
on April 1, 1968 (what the analyst describes, tongue-in-cheek perhaps, as "the 
decision to cut back the bombingi," IV, 275): "air power now used north of 
ZOtTTYcan probably B~usea' iTT'Taos ... and in SVN" (IV, 595), a grim and accurate 

uw 

portent, as the peasants of South Vietnam, Laos, and ■—ri"~Tr Cambodia would soon 


discover. 

Patricia Ellsberg has described the Pentagon Papers as "the language of 

torturers." But these are torturers of a special sort, separated from their 

victims not only by half the globe but also by bureaucratic obfuscation and a 

cold technology of destruction. Apparently, the backroom boys were so bemused 

with "the militant and aggressive expansionist policy advocated by the present 
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rulers of Communist China" that they could not spare the time for "the heaps 

of dead in the battle zone includ[ing] many local villagers who didn’t get 
„94 

away in time." In any event, the displacement of the brute facts by weird 
geopolitical delusions produces a tone of moral imbecility that is only enhanced 
when the planners occasionally express some reseirvations over the policies that 
they are recommending — invariably, on grounds of the sort illustrated above. 

In these documents, some policies are regarded as controversial, but not 
the policy of ''Elimination of the Viet Cong fromrthe Saigon area and the Mekong 
Delta, for example. It is the task of U.S. troopsl^o "vigorously undertake" 
this program of eliminating VC forces, known to be indigenous (IV, 301, 302; 
summer 1965). In the Delta, a major center of VC strength, liw^A forces were 
reported during the period covered by this study, though U.S. air and later 
ground forces were heavily engaged in combat, once the U.S. invasion had reached 
a scale sufficient "to take on the Delta" (aUptfCC. »’’^"^^^fTs'r'Army units 
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continued their work in the densely populated Delta provinces,” the analyst 
blandly reports (II, 399; early 1967). We must assume, from his silence, that 

n. 

the documents available to him do not describe ”their work.” When the U.S. 

units were deployed, one commanding officer told correspondent Peter Arnett 

that they hope to ”drive the Viet Cong out of the area before they have to 

95 

reduce the whole countryside to ashes.” They failed. Another mistake, with 

"frVx 

more unintended consequences. By ipiiSi^SgfiBa/1969, officials were complaining 

that pacification efforts were hampered by the indiscriminate killings of 

civilians by U.S. soldiers, and peasants were fleeing the dead gray and black 
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fields and charred ruins of Delta hamlets. 

By late 1966, the plan was to give ”increased emphasis ... to identifying 
and eliminating the VC infrastructure,” for example, by armed river patrol 
operations in the Delta (IV, 379), which were to prove ”significantly successful 
in depriving the enemy of freedom and initiative in the population and resources- 
rich Delta areas” (IV, 539), where ”the VC effort is primarily indigenous” (IV, 

487). McNamara explains that it ”has been our task all along” to ”root out the . 

f Tk 

VC infrastructure and establish the GVN presence" (Nov. 1966; IV, 376). 

a.* MtunCt S 

people are the greatest asset to the enemy,” providing him with ”food, supplies, 
money, manpower, concealment and intelligence.” Conclusion: ”During this 
campaign every effort will be made to deny these assets to the enemy” (IV, 

380). We call this ”protection of the population,” just as ”identifying and 
eliminating the VC infrastructure” is defense of the South Vietnamese people 
against aggression. 

It takes no military genius to predict what will happen to the people who 
are being protected in this way. On returning from a trip to Saigon in 
October 1966, McNamara informed the President that ” The one thing demonstrably 












going for us in Vietnam over the past year has been the large number of enemy 

killed-in-action resulting from the big military operations (IV, 348, his 

% 

emphasis). On 17 November, he reported that ”U.S. forces in SEA have performed 


exceedingly well^"* The enemy "has lost 114,000 troops in the last year, including 

t 

invaluable cadre" (IV, 368). But there is a bit of a question as to just who 
these enemy "troops" really are: "the VC/NVA apparently lose only about one-sixth 
as many weapons as people, (suggesting the possibility that many of the killed 
are unarmed porters or bystanders" (IV, 371). See ^SES^ the remarks of Bernard 
Fall, note 94. With no comment, the text cites the report by the Marines in late 
1966 of *®Jj(6000 NVA troops killed or disabled and 414 weapons lost" (II, 609). 

In the Tet offensive, 1968, when the U.S. command conceded that 

r/vC rather than NVA, killed and captured outnumbered captured 


weapons by a factor of five (IV, 539). By the same criterion, figures presented 

on IV, 377, suggest!^ that U.S. forces killing far more civilians than ARVN 

were, 

forces 

Without describing U.S. military practices, McNamara further notes that 


"about 30% of the reported gains [in population under GVN control] probably co^me 
from movement of refugees into cities and toxms" (IV, 374). It was surely not 
the attractiveness of the GVN that enticed these refugees to flee the country¬ 
side. The same report notes the belief of the rural Vietnamese that "the GVN 
is indifferent to the people’s welfare; the low-level GVN officials are tools 
of the local rich*and the GVN is excessively corrupt from top to bottom" (IV, 

374). This is one reason, no doubt, why the VC "can replace current losses 
solely from within South Vietnam" (IV, 371), and why " Pacification has if anything 
gone backward^ VMcNamara’s emphasis) while "the VC political infrastructure thrives 
in most of the country, continuing to give the enemy his enormous intelligence 
advantagej^" and full security exists nowhere, "not even behind the US Marines* 
















lines and in Saigon” (IV, 348). In fact, when the Marines v/ere deployed in 
springj^ 1965, they discovered ”to their own amazement” that ”the toughest war 

and they turned 


for them was the war in the villages behind them” 
rvn 4 W 

^^grUTling^'a^ painfully slow effort to pacify the villages.Their strategy 
was derived in part ”from their own traditions in the ’Banana Republics’ and 




China” in the 1930’s, where many of the top officers had served. They were 
opposed even by thefri^t-wing political pa^nSj>^II, 535-6). 


The point was not lost on Robert Komer, who was in charge of ”the other war.*^ 

His recommendation, on leaving for SaigonT’'’*'was to ” Step up refugee programs 

deliberately aimed at depriving the VC of a recruiting base ” (IV, 441; emphasis 
^ tv,4t '*op£nriiorJt I 

his). Trans la the population into the U.S.-controlled areas, 

thus depriving the enemv of his ’’greatest asset,” namely, the people. Surely 
K(^.er understood thTs, in Apri.ri967 .^l?i(^olas ]^tzenbach~^t it more delicatelT’: 
”We should stimulate a greater refugee flow through psychological inducements 
to further decrease the enemy’s manpower base” (IV, 508). Again, we must turn 
to other sources to learn about the ’’psychological inducements” used, for example, 
the (by now) 26 billion leaflets that have been dropped over South Vietnam, 
warning villagers to move to GVN areas or ”be considered hostile and in danger”; 
to ’’hurry to return to the righteous cause” or ’’stay to die in suffering and 


horrible danger”; or warning that ’’The U.S. Marines \^11 not hesitate to 
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destroy, immediately, any village or hamlet harboring the Vietcong,” 


By the 


use of such psychological inducements, along with measures to drive home their 

reality, it was possible to deplete the recuiting base of the enemy. By the 

init. Ilff 

time McNamara visited Saigon in July, 1967,general l\'estmoreland jb^ able to 
inform him that ’’The war is becoming more and more an NVA war” because the 
enemy has ’’been denied recruits in the numbers required from the populated 
areas along the coast, thereby forcing him to supply manpower from North Vietnar’ 
(IV, 520, 518). This was the primary reason for the infiltration, as COMUSMAC’ 





















^ 0 . iHy 



f. 1 

was aware^though as the 'ffezsive was to show, his calculations were the 

result of "wishful thinking i,rrrr>Dunded by a massive intelligence collection 
and/or evaluation failure" co7). 

Still, Komer’s recoTnmer:.:..Ern 'was to the point. He writes today that "Ih 

through 1967 most of the fr—er arrayed against Saigon were southern Viet Cori, 

not regular troops from the T'rrrh," but "Today the VC recruiting base is 
99 

attenuated." How, he dc-ar? r_: r specify, nor does he recall his recommendati:c 
that this be done deliberar^l”. honerT5^^>f understands that it was not the 
attractiveness of the GVS c-rar depleted the VC recruiting base. On the con¬ 
trary, "Saigon’s record in ce^alirg vrith the underlying causes of the Viet Coni 
revolution is still spotty ar rest," though U.S. firepower was an effective 
substitute. 

l^omeTfelt that the grr-v-h-g nunber of refugees posed a problem, though ir 
some w^ays it "is a plus" si-ria "Xt helps deprive VC of recruiting potential crai 
rice growers." Furthermore, dc "is partly indicative of growing peasant desire 
% seek security on our side" '*1, 569). How significant and gratifying that 
the peasants should seek sec._rity on our side, joining the righteous cause, 
instead of remaining in their villages with the Viet Cong "to die in sufferim 
and horrible danger." The rresident’s chief adviser on pacification is only * 
shade more subtle than a srliier "with the butt of his rifle in the back of a 
woman he was marching alorg who told Griffith^ quite seriously: "It's great 
to see these people voting v-iih their feet."^^*^ 

■d!'" ~ ..g 

r i B ii Tifinr i vi-—.-■■i , — « ■^r^rr inf-- 
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The general problem was outlined in a force requirement study in early 1967. 

In I Corps in the North, it is necessary to eliminate enemy forces and base areas 

% 

and to remove his control over large popihlation and food resources** in areas 
where "'fhe enemy has operated for years virtually unmolested" (COMUSMACV). "The 
next most dangerous situation,** the analyst summarizes, **appeared to be that in 
II C0rps..•[where]••.the enemy, orienting himself on the population, presented a 
different problem...*' In 11(1 Corps it is necessary **to expand security radially 
from the Saigon-Cholon area...[with]... an intensified campaign conducted to root 
out the VC infrastructure.** U.S. forces will **provide a protective shield behind 
which the Revolutionary Development programs could operate,** conducting search and 
destroy operations against the (indigenous) VC forces and **base area clusters.** 

^33—5. Unless the VC infrastructure (**the VC officials and organizers**) **was 
destroyed, US—GVh military and pacification forces soon degenerated into nothing more 
than an occupation Brmy^*' UtwaTn^er ask^^wh^her or not U.S. forces should be 
or even could be profitably engaged in pacification** (IV, 513). We know from other 


sources, apparently not available to the analyst, that U.S. forces were profitably 
engaged in the destruction, massacre, and forced population mhebb concentration that 


was a necessary preliminary for *'Revolutionary Development**. 

The U.S. command itself **fighting a war of attrition in Southeast Asia,** 

**kill[ing] large 

in accordance with Westmoreland’s concept of **a ’meatgrinderJ** 

numbers of the enemy but in the end do[ing] little better than hold[ing] our own** 
(IV, 442). "Essentially, we are fighting Vietnam's birth rate", spates 'i^|^fficial 
quoted in a "startlingly accurate" newspaper account (IV, 587). Specifically in 
North Vietnam, "the bombing was unable to beat the birth rate" (IV, 227). f^In the 


South, the 


task faced by the U.S. was to **build a nation** while '*rooting out 


the infrastructure of the organization that had captitired the national movement. A 
^if^icult task, but perhaps not impossible, given sufficient force. Robert Komer, 
ever an optimist, thought it could be done. He advocated **increasing erosion of 
sourthern VC strength** (IV, 391) and cheerily reported to the President (February,1967) 
that S although **few of our programs — civil or military — are very efficient,*' 
still "we are grinding the enemy down by sheer weight and mass'* (IV, 420). Later, 

Komer was to explain that thanks to massive U.S. intervention at horrendous cost," 
a favorable military environment"was created "in which the largely political competitic 
for control and support of the key rural population could begin again" in this 












The "constructive aims" 


1 02 

"revolutionary, largely political conflict." 

of pacification are to protect the rural population from the insurgents,"which 

also helps to deprive the insurgency of its rural popular base," and to 

ho-h e.as'j , 

generate support for the Saigon regime — given the 

character of this regime, as noted by McNamara (cf. p. XX, above) and others. 
It was much easier to fulfill the constructive aim of depriving the 
insurgency of its rural popular base by programs of deliberate refugee 
generation, as Komer proposed. 

For details on how it is done we must turn again to observers who are 
concerned with the facts. A sample, not unrepresentative, is given in this 
Reuters dispatch: 

"Troops of the Americal Division were burning down suspected 
Vietcong villages near Songmy, the scene of an alleged 
massacre of South Vietnamese civilians last year by American 
soldiers, as recently as last month. 

’Within a matter of a week at the end of October*, we destroyed 
13 villages,’ said Second Lt. Norman E. Cuttrell, aged 22, of 
Terre Haute, Ind. ... According to Lt. Col. Russ \^±tla of 
Ganado, Ariz., the burning by ’Zippo squads,’ so named for their 
cigarette lighters, is intended to ’deny the villages to the 
Vietcong.’ It is part of the pacification program in Quangnai 
Province ... The inhabitants are ... placed in newly constructed 
’resettlement villages,’ which are often enclosed by barbed wire ... 

If the town is in a free-fire zone ... and if the village has 
already been burned once before, ’the people who go out know that 
they will be dead,’ the sergeant declared. 

’If it’s a free-fire zone, you can sit on the hills and see 
the dinks [Vietnamese] running around, so they call in big air 
strikes,’ he said."lC3 

By such means, the insurgency was deprived of its rural base. But that 
is not the end. Relocation must not be permitted merely to transfer the 
rot to another place. Rather, the traditional society and the village 
structure must be thoroughly demolished. The process has been described 


by many close observers: 









’Relocation’ consists of destroying the fabric of rural society, 
using every military means possible to uproot the people and 
lay waste their homes for the purpose of creating a captive 
mass of people with their spirits broken in the hope of facili¬ 
tating easier penetration with the new ideology.1^4 

It is for this reason that Colonel William Corson of the Marines described 


the forced evacuation program — one of the milder forms of military 
intervention — as a^form of genocide. 

""*""RobertnKomer"?S3?^!T?*flf!T5^^^. 
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some as a war criminal. After all, his work did not involve ’’bombjiig. 


napalm, defoliation and other technological means.” Rather, he W 4 ^s 

/ 

i^olved only in the constructive task of nation building aft^l: others 


had succeeded ”in grinding the enemy down by sheer weight >and mass” at 

\ X 

"horrendc^ cost." His task was clean, bloodless, a^ constructive; to 
help the S^'^on regime win the "political competition" once a "favorable 







military environment was created” — for example, by programs of deliberate 

refugee generation ^^uch as the one just d^cribed. He was helping to 

\ / 

’’build a nation” in South Vietnam. Si>rely, then, only the ill-informed 

or malicious could possibly accuse- him of complicity in criminal acts. 

\ /■ 

In the same ’’Epilogue” Ktjmer emphasizes that post-1967 pacification 

jt 

was ’’ wholly Vietnamese manited and commanded” ( his emphasis ) . His concept 

/ 

of his role is rather J.-lke that of the Province Senior Advisor of Chau 

/ 

Doc Province, in a^.diristmas message to the folks back home: "We of 

#' V 

MACCORDS Advisory Team 64, Chau Doc, Vietnam, here on the Cambodian border 

/ 

are wholly dedicated to helping the Vietnamese help themselves and in so 
doing ap^ helping to keep our great country free.” With God on our side, 
he adds. The full text appears in Griffiths^ book facing a picture of an 


oid man chained to a plank. 




X:- 


Komer chooses not to mention the fact, documented endlessly by the 


P'i ""s ,"ol:hers, that roof! 

















Robert Komer finds it difficult to comprehend why some might regard him 

as a possible candidate for a war crimes trial. The issue was raised by ' 

Eqbal Ahmad, with reference to a speech in which Komer explained that Vietnam 

had proved the inefficacy of gradual escalation” which permitted the ”guerrillas 

to make adjustment^'; the "lesson” of Vietnam is to escalate ruthlessly and 

rapidly, to snow them under.” In an outraged reply, Komer reviews his career as 

Speiial Assistant to the President from April 1966 and as "chief pacification 

he) 

adviser to the GVN” from May 1967 to November 1968 (whenpeaded the CORDS program 

as^'^^S Deputy to COMUSMACV, the program being under military control; II, . 

The charge, he claims, must ^seem strange^ to anyone ft®*^familiar with the 

post~1966 program,^ which he ^helped develop,^ "one of the more sensible and 

constructive endeavors whichit the U.S. belatedly supported in Vietnam,” Its 

first phase "was essentially a nation-building effort, an attempt to help build a 

viable socio-economic fabric in the middle of a shooting war,” From May 1967, 

when CORDS was set up under Komer's direction, the^program " was wholly Vietnamese 

manned and commanced ^ (his emphasis), his role being only "to provide advice 

and logistic/financial help ' to the GVN effort. The program did not rely on 

"bombing, napalm^defoliation, and other technological means" and the "pacifiers" 

opposed and sought to minimize generation of refugees^ "fhe stress was on local 
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self-government, political checks and balances, and rule of law," 


In general, Komer explains, his task was clean, bloodless and constructive; 

to help the Saigon regime "build a nation". Surely, then, only the ill-informed 

or malicious could possibly accuse him of complicity in criminal acts. 

Perhaps the absurdity of Komer's defense is apparent without further comment. 

Nevertheless, noting his laudable concern that "The record of U.S. pacification 

support and advice need not be hidden behind a classified screen*,' let us compare 

(Jihat is available 

his presentation with the recordVaiKffiHiiireii now that the classifed screen has 
p^ rinV/gJ A 

beenjTiFted. 

The pacifiers, he tells us, did not seek ^the displacement and dispossession 











of the rural population" and sought to minimize refugee generation. As already 
noted, Komer is one of the few Administration officials on record with the 
explicit recommendation to " Step up refugee programs deliberately aimed at 
depriving the VC of a recruiting base ." 

Komer states that after the establishment of CORDS, the pacification program 
was " wholly Vietnamese manned and commanded . His concept of his role is rather 
like that of a Province Senior Advisor in a Christmas message to the folks back home: 

"We of MmKmHm MACCOkDS Advisory Team 64, Chau Doc, Vietnam, here on the 


Cambodian border are wholly dedicated to helping the Vietnamese help 


themselves and in so doing are helping to keep our great country free." 
With God on our side, he adds. The full text appears in Griffiths’ bool^'T^ng 


a picture of an old man wrapped in a blanketjfES chained to a plank. 

Komer fails to mention the fact, documented endlessly by the press, the 
Pentagon Papers, and others, that rooting out the VC infrastructure and "denying 
the villages to the Viet Cong" was primarily an American responsibilijrjr, as 
part of the pacification program" (see p. XX, above). American armed force was 



to "provide the shield" behind which ARVN could "shift its weight of effort to 

.—-"^Revolutionary 

an extent not kim heretofore feasible to direct support of 
.ent ], while U. S. and \ 

"free world" (US/FW) maneuver battalions can "support Bn 
by spreading security radially from the bases to protect more of the population. 
(Westmoreland, j^II, 588). Discussing /program, the analyst remarks that the 

structure of CORDS was "so massive that the Vietnamese were in danger of being 


almost forgotten" (II, 622). McNamara proposed in September 1966 that COMUSMACV 
be assigned responsibility for pacification. Komer, supporting this proposal, noted 
that "the military are much better set up to manage a huge pacification effort," 


since 60 70% of the"real job of pacification is providing local security..^Which]... 

can only be done by the military" (II, 590). As Komer explains elsewher^^iven the 
massive military support required, it made good sense on the U.S. side to put the new 

- - -...... . 


unified U.S. advisory structure [CORDS] under military command." 

In an announcement drafted by Komer in May 1967, Ambassador Bunker stated thfit 



















J- is 

err 

KIHl'Ui• J^either exclusively a civilian nor exclusively a military function, but 
vpv^ssentially civil-military in character,** involving **both the provision of 
continuous local security in the countryside — necessarily a primarily .military 
task [ ] and the constructive programs conducted by the Ministry of Revolutionary 

Development [of the GVN], largely through its 59-member RD teams,** trained by 

I 

the CIA (II, 616-7; 567-8). It was in this announcement that Bunker reported 
that General Westmoreland would undertake **the responsibility for the performance 
of our U.S. Mission field programs in support of pacification or Revolutionary 
i^evelopment, with Komer as Deptitiy to COMUSMACV in charge of the new finx CORDS 


program 


Rjr as **the single manager for 


pacification** (II, 428). The Combined fiampgnmw Campaign Planfof the U.S. 

and Saigon military forces (MACV/JGS; II, 495f.) assigned to ARVN regular 
^orces the task of **operations to destroy VC guerrillas and infrastructure 
in specified hamlet or village areas** in conjunction with provincial military 
-orces and civil and intelligence and police. US/FW military forces were to 
conduct combined operations with the Saigon military/poiice forces **to destroy 
VC guerrillas and infrastructure in specified hamlet or village areas...**, 
enough it was left to the Provincial forces and the National Police to carry 
-ut population and resources control** directly. US/FW military forces were also 
-o conduct military and civic action to help win the m support of the people 
icr the govenment with emphasis to ensure that credit is given to the GVN** (a 


cirective observed by Komer in the remarks cited in his **Epilogue**) . 

Komer s remarks on the ** wholly Vietnamese manned and commanded ** 

should also be read in the light of his recommendation that **leverage** 

^ust be applied always in such manner as to keep the GVN foremo^^ in the picture 
-.esented to its own people and the world at lafge...The exercise of leverage 
-n a personal manner and hidden from the public view is likely to be most 
riiective** (II, 503-4). We are **applying more leverage in pacification*', he adds. 










his view was that "increased use of U.S. leverage...must be done discreetly" (II, 
430; analyst). Perhaps it might be more accurate to say that the U.S. must 
pretend that the GVN exists, to ourselves, to the world at large, and to the 
population that we are trying to win for it. 

As noted above, Komer always emphasized the central military component in 
pacification. He insisted that "we must dovetail the military’s sweep 
operations and civil pacification" so as to "secure and hold the countryside 
cleared by military operations," and he "put everyone politely on notice" that 
he had no hesitation in calling on "military resources, which are frequently 
the best and mos"^ readily available" (II, 570). Pacification ^^demands a multifaceted 
civil-military response" to provide security, for " breaking the hold of the VC 
oyer the people ," to " systematize the flow of refugees ." etc. (II, ^ 

his emphasis). The most important problem in pacification, in his constantly 
reiterated view, is security, a military-police problem. In comparison, his 
position on land reform, though he pressed for signs of progress and urged that 
it be accelerated "to consolidate rural support behind the GVN," was "that it 
was not an important issue in Vietnam." "Far more important was the matter of 
security in the countryside" (II, 400, 569, 392; IV, 441), 69-70% of the 
"real job of pacification," as already noted. 

Returning to his"6pilogueV one of these places in which he is "about as 
candid, forthright, accessible, and responsive as anyone in Vietnam could be," 
we read that the "pacifiers," who "had nothing to hide," did not rely on military 
means, opposed generation of refugees, and stressed local self-government, political 
checks and balances, and rule of law. 


A CORDS report from BieU Hoa Province for the period ending December 31, 1967, 
when Komer was CORDS Deputy to COMUSMACV, gives a Ipit more insight into the 



wholly Vietnamese programs that Komer and his American Colleagues 

merely advised. Because of the corruption and inefficiency of the GVN officials 














(whose ip. "primary interest... is money"), "CORDS has had to increasingly rely on 
the resources, skills and capabilities of resident US military units." "CORDS 
Bien Hoa (as well as the GVN itself) owes a great deal to these units and their 


commanders who have unselfishly devoted themselves to furthering pacification." 

^[of So uth V ietnam], / 

The "disturbing truth" is that "it still remains for the governmen^]^"l^ith --^ 

forceful and meaningful direction from above, to begin to assume the responsibility 
for prosecuting this war add the pacification effort" (II, 407). The Pentagon 
Study terminates at this point, but we know from many other sources that in the 
following months the reliance on the U.S. military in preparing the ground 
for "pacification" increased, the My Lai massacre being only the best known and 
most grotesque example. Allan Goodman writes that "Whatever else the introduction 
of [American combat troops] may have achieved it is now clear that their participation 
in the conflict (particularly in the twelve months after the Tet offensive 
of 1968) seriously weakened the ability of the VC/NVA to conduct effective mobile 
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warfare within South Vietnam." Forced population removal and massive 

devastation intensified, and still proceed, laying the groundwork for the wholly 
Vietnamese manned and commanded program of constructive nationa-building that 
Komer outlines. 

The same period am marked the implementation of another of Komer*s 
mruiainaBniiiiiism interesting recommendations, given along with his recommendation to 
stgp up<r programs of deliberate refugee generation (IV, 441): " Revamp and put new 
steam behind a coordinated US/GVN intelligence collatimn and action effort 

targeted on the VC infrastructure at the critical provincial,district^and village 

levelsj l" (his emphasis). The problem, he related, is that "we are just not getting 
enough payoff yet from the massive intelligence we are inceeasingly collecting. 
Police/military coordination is sadly lacking bcr^l^ in collection and in swift 
reaction." 

Two months later, on June 14 1967, in a Memorandum for General Westmoreland 
entitled "Otganization for Attack on V.C. infrastructure,""Komer recommended 
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consolidation, under his direction, of U.S. anti-infrastructure intelligence 


sffott, and expressed his desire for a "unified GVN/US, civil/military 'management 


structure targeted on mniDimiHfliiirmnlitunBifiilM infrastructure'." In response, ICEX (Intelligeno 
Coordination and Exploitation)^wasdeveloped in July 1967. This was an "ingenious 


compromise structure under Westmoreland and Komer" which "resolved" the problem 
by a Roles and Missions Study Group proposal that "Special Branch Police 


- which meant on the American side the CIA — take over the anti-infaastructure 
effort' (II, 429, 585). ICEX, involving CIA, US military and m civilians, and the 
GVN military-police-intelligence apparatus, appears to have been the immediate 


predecessor of the ft tfw Phoenix program, other sources indicate. Early internal 
directives describe the Phoenix program as an American program of advice, 

support and assistance to the GVN Phung Hoang program. Later modifications 
delete reference to "phoenix" and miuB refer merely to the GVN Phung Hoang 

program, again, in line with the am irmiTitiJEmHrnfi mH approach of k "keep[ing] the 
GVN foremost in the picture presented to its own people and the world at large." 

This is the practice that Komer follows in his "Epilogue," where he notes that 
"the GVN Phung Hoang program, designed to combat the clandestine Viet Cong 
politico/administrative/logistic/terror apparatus, i5ia atB:^iiiaHfTtiBninTniTi?anBi aTinjn pmfifc!W n 
[has been criticized] as being often misused by GVN officials for other purposes," 
though the record will show that the chief critics were the U.S. advisers themselves." 

Komer's recommendation, cited above, is the earliest explicit proposal, to 
my knowledge, for what later became the Phoenix program of assassination and terror, 
when time was ripe. The Secretary of Defense recommended on March 4, 1968, that 
^P^^^bion Phoenix which is targetj^d against the Viet Cong must be pursued more 
vigorously in closer liaison with the while "Vietnamese armed forces should 

be devoted to anti-infrastructure activities on a priority basis" (IV, 578). Since 
the Pentagon Papers terminaeea at this point in the story, we have no further 
information from this source on this aspect of the "wholly Vietnamese manned and 
commanded" pacification program. 
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As already noted, Komer had complained earlier that "we are just not getting 

enough payoff yet from the massive intelligence we areil increasingly collecting." 

Later on, after Westmoreland and Komer's ICEX became Phoenix and was "pursued more 

vigorously in closer liaison with the U^S^," there was a better payoff, as the 

coordinated US/GVN intelligencei^i-military-police programs succeeded in "neutralizing" 

some 84,000 "Viet Cong infrastructure" with anniBjpnmtimd 21,000 killed, according to 
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repotted "official figures." According to the UPI report, Komer is indeed correct 


in stating that U.S. adviser^ criticized excesses. One states that local officials 
in the Delta decided to kill 80% of the suspects, but American advisers were able 
to convince them that the proportion should be reduced below 50%. Another adviser 
concedes that "naturally, we kill and torture many Vietcong." "The only way to combat 
these people who act like animals in is to kill them." We treat them just as they 


treat us, he adds, failing, however, to list the American towns entered by 

AJPcTnA kij V1 

cadres^n murder and lui cuTemissions. According to the same report, the actual 


assassinations are largely maiadm carried out by former criminals or ex-communists 
recruited and paid by the CIA, which also organizes the provincial interrogation 


centers where prisoners are tortured. Other reports indicate that CIA-directed teams 

‘ ‘ 1 -LI J It > fVitlhaf Citi'ifjt 


- ^ w wa-w w X. p s-/J. t, O 

US n\tYy unifi 

trom ethnic minorities are widely used 1 A iMBMMil 


drawn 

(IV^) reports 

picking up two hitchhikers in the Mekong Delta, ex-criminals, who told him 


that by bringing in a few bodies now and then and collecting the bounty they can 
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live quite handsomely. The program reportedly accelerated substantially 


in March 1971. 


As in other cases of *'body count,*' the numbers given and the identity of the 
various 

victims raise anmnmhmn questions. There is ample evidence, in part in classified 

a»'l3 9H,k ) 

report s, t hat the~prntelligence collecters (heavily infiltrated, —--- 

% ____ 

’often avoid the difficulties and 



(hy the NLF) 


hazards of trying to deal with the NLF infrastructure, meeting their quotas in other 


wa^^. As a device for terrorizing the political opposition, however, the Phoenix 


program may well be effective. Although the actual assassinations, torture, and 
imprisonment are apparently conducted by operatives trained^^nd paid by the U.S., it 
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^WQuld be) 

^"double think,” Komer insists in his "Epilogue,” to criticize the ”GVN Phung 
Hoang program” too harshly. 

We have noted Komer’s insistence that the”pacifiers” were devoted to the 

rule of law. That may well be^RTyfe true, though the significance of this noble 

commitment only becomes clear when we explore the system of laws that they uphold. 

Security offenses” can be tried by Military Field Courts, and the laws are so 

severe that virtually any form of overt dissent might be regarded as a violation 

of National Security; e.g,, undermining public morale, or acts in furtherance 

of Communism or pro-£ommunist neutralism, or acts to undermine the anti—Communist 
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spirit of the country, all punishable by 5 years to death. Recall the conclusion 

of the Conference of Asian Jurists (see above, p. XX) that ”in the former colonial 
territories, the Rule of Law is viewed more as a malevolent instrument of 
tyrannical rule than as a force of emancipation of of protection of human rights.” 
was the case under the American-imposed regime in South Vietnam in the 1950’s 
a major factor in the renewed anti—colonial rebellion — and it remains true 
today, making it possible for magaagihgTnpTiKTfixm Komer-style "pacifiers” to uphold 
the "rule of law.” 
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The problem that Komer always regarded as the most important, namely, 

II 

security in the countryside," w«b fap^oached by the methods just indicated. Among 

lerdel] 


the most vicious were the^cTeliberate refugee generation and 

ms "swift reaction" by the military and police following "a coordinated US/GVN 
intelligence collation and action effort," explicitly recommended by Robert Komer, 
the same Robert Komer who tells us that he was concerned merely with the 
constructive task of helping the Saigon regime to build a nation — advising k it 


on how to win the "political competition" onee a "favorable military environment" 
was created by wiping out the opposition and driving the population into areas 
where "population and resources control" could be effectively conducted by the 
U.S.-trained and advised National Police, 

It is, perhaps, supeffluous to note once again that it is Eqbal Ahmad, not 
Robert Komer (or to take a much more obvious case, Henry Kissinger), who is on 
Harrisburg —— as it is Daniel Ellsberg and Anthony Russo who were 
indicted for releasing the Pentagon Papers to the public, but not those whose 
deliberations and actions are recorded there. Once again, the rule of law. 

Soi» far as the bombing of the North was concerned, the analyst concludes# 
that the idea was based "on a plausible assumption about the rationality of 
NVN's leaders," namely, that they would not want to bear its cost (IV, 57). 

But the guerrillas were "sppplying themselves locally, in the main" (IV, 

57), and as McNamara rather prissily explained to a Senate Committee, 
the North Vietnamese leaders' "regard for the comfort and even the lives 
of the people they control does not seem to be sufficiently high to lead 
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them to bargain for settlement in order to stop a heightened level of 

attack" (IV, 202). Any Nazi could have said the same about Winston Churchill. 

This line of thinking has been extended since by a number of thoughtful 

commentators. William Pfaff, liberal-in-residence at the Hudson Institute, 

explains that "0urs has been a reasonable strategy," but —iiWi 

^ho are rich, who lc|ve life and fear ’costs.’" For us, "death and 

suffering are irrational choices when alternatives exist." "We want life, 

happiness, wealth, power .... " But we failed to comprehend "the strategy 

of the weak," who "deal in absolutes, among them that man inevitably 

suffers and dies." The enemy "stoically accept[s] the destruction of 

wealth and the loss of lives"; "happiness, wealth, power — the very words 

in conjunction reveal a dimension of our experience beyond that of the 

Asian poor." The weak thus invite us to carry our nstrategic logic to its 

>J o1<v j 

eonclusion, which is genocide, "*^^ut we balk, unwilling to "destroy our¬ 
selves ... by contradicting our own value system." As Hoopes formulated 
it, we hesitate, because we realize "that genocide is a terrible burden 

to bear." Thus we fail. Neither Pfaff nor Hoopes tell us how they have 

setlf 

determined that the Asian poor do not love life or fear costs 

I III III I happiness. Perhaps this is demonstrated in a classified 

research study of the|Tnstitute. 


Pfaff and Hoopes are rivalled in their understanding of the Asian 
mind by 4 ia 39 /"Secretaries of State. Byrnes, in December 1946, alluded to 


the problems caused by the "almost childish Vietnamese attitude and 
knowledge of economic questions and vague groping for ’independence,’" 
which was causing all sorts of troubles (o^k 8, p. 89). 


These childish attitudes and vague gropings x^ere perliaps still more 
pronounced because the Vietnamese had "been thoroughly indoctrinated 










with the Atlantic Charter and other ideological pronouncements” and thus 

6-e / 

foolishly e^^ected American help " ^^id ,, p.^6) . Secretary Marshall, more. 

practical and realistic than the Vietnamese, understood the need for ”a 

continued close association between newly-autonomous peoples and powers 

which have long been responsible iM their welfare,” as France had been 
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responsible for the welfare of the Vietnamese ; and he recognized that 
”for an indefinite period” the Vietnamese would require not only French 
material and technical assistance but also ”enlightened political guidance” 
(under a voluntary association); ibid ,, 100-1. Still another Secretary of 
State commented that ”as with most Orientals Diem must be highly suspicious 
of what is going on about him" (Dulles, April 1955; book 10, 


i though apparently Diem was not suspicious enough, as events were 
^ . _ . 

ti< Q/t 



to prove Vv» I 


The National Security Council, equally astute, 



of the USSR in Asia 

n:hat ”its proteges deal with Asiatic peoples who are traditionally 
submissive to power when effectively applied” ^ F 


p. 239; Dec. 1949) 


an insight that has been corroborated so conclusively by the effective 
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application of force to the Vietnamese in the past quarter century. 

Similar perspicacity is exhibited by U. S. Ambassador Maxwell Taylor, 
who has been described elsewhere as the ”chief adviser, if not eminence grise” 
of the Kennedy Administration.He bemoans the ’’national attribute” 
which ’’limits the development of a truly national spirit” among the South 
Vietnamese, perhaps ”innate”or perliaps a residue of the colonial experience. 
And he then proceeds to speculate about "The ability of the Vietcong 
continuously to rebuild their units and to make good their losses” — ’’one 
of the mysteries of this guerrilla war” — and their remarkable morale 
and recuperative powers and continued strength, for which ”we still find 
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no plausible explanation” (III, 668; 27 Nov., 1964). The only explanation 
he can conjure up is the dispatch to the South of ^trained cadre and 
military equipment" and the flow of radio messages. It did not, apparently, 
occur to him that US/GVN operations in North Vietnam somehow did not have a 
similar impact. It is, of course, completely beyond his comprehension that 
the true source of Viet Cong resilience may be precisely a "national 
attribute," deeply rooted in the peasant society that we have systematically 
destroyed, an "attribute" that arouses the Vietnamese peasants to continued 
resistance to colonial domination — the attribute that is repeatedly 
characterized as "xenophobia" in these documents. The same remarkable 
foolishness is revealed when overflights for dropping leaflets in North 

lA 

Vietnam were recommended m May 1961 to maintain morale of North Viet¬ 
namese population," as though the people of North Vietnam, enslaved by theiv* 
Communist masters, were prayerfully awaiting salvation by American bombers, 
or perhaps by the "networks of resistance, covert bases and teams for 
sabotage and light harassment" to be formed in North Vietnam "using the 
foundation established by intelligence operations" (II, 641). 

It would, perhaps, be unfair to quote the various contributions of the 
Joint Chiefs, for example, their suggestion that a firm declaration of 
intent by the U.S. to block^aggr"e^sroT^y^':lijTn3ochina,^^would in general raise 
the morale of all peoples in Southeast Asia and in particular would increase 
the determination of the Indochinese to fight the war to a successful 
conclusion" against the "Soviet Communist campaign in Southeast Asia" 

(Jan. 15, 1954; Covt. Edition, book 9, 214, 216). 


In comparison, Eisenhower appears a model of profundity in ^commenting 
philosophically" on the low morale among "democratic forces in Laos" and 
wondering aloud "why, in interventions of this kind, w0 always seem to 
find that the morale of the Communist forces was better than that of the 






democratic forces" (II, 637). "His explanation was that the Communist 
philosophy appeared to produce a sense of dedication" not matched among those 


"supporting the free forces." The problem had been noted much earlier, e.g., 

in a National Intelligence Estimate of June 1953 pointing out the gloomy 

prospects for the "Vietnamese government" given "the failure of Vietnamese 

to rally to [it]," th^ effective Viet Minh "control," the fact that the 

population assist the Viet Minh more than the French (making it difficult 

"to provide security for the Vietnamese populationthe inability of "the 

Vietnam leadership" to "overcome popular apathy and mobilize the energy and 

resources of the people," and so on (I, 391f.). With hardly more than a 

change of names, this analysis might be taken for ^^r^despairing report from 

Ci Itl ) 

pacification specialists (MACCORDS) on Dec. 31, 1967,j^eplbring the corruption 
of the GVN,^^^ the "ever-widening gap of distrust, distaste and disillusion¬ 
ment between the people and the GVN," and its growing weakness. With these 
words, the analysis ends (II, 406-7^. Plus ja change ... 

Somehow, the U.S. never managed "to influence the GVN to do the things 
we believe they must do to save their own country" (II, 623). In October 
1966, McNamara lamented "that the UjS^ had not yet found the formula for 
training and inspiring the Vietnamese" (II, 388; analyst); " the discouraging 
truth is that, as was the case in 1961 and 1963 and 1965, we have not found 

the formula, the catalyst, for training and inspiring them into effective 

hrhJan,arcJZ> Q-^ CIA Sisctjrte^,^ rtT).) 

action (IV, 349; ^emphasis| W All we ”seem'"t6~be able to”^ is kill, he 

adds. 


Not that ideas were not put forth as to the proper formula, or catalyst. 
A memorandum of October 20, 1954 to the Director of the CIA suggested that 
"a psychological operations concept entitled ’Militant liberty'" might do 
the trick. The concept was later endorsed by General Bonesteel of the NSC 

D ^ D) - 

Planning Board ( tew ag gw t fr.to a» Book 10, ^ 777, 975), but it then disappears 

from the record. The Joint Chiefs, in Feb. 1964, while recommending increased crop 
destruction and other measures, also added that it would be helpful to create 
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a ’cause’ which can serve as a rallying point for the youth/students of Vietnam.*' A 

"National Ps(t^55£kological Operations Plan" might help, ^mngh they thought (111,45) .J 

-'^bassador Bunker suggesreH char the U.S'i should use its''"'"^ 


r 


influence to get the GVN to ^dopt a program and identify it with that of 
a former national hero, "so as to give the new government an idealistic 
appeal or philosophy which will compete with that declared by the VC" 

(August, 1967; II, 403)^ But this ingenious proposal met with no better 
results than the Ten Point Program for Success proposed by Ambassador Lodge two 
years earlier. The first point: "Saturate the minds of the people with 
some socially conscious and attractive ideology, which is susceptible of 
being carried out" (II, 530). Apparently it didn’t matter much what the 
ideology was. At least, nothing further is said. Somehow, these far-reaching 
concepts never succeeded in overcoming the "idealistic appeal" of the Viet 
Cong. 


Since the U.S. never succeeded in "saturating the minds of the people" 
with a sufficiently attractive ideology, it turned to the easier task of 
saturating the country with troops and bombs and defoliants. For the same 
reason, the U.S. took a dim view of elections and other peaceable methods for 
resolving the conflict. The Geneva Accords of 1954 were regarded as a dis¬ 
aster, and it was quickly decided that every effort should be made to 
circumvent them. NSC 5429/2, adopted on August 20, 1954 begins by recognizing 
the disastrous consequences of the Geneva Conference. Particularly dangerous 
was the Communist "appearance of moderation" which gives them "a basis for 
sharply accentuating their ’peace propaganda’ and ’peace program’ in Asia 

in an attempt to allay fears of Communist expansionist policy and to 

____ 

establish closer relations with the nations of free Asia, xwTuiiiliWMiPBBaB^ 

I'-L^ I The "loss of 

Southeast Asia," apparently regarded as a serious prospect in the light 
of these Communist successes, "would imperil retention of Japan as a key 














element in the off-shore island chain.” 


It is in this context that the 


Policy Statement recommends support for clandestine operations (and other' 
pressures) against China and North Vietnam, while preparing the ground for 
intervention against "Communist subversion and influence" and even direct 
attack on "the external source of such subversion or rebellion," as deter¬ 
mined by the U.S. (see p. , above). The U.S. must "^ake every possible 

effort, not openly inconsistent with the U.S. position as to the [Geneva] 
armistice agreements, to defeat Communist subversion and influence, ... 
to maintain a friendly non-Communist South Vietnam, and to prevent a 
Communist victory through all-Vietnam elections," including "covert 
operations on a large and effective scale" througnout Indochina! 



Goodbye Geneva. 

As the records of the ICC make clear, the U.S. and the GVN during the 

1950*s attempted to make use of the Geneva Agreements selectively, relying 

on the ICC to protect the fragile Saigon government while obstructing the 

ICC at every turn in its efforts to implement the Agreements, conducting 

a vast campaign of terror in the South, and excising the most important 

provision of the Agreements, namely, the election! provision for reunifying 
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the country. Virtually everyone expected the DRV to win the elections, 
and therefore the U.S. and the GVN "seemed determined from the outset to 
scuttle the Geneva Agreements," much to the annoyance of Nehru, for 
example, who pointed out that: "The question is of giving effect to the 
Geneva Agreements [specifically, the elections provision] or of putting an 
end to them and facing the consequences," namely, a return to armed 
struggle. By early 1956, the Western powers "disclaimed responsibility 
for the most important clause of th^ Geneva Agreements," the elections 
provision? and the ICC (Canada abs^^ining) declared that the explicit 











opposition of the GVN to the [Agreements '^^mounts to revocation." The 
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British role was particularly ugly. The ICC reported that "while the 

Commission has experienced difficulties in North Vietnam, the major part of 
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its difficulties has arisen in South Vietnam." All discussions t^hat even 
attempt to be serious note the difference in degree of compliance, easy to 

explain, given the general expectation that Vietnam would be unified under 

I 

Communist rule if the Accords were observed. 


A DOD study of April 1955 concluded that should the Communists permit 
elections under international supervision, "there is no reason to doubt 
at this time that they would win easily in the 1956 elections" 

book 10, 936), and the same fear was voiced, with various qualifica¬ 
tions, throughout this period (see pp. 692, 806, 1^ ^ 867, 883), though it 
was later hoped that it would be possible to weaken the Communists in the 
North and strengthen the government in the South so that the whole country 
might ultimately be unified under anti-Communist leadership (1131; April 1958). 
Dulles had some suggestions in April 1955 (ibid ., 892) as to how elections 
might be avoided, and as is well-known, the U.S. backed Diem in his refusal 


to hold elections or even enter into preliminary discussions, as required 
by the Geneva Agreements, which of course stipulated that the 17th parallel 
was merely a provisional military demarcation line, not a political or 


territorial boundary. Diem consistently took the position tliat his govern¬ 
ment was not bound by the Geneva Agreements (e.g., ibid ., 1077). 

It is interesting that none of these facts have prevented Washington, 
in later years, from claiming that its only wish is to restore the 


"essential provisions of the Geneva Accords of 1954" (William Bundy, June 

h 01 

1967; IV, 502). The contents of the Geneva Accords been so thoroughly 


forgotten that even Chester Cooper, who took part in the Geneva Conference 


that the U 
/gse the 


and remaned active in Indochina affairs since, is able to say blandly 

U.S. Vietnam]^program was governed by"a strong desire to maintain for the. South ,Vietn^~ 
independence they were granted at Geneva" (discussing the basic philosophy of Amerlc^: 


laid to Vietnam," so "naive and idealistic").^ Thus are myths created 


Vietnam, so naive ana laeaiisLia j. - -- v 

ftOn the treatment o£ this period in the Pentagon Papers history, see bilom (p. XX). 
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In the late 1960’s, the U.S. backed elections within the GVN, so 
long as they were held under laws that excluded Communists and neutralists 
who work directly or indirectly for the Communists or ’’whose actions are 
advantageous to the communists.A Vietnamese commentator points out 
that ’’The election laws in the Republic of Vietnam are laws designed to 

exclude all those patriotic people who have made the greatest contribution 

I 


toward protecting their country and their villages and who will never be 
cowed by the foreigners. He is elaborating the views of a South Viet¬ 

namese judge who had written shortly before that ”In a whorehouse society 
[Vietnam, under allied occupation] if the prostitutes were forced to organize 
elections to choose their leader, the house’s madam can always have them 


vote for a pimp who can effectively carry out orders.” 

Since the publication of the Pentagon Papers and the ’’election” of 
October 1971, it has become fashionable to point out that the U.S. of course 
never really intended to bring democracy to Vietnam, but it should be recalled 
that while the illusion could still be popularly maintained, the U.S. inter¬ 
vention was consistently justified on just these grounds, to the public and 

on 

the ’’courageous and extremely difficult effort [of South Vietnam] to become 

a true democracy during a guerrilla war” and the U.S. commitment to prevent 

any solution not ’’acceptable voluntarily to the South Vietnamese Government 
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and people" Such ideas are still expressed, e.g., by Sir Robert 
Thompson, one of Britain's gifts to the Vietnamese people, who writes that 
"Giving the people of South Viet Nam a free choice" is the cornerstone of 
American policy. 

Sir Robert's concept of "free choice" provides a good insight into the 
colonialist mentality. It is explained by Roger Hilsman in discussing 
Thompson's concept of strategic hamlets, which were to "create the physical 


internally as well. 


See, for exampleTlT tne remaf 


S', 


of William Bundy 


security the villager must have before he could make a free choice between 









the Vietcong and the government.” The program failed, Hilsman explains, 
because Diem’s brother Nhu did not follow a careful program ”in which the- 
loyalties of each area were assured and all Vietcong agents eliminated before 
the troops and civic action teams moved on to the next^” Thus ”Vj,etcong 
agents remained in place,” and a free choice was impossible. For a true 
’’free choice,” it was necessary to physically eliminate the opposition. 


Then the villagers could choose freely between the government and the 

Viet Cong, in their encampments surrounded by barbed wire and occupied by 
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U.8.-backed government troops. 

In a survey of the strategic hamlet program, which the GVN claims 



resettled a third of the population 


analyst (Chapter 2, volume II) records Thompson’s ’’input,” in particular, 
his belief that the program should be ’’clinical” not ’’surgical” — 
emphasizing police rather than military — and that it failed because the 
VC infrastructure was not eliminated. The analyst observes that the 
’’physical aspects” of the program were ’’similar if not identical to 
earlier population resettlement and control efforts practiced by the French 
and by Diem”; ’’all failed dismally because they ran into resentment if 
not active resistance on the part of the peasants at whose control and 
safety, then loyalty, they were aimed.” This was evident from the start, 
when the majority of the peasants refused to cooperate and had to be 
’’herded forcibly from their homes” in Operation Sunrise. Another way of 
putting it is that the peasants, unaccountably, refused the free choice 
so generously offered them. 

The conception of democracy advanced by our various Ambassadors also 
makes interesting reading. Ambassador Durbrow, for example, thought that 
a liberal press code was a good idea: ”it would be most beneficial to a 
better understanding of the fruitful efforts being made by your [Diem’s] • 









Government on behalf of the people .... " Under the system he envisioned. 


"the Government should only intervene if articles are flagrantly dishonest, 

QJICL, — 

inaccurate, or favorable to the Communists." book 10, p. 1354; 

Dec. 1960). ^«6i»<rcommissar could disagree? 


Ambassador Lodge's contributions are along similar lines. He opposed 
Diem when it appeared that Diem could not "gain the support of the people 

who count, i.e., the educated class in and out of government service...." 

..... . 
(II, 738j'^ / A few months later, he recognized that the Vietnamese generals 


obviously "are all we have got" (II, 304), but was undeterred by this 
insight. In his second tour of duty. Lodge came to support elections, 
which, he felt, should be as fair as possible "so as to gain a maximum 

improvement in the image of the GVN in the United States and internationally. 

r(n6'lufe'Htr’ all3 _ _ _ 

They should 111 —Ti*' wir j i^fTirn r nmmiim' t groups committed to receiving 

American help (to defend "their country's independence"). With his con¬ 
currence, "the approved electoral law gave the Directorate J^the Ky regime] 
ample scope to exclude unwanted candidates, and prevented the Buddhists 
from putting their symbol ... on the ballot." Lodge further "unreservedly 
backed" the exclusion of Buddhists of the Struggle Movement as "moderate 
measures to prevent elections from being used as a vehicle for a Communist 
takeover." Lodge regarded these violent criminals (see above, p. ), 
and the Buddhists generally, "as equivalent to card-carrying Communists, 
the analyst reports. Lodge also opposed a "constituent assembly (a 
"pernicious French phrase") which "stays around and makes trouble for an 
indefinite period," preferring a "constitutional convention," which "would 
meet, adopt the constitution and disband" (II, 371, 376-8, 384). 
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increased, '^’resident Johnson was now armed with both a popular mandate and 
broad Congressional authorization** and could therefore proceed (ICi 4-6). * 
Dy September, **there was little basic disagreement among the principals on 
the need for military actioniagainst the North.** At an important meeting 
over which the President presided, this view was advanced **\*7ith a sense that 
such actions were inevitable.** hut **tactical considerations,** among them 
the ongoing election campaign in which the President **was presenting himself 
as the candidate of reason and restraint,** prevented action **for the time 
being** (III, 111). During the September deliberations, *’unity of domestic 
American opinion** was regarded as a precondition to escalation, but **during 

t 

IS 


the November debates, this cmbi no longer an important factor,** though the 
President remained **cautious and equivocal.*’ In the interim., he had been 
elected *'with an overvjhelming mandate** (III, 113-116). Decisions to 
escalate or to carry out deliberate provocation to justify U.S. response were 
to be postponed "probably until November or December." Throughout the de¬ 
liberations, December or January 1 was regarded as ’’target D-day" (III, 198- 
200, 207), i.e., after the elections. 

It is remarkable that nowhere does the analyst see fit to mention that 

the popular mandate was not to escalate, or that the Congressional support 
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was obtained in a rather dubious fashion. It vjas sufficient that Con¬ 

gressional approval was obtained, and that there was a smashing victory at 
the polls. • The obvious conclusion to draw from this history is that peace- 
minded people should have voted for Goldwater, so that the ’'mandate" ^’ould 
have been less ovenv^helming, since evidently it was only its scale and not 
its character that mattered. The whole affair is a remarkable example of 
totalitarian doctrine in action. 

major reason why the President was "cautious and equivocal" \:as the 
fear that a Communist response to American escalation would topple the 
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unstable GVN, and that internatioaal pressures 

negotiations” — that is, negotiations that might lead to a political settle¬ 
ment, hence a Communist victory, given the political strength of the opposing 
forces, "^ecall that this was a period when, as Douglas Pike puts it, the 
non-Communists in South Vietnam, with the possible exception of the Buddhists, 

could not risk entering a coalition "fearing that if they did the whale 
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would swallow the minnowV 

These fears were expressed early in the year, when plans for direct 
military action against the North were under seifious consideration. Secretary 
McNamara informed the President that such operations were of an "extremely 
delicate nature": "There would be the problem of marshalling the case to 
justify such action, the problem of communist escalation, and the problem 
of dealing with the pressures for premature or ’stacked’ negotiations" (III, 
504; March 16, 1964). A few days later, the President informed Ambassador 
Lodge in Saigon that the immediate task must be "to strengthen the southern 
base." "For this reason," he went on, the plans for overt military action 
against the North must be "on a contingency basis at present, and the immediate 
problem in this area is to develop the strongest possible military and 
political base for possible later action" (III, 511). Further deliberations 
remained within this framework until the elections. 

It has been argued that there was no real deception during the Presi¬ 
dential campaign of 1964, since the plans to escalate were only "contingency 
plans." The record excludes this interpretation. True, the plans were 
"on a contingency basis," for the reasons just noted: the need for a popular 

and Congressional mandate, the weakness of the southern base, the dangers 

I'h 'tU /f J 

of premature negotiations. TohomF^M^cow 
or invade Brazil, if circumstances warrant, is absurd . Throughout the 
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fateful year of 1964 planning continued on the assumptions already noted. After 
the election, there was little doubt that escalation would be undertaken. As 
Ambassador Taylor explained rather neatly on Nov. 27, if the GVN falls, "we 
should be prepared for emergency military action against the North if only to 
shore up a collapsing situation^"^ and **if, on the other hand... the government 
maiu^ains and proves itself, then we should be prepared to embark on a methodical 
program of mounting air attacks" (III, 241). In short, whatever the situation: 
bomb. He also added: "Do not enter into negotiations until the DRV is hurting." 

The latter assumption was unchallenged, though 1964. McNamara’s fear of 
premature or "stacked" negotiations was reiterated throughout the detailed 
planning. The DRV might respond with some military action of its own to a direct 
bombing attack^ which "may have to continue through substantial levels of military, 

f or, 

industrial, and governmental destruction in the DRV^^^Such Communist perfidy might 


topple the collapsing GVN. It might also spur international efforts to achieve 

a solution by peaceful means. But negotiations, seriously undertaken, would lead 

to a political solution, hence an American defeat. 

The insistence on using force prior to any negotiations should be read in 

the light of the legal obligation, under the UN Charter, to refrain from the threat 

and use of force and^employ peaceful means (negotiations, etcjl.) for settling 

disputes. In a parody of the w g otf fag supreme law of the land, the cabal insisted 

that After, but only after , we have established a clear pattern of pressure" could 

peaceful means be considered (William Bundy, Aug.11,1964; III, 526; his emphasis)^ 

The same wording was repeated a few days later in a message from State to Saigon 

First force, 

under the heading "Essential Elements of US POlicyl" (III, 535). ffiaKimnmnmgmiiTa 
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the legal obligations of the U.S. 


Eather, all 


agencie^saw negotiations as something that should not be entered into until the 

pressures were hurting North Vietnam" (III, 204). As Taylor put it in February, we must 

'bonvey signals which, in combination, should present to the DRV leaders a vision'of 

inevitable, ultimate destruction if they do not change their ways"; "...degree of 

damage and number of casualties inflicted gauge the ip^act of our operations on Hanoi 

leadership and hence are important as a measure of their discomfort" (III, 316). 
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Consistently, U.S. policy was to avoid being trapped into reliance on peaceful, 

legal means until the proper signals had been conveyed by sufficient damage, 
casualties and a credible threat of ultimate destruction. 

Subsequent polity adhered to the principle: first force, then talk. President 
Johnson's speech of April 7, 1965, according to the analyst, "was mn accord with the 
'pressures policy' rationale that had been worked out in November, 1964, which held 
that U.S. readiness to negotiate was not to be surfaced until after a series of air 
strikes that had been carried out against important targets in North Vietnam" (111,356) 

For this reason, "significantly," there had been particularly intensive bombing for the 

two weeks prior to the President's "initiative." The cynicism of this approach entirely 

escapes the analyst. Nor does the analyst,in a later section, draw any connection 

between the general "pressures policy" and the odd fact that, repeatedly, app^ifent 

DRV peace feelers and negotiations opportunities were undercut bji sudden escalation of 

bombing (IV, 135, 205). To the analyst, the bombing escalation at these moments was 

"inadvertent" or an "unfortunate coincidence" (though he admits that the DRV leaders 


have had the strong impression th^^ were being squeezed by Johnsonian pressure 
tactics"). He attributes the failure of negotiations to "North Vietnam's bruised ego,' 
a degree of sensitivity revealed as well by his reference to the "cries of civilian 
casualties... heard long and loud from Hanoi" when the Hanoi power plant was bombed in 
May 1967 (IV, 153). Historians who do not unthinkingly accept the framework of 
government propaganda have taken note of the "unfortunate coincidence^^ 

and have suggested possible explanations that need not concern us here. 

It is possible^MSifeff^^-/^ that all of these instances merely reflected the "pressure 
policy" rationale of Washington, the general assumption that^in explicit coj^tradiction 
to the supreme law of the land, application of force must precede efforts at 
peaceful settlement" of disputes. 
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.^^ \cck± I 

Tills is not to deny that the consensus of the pTannersYvas realistic / 

It was. There was simply no basis for negotiations, given the balance of 
political forces. A predominant U.S. role in determining the economic and 
social structure of Vietnam is not negotiable^ as long as nationalist forces 
that oppose such an outcome are sufficiently strong to continue their re¬ 
sistance. Hence all negotiations are doomed to failure, apart from negotia¬ 
tions leading to a true U.S. withdrawal, or 4v'ratifyjblie surrender of 

theljnited States and its local ^ 

The volumes of the Pentagon Papers dealing V7ith negotiations have not 
yet appeared, but in the record presented here there are -some interesting 
curiosities. Throughout 1964 and early 1965 there are repeated references 
to various negotiations efforts, but one is conspicuously missing, namely, 
the effort by U Thant that was probably the most promising of all. In 
October 1964 U Thant told U*N. Ambassador Stevenson that Ho Chi Minh had 
apparently agreed to negotiations in Rangoon. The proposal seems to have 

been concealed internally until U Tliant threatened to ”blow** the story in 
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January, when the U.S. rejected the proposal. On Jan. 6, 1965, William 
Bundy reported to the Secretary of State that the USSR, China and the DRV 
had ^called for a Laos conference without preconditions but have refrained 
from mentioning a conference on Vietnam" (III, 684), and went on to suggest 
an explanation for the latter omission. Apparently Bundy was unaware of 
the proposal (as was his brother, according to Cooper), ’^ithout further 
information, it appears that there was a conspiracy within a conspiracy, 
in this instance. 

WTien the U.S. took over from the French, a National Intelligence Estimate 
noted perceptively tliat "the energy and resourcefulness necessary" for 
"building national states" in the non-Communist areas of Indochina "^^ill 
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iU O'kc^p'^i"^ 4 Ah Ac^. 



not arise spontaneously among the non-Communist Indochinese but will have 
to be sponsored and nurtured from without” book 10, ^ 695). 


On May Day, 1967, the director of Systems Analysis in the Pentagon pointed 

til-!- 


I 


out that *Ve are facing the strongest political current in the world today: j 


nationalism*'^ 


**we must match the nationalism we see in the North 


with an equally strong and patient one in the South”; we must ”build a 


nation in South Vietnam (IV, 463).must build a nation in the South, to 


counter the Communist Vietnamese, v;ho seem to be alone in their ability to 

mobilize the people of Vietnam in pursuit of nationalist goals. T^e must 

"establish an adequate government in SvN** (Taylor; III, 668). ^ must 

undertake activities to **add to GVN’s strength and image of concern for all 
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its citizens.” ”I think we’re up against an enemy who just may have found 

a dangerously clever strategy for licking the United States,” the director 
of Systems Analysis warns. 'Unless we recognize and counter it now, that 
strategy may become all too popular in the future” (IV, 466). The strategy 
was to v/age a vjar of national liberation based on the aspirations of the 
Vietnamese for independence and social justice. 

Somehow, the outside power was never able to compete. The United States 
could kill and maim, drive peasants from their homes, destroy the countryside 
and organized social life, but not build a nation in the approved image. 
Apparently, only the Vietnamese can govern Vietnam. The United States smmm 
latid taken on a society and a culture that was simply not fit for 




imperial domination.^ therefore had to be destroyed. It was worse than 
a crime^ It was a blunder, as the realistic experts soberly explain. 

?^any people who are personally acquainted v;ith the individuals whose 
thinking is reported in the Pentagon Study describe them as humane, liberal, 
gifted, and sometimes even sincere opponents of the v/ar. taowing none of 












them personally, I have no comment on this judgment. Assuming it to be 
accurate, the Pentagon Study serves as a dramatic record of the impact, on any¬ 
one, of participation in an odious venture. Decent young men were made into 
vicious murderers by the circumstances of Vietnam, and many of them have 


spoken of the process, and its consequences, vzith courage and sensitivity. 

+ 1 , 

similar from the backroom boys, whose responsibility 
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was incomparably greater, and who were, of course, in a far better position 
to think about what they were doing than a soldier in a village where any 
10 year-old^ight try to kill him. 

Congressman Robert Drinan, on a tour of Vietnam, was told by a 
Vietnamese lawyer that 

*'long after you have left we will conduct our ovm Nuremberg 
trials. You will brush these trials off as Communist or Asian 
propaganda ,127 but you should remember that by one-lialf of 
the population the Americans will be thought of as barbarians.” 

It will be ^ unfortunate fi^g^for American society if we must await the 

judgment of the victims. 


plough in no sense a history of American involvement 
the Pentago^Nfi^dy adds many important details to the hi^^^ical record. 

As a general assessme?rt?>^t seems to me fair tp^ay that it corroborates, 
with direct documentation, reaso^Jf^^j^'^'^inferences that have been dravm in 

analysts try to distinguish 
>sfully. For 
by taking 


the most critical literatiy 

ike. evidence 

the critical literature, Li 



e analyst claims to provide a substantial corr^ 
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Though in no sense a history of American involvement in Indochina, the 

Pentagon Study adds ns3l important details to the historical record. As a 

general assessment, it seems to me fair to say that it corroborates, with 

direct documentation, reasonable inferences that have been draikm in the most 

129 

critical literature on the war. The Pentagon historians do, at times, try 

to distinguish the evidence that they present from the conclusions in the 

( 

critical literature, but unsuccessfully. As an example, consider the 

question of the origins of the insurgency in South Vietnam (1954-60). The 

Director of the Study, Leslie Gelb, has a long analytic summary in which he 

takes some pains to demonstrate that critics of the war have been in error 

in crucial respects, adding that **few Administration critics have had access 

to the classified information on which [these] judgments are based** (I, 

129a 

260). Gelb claims to provide a substantial correction in his discussion 

of the May 1959 meeting of the Central Committee of the DRV Lao Dong Party 
(Fifteenth Plenum), which he regards (citing Communist sources) as **the 
point of departure for DRV intervention,*' when a decision was taken "actively 
to seek the overthrow of Diem" (264, 260). 

Turning to the critics, Gelb asserts that "Most attacks on U.S. policy 
have been based on the proposition that the DRV move on the South came with 
manifest reluctance, and after massive U.S. intervention in 1961." As his 
sole example to support this assertion, he cites the following passages from 
Kahin and Lewis: 

Contrary to U.S. policy assumptions, all available evidence shows that 
the revival of .the civil war in the South in 1958 was undertaken by 
Southerners at own — not Hanoi s — initiative ... Insurrectionary 
activity against the Saigon government began in the South under South¬ 
ern leadership not as a consequence of any dictate from Hanoi, but 
contrary to Hanoi's injunctions. 

Evidently, the quoted remar(i[s are entirely irrelevant to the conclusion 
they are adduced to support. Neither in these remarks nor elsewhere do 
Kahin and Lewis 
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state or imply that*‘the DRV move on the South'camlg. a'l^ter massive U.S. intervention 
in 1961.'^ In fact, the^cite a DRV statement of September 1960 as the first official 
*'encouragement of Muj: militant tactics by the Southerners.” In this public 
statement, according to Kahin and Lewis, the '^Northern leadership^^mad^ it clear 
^that it sanctioned formation of a United Front and approved a program for the 
violent overthrow of the Diem government” (p. 115). As to the remarks Gelb quotes, 
he himself claims only that "Hanoi moved thereafter [i.e., after 1958] to 
capture the revolution” (I, 265). He gives no evidence to refute the 

nr ■ tiinratiiBP that inmrrectionary activity against the Saigon regime through 1958 
was independent of Hanoi. The evidence presented in the Paatagon Papers in no 
way contradicts the passages he quotes, irrelevantly, from Kahin and Lewis. 

A few pages taimfw ii n ii r i earlier, Gelb attributes to "Critics of U.S. policy 

in Vietnam the view that the DRV was "impelled to unleash the South Vietnamese" 

regroupees "only after it became clear, in late 1960 [sic], that the U.S. would 

commit massive resources to succor Diem in his internal war" (251). French analysts, 

Gelb claims, "have long been advancing such interpretations," and he cites 

specifically Philippe Devillers, giving several long quotes from an article 
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that appeared in 1962. Apart from the fact that the U.S. commitment did not 

become clear in late 1960, Devillers says nothing of the sort, and the quotes Gelb 
cites are as irrelevant to the claim he is attempting to establish as those from 
Kahin and Lewis. Neither Devillers nor Kah(in and Lewis (that 

Gelb is trying to refute, namely, that DRV moves to "capture the revolution" were 
a response to "massive U.S. intervention in 1961." They argue, rather, that "the 
insurrection is Southern rooted; it arose at Southern initiative in response to 
Southern demands," led initially by "Southern Vietminh veterans who felt betrayed 
by the Geneva Conference and abandoned by Hanoi," which, initially reluctant, "was 
then obliged to sanction the Southerners' actions or risk forfeiting all chance of 
influence over the course of events in South Vietnam" (Kahin and Lewis, p. 119). 

Their position can no doubt be challenged, and perhaps modified, on the basis of 


H 
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evidence that has since come to light, Eut the crucial point, in the present 

* 

connection, is that they never so mu^h as hint at the position that Gelb attempts 
to refute in his effort to distinguish the conclusions of the critical literature 
from the material unearthed by the Pentagon historians. 

Gelb further notes that Diem was "entirely correct when he stated that his 
was a nation at war in early 1959" (265). Pursuing the matter further, wL discover 

that "early 1959" happens to be March 

129d 

1959, that is, two months prior to the s meeting which Gelb 

Si»««*lS»<ifeimr®iriirfi ■ ■•r "the point of departure for DRV intervention," when a decision 
was taken "actively to seek the overthrow of Diem" (264, 260). Thus Gelb's account 
not only does not contradict the quoted passages from Kahin and Lewis, but actually 
supports them, when relevant details are ' 


There remains the interesting question whether Hanoi did "capture the 

revolution' after 1958, as Gelb evidently believes. The conclusion is not 

implausible on the basis of the little that is known, but the arguments that Gelb 

presents are hardly compelling, nor do they make the best case. Thus he argues 

that the rapid growth of the NLF "is a further indication that the Hanoi-directed 

communist party apparatus had been engaged to the fullest in the initial organization 

and subsequent development of the NLF" (265). This is on a par with Douglas Pike's 

proof that the "master planner" of the NLF must have been Ho Chia Minh from the 

beginning, when it "sprang full-blown into existence* and then was ^fleshed out" 

exploiting "grievances... developed or manufactured almost as a necessary afterthought." 

The proof is that the NLF "projected a social construction program of such scope and 
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ambition that of necessity it must have been created in Hanoi and imported." In 
the face of such powerful argumentation, one can only lapse into silence. 

Notice further that Uevillers, in the article cited, in fact refers to the 
1959 meeting though Gelb does not mention this — stating that there was 

a debate over the issue of "effective support for Southern comrades," and that the 
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tendency in favor of such support "had made itself felt in the field in the shape 

of the aid given at the beginning of 1960 to the maquis ..Thus we see, still more 

clearly, that in this instance the Pentagon Papers add little of substance to the 

earlier conclusions of the critical literature, which Gelb misrepresents.' Furthermore, 

access to classified information was not needed to determine the basic facts. 

Rather, as has generally been the case, inattention to the public record has 

I 

obscured the facts. Gelb's speculations (they are no more than this) as to the 
initial DRV intervention do, as is noted, contradict the conclusion of P.J. Honey 
that Hanoi was committed to the Moscow line of peaceful coexistence 


(I, 261), but Honey, who is described as "a British expert" or "the 
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British authority on North Vietnam," is hardly one of those who t direct 

"attacks on li.S. policy"in the sense Gelb intends. 

Though Gelb fails entirely to engage the critical literature, nevertheless 

the issue that he raises is of interest in itself, his interpretation of the 

Fifteenth Pletjum of May 1959 is somewhat different from Devillers', and though there 

is 0i»/^felevant evidence in the Pentagon Papers, it is possible to pursue the 

issue sm using other sources. Gelb rnnr1iirir-~~Tn f r i iil 1i ... UitwJ 

“ — ylit. 13 ft V c* Jt Cl's i C* 3 ^ 

to seek the overthrow of Diem," 

TK fcrfi\ , 't’kC. OfiV f'lic't ^ oa. I b imi It J 

**^“****«i|MiiMB“*^“*^'^®****BBp<**PW**<***rs’Jbversive~a'ggress-ion, both in Laos and 

A 

in South Vietnam." The "prinfi^pal strategic debate over this issue," he maintains, 
took place between 1956 and 1958." He concedes that during thes period "some 

DRV leaders" perhaps "did attempt to hold back southern rebels on the grounds that 

( ^ 

'conditions' were not ripe for an uprisingj^In contrast, Devillers (in an article 
dated November 1961) held that the debate concerned possible "international 

I 

complications likely to hinder the diplomacy of the Socialist camp," though some 

"activist" elements succeeded, in the May 1959 meeting, in setting in motion an 

a program of aid for the Southern resistance. As to the hypothesis that the fighting 

in South Vietnam is directed from Hanoi, Devillers asserts that it "is certainly 

(or o»g p y fCftrcil 

a plausible one," and he cites ai)i\ article in the Nhan Dan Hanoijaj^^ 4 foe^^*^ake^^ 
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it seem ver>^ likely”, but he remains cautious, noting, in particular, that 
”to formulate [the hypothesis of DRV control] serves the purposes of Commu¬ 
nist propaganda.” His point is that both the United States and the Viet¬ 
namese Communists have a stake (for different reasons) in establishing that 
the NLF is under the control of the Communist Party of Vietnam^ Therefore, 
evidence on this matter from these sources must be treated critically. 

We return to Gelb*s discussion of alleged DRV resort to military force 
and subversive aggression, ^consequent to the May 1959 meeting. On the other 
matter at issue, namely, the content and significance of the meeting, avail¬ 
able evidence is conflicting. Allan Goodman reports that ”Vietcong who 
defected in 1961-1962, in part, gave as their reason for changing sides the 

reluctance of Hanoi to authorize anything beyond political action among the 
131a 

population.” In fact, surveys of Vietcong prisoners and defectors just 

prior to the American escalation of early 1965 found ”most native South 
Vietnamese guerrillas unaware of any North Vietnamese role in the war, 
except as a valued ally” (and revealed, as well, that few considered them¬ 
selves to be Communists, and that ”persuasion and indoctrination''appeared to 

be the major devices used by the Vietcong, rather than ”the authoritarianism 
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of traditional armies,” confirming the general conclusion of even such 

a hostile observer as Douglas Pike — see also below, p. XXf). 

Jeffrey Race's very valuable study (see note IffJ), on the other hand, 
/gnds so*nt sufi nsrt 

MWTipTTt (T 1 ^r 1 h' ~ interpretation of the decision of the Fifteenth Plenum, 
while at the same time adding considerable depth of evidence to the (uncon¬ 
tested) view that the insurrection was well underway at that time and con¬ 
firming the general interpretation of the origins of the insurgency given by 
Devillers and Kahin-Lewis. Race includes that "sometime around the middle 
of 1956 the Party made the decision to rebuild its apparatus in the South" 

(p. 39). According to the highest ranking Party cadre Race was able to 

locate (captured in 1962), this was "a very dark period," given the realiza¬ 
tion that the Geneva Accords would not be implemented and that the Diem 
■government, which had already severely damaged the underground apparatus 
(with ample use of terror) and was noWturning to the countryside, might well 
consolidate its position. From 1956, the Party's political activity was 
carried out under the 
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cover of the "Vietnamese People's Liberation Movementjf'.' Its programs appealed 
primarily, and with much success, to the demands for social gruie justice that had 
been aroused by the Vietminh resistance, which (in Long An at least) had demonstrated 
to the peasantry that it was possible to overthrow the power of the local elite*, 
^his. Race argues, was the primary significance of the resistancej^p. 
the late 1950s, "the revolutionary organization [was] being ground down while 
the revolutionary potential (was increasingthe reason for this "anomaly" 

'the Central Committee’s decision that, except in limited 
circumstuftces, violence would not be used, even in self-defense, against the 
increasing represeiveness of the governmentf" (p. 104). 

This is the background of the May 1959 meeting in Hanoi. Though no record 
exists of its decisions. Race concludes from interviews and subsequent instructions 
that it "set forth a new line for the revoli^C'ion in the South," with the 
"political struggle line" replaced by a decision to combine political and armed 
struggle, taken after a "sharp conflict within the Central Committee" 6105). 

Although "the grievances on which the a campaign was founded lay in the South, 
nevertheless the major strategic decisions were made by the Central Committee 
in Hanoi." He reports that the few high level cadres in government hands are 
insistent on this point, and concludes that although Kahin and Lewis and Devillers 
were correct in emphasizing "the effect of the increasing repressiveness of the 
Diem regime in generating pressure for armed action in the South'^ evidence that 
has come t© light since they wrote indicates that they tended to exaggerate the 
independence of the Southern movement^ ^07-8; recall, however, Devillers\ualified 
statements! h eviJchCd C 

The high-ranking captive mentioned earlier refers to the anger of southern 
Party members towards the Central Committee and their demand for armed action to 
preserve their existence in the face of the Diem repression of the former Vietminh 
(in explicit violation of the Geneva Agreements, it might be ndted). The Fifteenth 
Plenum, he reports, decided to permit "the southern organization...to develop armed 
forces with the mission of supporting the political struggle line" (110-111). Race 
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b6li6ves that tha rsluctancs of the Contral Committee to authorize even armed self— 

defense during these years derived from the concern for internal problems in the" 

North, Soviet pressure, and a natural conflict between those making sacrifices 

at the front and those making policy decisions in the rear,” who regarded the 

situation as not yet ”ripe” • The southerners hesitated to undertake armed 

struggle for fear of violating the Party line, but after the May 1959 meeting they 

were no longer so constrained f3) . From this point on, the threat of terror 
f» I . ft 

was equalized," ancAJasnSo longer a government monopoly. The Party quickly became 
the ruler in considerable areas of the province,* aCS by 1960, government forces 
in Long An province were collapsing without a shot being fired, undermined from 
^Tthin by Party pro^a^anda, and the government apparatus quickly disappeared from 
the scene (pp. 94-5, 116, 184f.). The revolutionary potential had become reality. 

[?Race describes the measures approved at the May 1959 meeting as "stopgap moves intended 
to catch up with events which had in fact overtaken the Party in the South'.' The 
September Party Congress cited by Kahin and Lewis (see above, p. XX) "defini^j^ly 
approved the new direction of Party policy in the South..." (p. 120-1). H In late 
1964 the situation had so deteriorated that a free strike zone had was established 
in the northwestern part of the province and 10—15,000 residents were moved by 
government decree (135, 168)."By early 1965 revolutionary forces had gained victory 
in virtually all the rural areas of Long An" (140), the basic ingredient in their 
success being their programs for enlisting peasant support. 









|We return to this matter below (p. XX). 

In discussing the relationship of the Pentagon papers to the critical 


literature, I do not mean to imply that the analysts given in the Pengagon Papers 
indistinguishable from this literature — fqr from it — but rather that the 


evidgpce presented in general corroborates or extends the conclusions of some of 
the harshest critics of the war. The analysts themselves generally exhibit a -f-iVivj 
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commitment to the ideological underpinnings of U.S. policy and its specific aims. 

One refers to liarx, Mao and"French revolutionary romanticism" as "the most virulent, 
and vicious social theories of the era" (1, 333). The reader may rest assured 
that none of the analysts would be so irresponsible and emotional as to use such 
terms as "virulent" ©r "vicious" in discussing, say, American military tactics 
in South Vietnam, or the general policies and assumptions that brought them into 
operational reility." For the most part, the bias of the analysts is not concealed 
— a virtue, not a defect, of the presentation. 

In case after case, the analysts reiterate U.S. government claims as if 

ns riT£2^ 

they are established fact. Consider agamn Gelb’s •S*l»^'^hat after the May 1959 
meeting, with its decision a "actively to seek the overthrow of Diem," "the DRV 
pressed toward that goal by military force and by subversive aggression, both in 
Laos and in South Vietnam" (I, 260). Expanding on this claim, he states (264) 
that Within a month of the Fifteenth Plenum, the DRV began to commit its armed 
forces in Laos... No evidence is presented in the summary or elsewhere to demonstrate 
that the DRV sent its armed forces into Laos M June 1959, let alone that this 
was an outcome of the May meeting in Hanoi. The earliest claim that Viet Minh 


forces were involved in the fighting in Laos was an RLG report of July 29. No one, 

holds that 

to my knowledge, htiiWiiiu'iPiuMi iiiiMiwnffii’Ma the Pathet Lao offensive of the summer of 1959 

- 

was a consequence of the^eetingin Hanoi. As to the intervention of 
DRV armed forces, careful studies disagree, the general attitude being one of 
considerable skepticism. Hugh Toye concludes that the allegations were false. 
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Langer and Zasloff maintain that Laotian intelligence has evidence of North Vietnamese 

133 


participation in the summer offensive. They also note, as Gelb does not, that 

this offensive followed the American-backed civil-military takeover in Vientiane, 
the attempt to disarm Pathet Lao battalions in May 1959, and the arrest of 16 leaders 

of the political arm of the Pathet Lao (among the^IJ^the del^^ates who had just been 

U.S. 

elected to the National Assembly in a left-wmng victory that set off the MfimMnanfim 

134 

effort at large-scale subversion in Laos). 


In the most recent study to appear. 
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Charles Stevenson takes the claim of North Vietnamese intervention to be 

unsubstantiated, citing also Bernard Fall’s skepticism. He concludes further 

that, contrary to U.S. government claims, "The initiation of the hostilities 

should be attributed to the [U.S.-backed] Phoui Sananikone government, as it was 

in a Rand corporation study a year later," not to the Pathet Lao, let alone the 
134a 

DRV. M If there was North Vietnamese involvement in the summer offensive, 

it was more likely a response to the events of May and the direct U.S. intervention 
than a consequence of a La^Dong Party decision to take ovef South Vietnam, as 
Gelb implies. 

Gelb’s comments on this matter are particularly surprising in the light of 

P^0> 

the documentation available to him. A SNIE of September 18, 1959 
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book 10, 1244f.) concludes that "the initiation of Communist guerrilla 
warfare in Laos in mid-July was primarily a reaction to a series of actions by the 
Royal Lao Government which threatened drastically to weaken the Communist 
position in Laos," in particular, a reaction to the success of the new Laotian 
government, with increased U.S. backing, in blocking Communist efforts "to move 
by legal political competition toward its objective of gaining ^ control is 
of Laos." Intelligence estimated that the total number of guerrillas involved 
was about 1500 to 2000 at most. It believed "it is almost certain some [North 
Vietnamese] are involved in the guerrilla activity, particularly in coordination, 
communication, and advisory roles," though "we have no conclusive evidence." Even 
this assessment must be taken with a grain of skepticism at least, given the long¬ 
standing prejudice in the "intelligence community" with regard to "international 

communis'i" and its alleged responsibility for local initiatives everywhere in 

/ipe e \/{e M/ i>'j > ) 

Indochina^(see pp. XX, below) J^t will hardly do to describe the 


situation in Laos in the sunimer of 1959 by stating, with not a wpCd of additional 
background: "Within a M month of the Fifteenth Plenum, the DRV g began to commit 
its armed forces in Laos, and steadily escalated its aid to the Pathet Lao," pressing 
toward the goal of overthrowing DiemMaai^g 
military force and subversive aggression. 
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Continuing with wlSitESBt discussion of consequences of the May 1959 meeting 
in Hanoi, Gelb states: "moreover, by UlMlWITfimiin [December, 1960], the Soviet Unioti 
had entered the fray, and was participating in airlift operations from North 
Vietnam direct to Pathet Lao - NVA units in Laos." The remark does not quite do 
justice to the actual situation. The Soviet airlift, which began in December 1960, 
was in support of the pro-Western Souvanna Phouma and the neutralist Kong Le, 
whose government was under attack by mm right-wing troops backed by the CIA and 


:ne impression 


U.S. military after a long period of well—documented American subversion. 
There is not a hint of this in Gelb’s account, which yisun i u i 


of a Communist initiative to subvert Laotian independence, set in 

motion by the May 1959 meeting of the Lao Dong Party wr Central Committee in Hanoi, 

Gelb claims that "Both Soviet 

and by the end of 1960 involving also the Soviet Union•Bnito6iuywi§paaiMMMifM^ 
and Chinese policy seems 

to have bent to [Hanoi’s] ends," namely, reunification and 
Vietna)flese hegemony in Southeast Asia"(I, 265). This is an amazing 
construction to found on the ^2^23^ evidence that.4ffi£3^ presents, and when the 

. I 

factual gaps are filled, as in the cases just noted, his 

fP ^Il0 Th <?//) 

seems little more than a flight of fancy^timamimmmmmmbm^mef^r^erences 
to Laos are hardly more than a repetition of U.S. government propaganda thfit is 
rdiscounted even by 


highly sympathetic historians, 


One further example, from a different part of the study, may suffic¥>^e^ 
tendency to accept U.S. government claims uncritically unless they are conclusively 


refuted by the evidence at hand, often with neglect of evidence that is not a in 
serious dispute. Consider the explanation of why the Wilson-Kosygin peace initiative 
failed during the Tet Truce of February 1967. The reason, according to the analyst, 
is that the enormous DRV resjupply effort force[d] the President to resume the 
bombing..." (IV, 9, 139, 143). The careful reader will note that these alleged 
violations of the truce consisted only of "the massive North Vietnamese effort to 
move supplies into its southern panhandle" (IV, 143), that is, movement of supplies 
^o^lh Vietnam. The U.S. Command issued no reports of traffic moving south 
of Dong Hoi, about 40 miles north of the 17th parallel, and had no way of knowing 
whether the sighted convoys were supplying the millions of people in the southern 
panhandle who had been living under merciless bombardment. 


Meanwhile, unremarked by the analyst, the U.S. was not only moving supplies 
westward towards California and across the Pacific, but was setting a one—day record 
on the first day of the truce for air-delivered cargo to units in the field. U.S. planes 
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alone carriedj( 7000 tops, of supplies and 17,000 men during the first three dav 

of the cease-fire — i«r/^outh Vietnam. Reporters described long files of truckj 
protected by tanks and helicopterg j 

hauling munitions to the outskirts of VC-controlled Zone C, though U.S. sources in 

Vietnam tried to conceal this fact in misleading dispatches. Immediately after the 

truce, Operation Junction City V7as launched against Zone C. .'According to i\FP in 

Le Monde , the offensive had been prepared during the Tet truce. Tlie U.F. nress 

mentioned neither this matter, nor a Parliamentary debate in London inspired by the 

facts brought together by I. Stone.^^^ The Pentagon 

conceded Stone’s charges, vith this amazing comment: *'Tlie point that Mr. Stone is 

missing is that ve have air and naval supremacy and have no need of a truce of any 

kind to move supplies." Therefore, the onus falls entirely on North Vietnam for 

violating the truce by the unconscionable act of moving supplies within its own 

territory, thus forcing the President to resume bombing and dashing hopes for a 

negotiated settlement. Stone describes the whole incident as the government’s most 

"successful Operation Brain U'ash." No brains v^ere washed more successfully than 

those of the Pentagon historian, who continued blithely to repeat government propaganda, 
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oblivious to uncontested facts. 

Hov/ever, though the analyst misrepresents the facts, he probably does accurately 

depict the perception of the facts in Washington. Chester Cooper, who was involved 

in the London negotiations at the time, reports that the President decided to renew 

the bombing despite the ongoing Wilson-Kosygin efforts: "The North Vietnamese troop 

133 

movements over the past several days Iiad apparently thro\^•^l Washington into panic." 

The incident is interesting^ not only as an illustration of the pro-government 

bias of the analyst, hut also, once again, as an indication of the power of government 

propaganda to overv;helm tlie facts, given the submissiveness of the 

complain so bitterly when 

mass media. ^ It is easy to comprehend why statist ideologues 
the press begins to show some signs of intellectual independenceT 
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A more subtle, and rather pervasive bias is well illustrated by other 
comments of Gelb's in the analytic summary cited above. He notes that "no direct 
links have been established between Hanoi and perpetrators of rural violence" 
in the 1956-59 period (I, 243). By the phrase "perpetrators of rural violence," 
he does not refer to President Diem and his associates, who organized massive 
expeditions M in 1956 to peaceful Communist-controlled regions killing hundreds, 

13 

perhaps thousands of peasants and destroying whole villages by artillery bombardment, 


nor to the "vengeful acts" of the South Vietnamese army in areas where the Viet Minh 

had withdrawn after Geneva, "arbitrarily arresting, harassing, and torturing 
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the population and even shooting the villagers." In this regard, Gelb merely 


states that: "At least through 1957, Diem and his government enjoyed 

marked success with fairly sophisticated pacification programs in the countryside" 
(254), though he concedes that Diem instituted "oppressive measures" such as the 
so-called "political reeducation centers" which "were in fact little more than 
concentration camps for the potential foes of the government" and a "Communist 
Denunciation Cam^ai^n" which "thoroughly terrified the Vietnamese peasants" (253,255). 
But he concludes that the Diem regime "compared favorably with other Asian governments 
of the same period in its respect for the person and property of citizens" (253; 
in particular, for the property of the 2% of landowners who owned 45% of the land 
by 1960; 254). And phrases such as "perpetrators of rural violence" are, typically, 
restricted to the resistance in South Vietnam. 

We learn a little more about Diem's sophisticated pacification programs in 

the countryside from the historical analysis. ^In early 1955, ^ARVN 

units were sent to establish* the GVN in the Camau Penin^^la...Poorly led, ill-trained, 

and heavy-handed, the troops behaved towards the people very much as the Viet Minh 

had led the farmers to expect" (I, 306; the Camau experience, Hh/^, was "more 

/\ 

typical of the ARVN than the Binh Dinh affair,'’which "went off more smodthly" and, 
he claims, revealed popular hostility to the Viet j _ 


defectors, the analyst reports, i 


most "spoke of 'li» terror, brutality 
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and torture by GVN rural officials in carrying out the Communist Denunciation 
campaigns, and of the arrest and slaying of thousands of old comrades from the 
'resistance'" (I, 329). They also "spoke of making person-to-person persuasion 
to bring in new members for the movement, relying mainly on two appeals: 
nationalism and social justice." The analyst concludes that many were not 
"dedicated communists in the doctrinaire sense," that'“the Viet Minh ^were widely 
admired throughout the South as national heroes," and that "the GVN created by 
its rural policy a climate of moral indignation which energized the peasants 
politically, turned them against the government, sustained the Viet Cong, and 
permitted 'communists' to outlast severe GVN repressions and even to recruit 
during it" Thus the unqualified aMlBJanti-Viet Minh campaign of the 

GVN was "a tactical error of the first magnitdde." 

Race reaches some rather similar conclusions in his far more detailed study. 
Until 1959, the government had aj^.onopoly on violence and^ucceeded in deBmnstrating 
to the pHfuni^Tii population that there was no alternative to violence. The Party 
maintained an official policy of nonviolence, with the exception of the "extertliittation 


of traitors" policy undertaken in response to government terror in order to protect 

the existence of the ^arty. Although abstention from violence in the face of 

mounting government terror cost the pwe Party dearly, the policy helped create 

the "revolutionary potential" that quickly turned the tide when the Central Committee 

rescinded its prohibition against armed struggle, rf i hnir iiiii l iiiiii Tipni ti jn ,,, 

and "the threat was equalized for both sides" (pp. 184, 82-4, iia 113f.). Much 

the same was true in subsequent years*."...the government terrorized 
far more than did the revolutionary movement — for example, by liquidations of former Vietminh, 

by artillery and ground attacks on 'communist villages,' and by roundups of 'communist 

( _led to tt^ _const antly incr easing strength of the revolutionary movement in Lone 

sympathizers.' Yet it wasjust these tactics that^ 

An from 1960 to 1965" (p. 197). 


The fundamental source of strength for the revolutionary movement was the 
appeal of its constructive programs, for example, the land program, which "acbeeved 
a far broader distribution of land than did the government program, and without the 

snd terror which is associated in the midds of Western readers with communist 
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practices in land refonnto" (p. 166; in this case too, "the principal violence was 
brought about not by the Party^ but by the government, in its attempts to reinstall 
the landlords"). The lowest economic strata benefited the most 4yAhe redistributive 
policies of the Party. Authority was decentralized and placed in the hands of local 
people, in contrast to the rule of the GVN, perceived (accurately) as "outside 
forces" by major segments of the local population (p. 169f.); "what attracted people 


to the revolutionary movement was that it represented a new society in which there 
would be an individual redistribution of values, including power and status as 
well as material possessions" (p. 176). "The Party leadership... structured its 
forces so that they were inextricably bound into the social fabric of rural 
WTfnTBHn’Tiitife Magr communities by ties of family, friendship, and common 

interest" (p. 177). Thus forces were of local origin, locally supplied, and 
oriented towards tbs local interests. 

Returning to Gelb's form of expression, something is surely 

overlooked when the local cadres are portrayed simply as "perpetrators of rural 
violence." 


The same summary and analysis (I, 242-69) gives a remarkable interpretation 

of the post-Geneva period (see above, pp. iXXf. ). In Gelb's view, the U.S. and 

the GVN, though not "fully cooperative," nevertheless "considered themselves 

, 138c 

constrained by the Accords" and did not "d£iiberately...breach the peace." 

In contrast, the DRV proceeded th mobilize its total societal resources scareely 
without pause from the day the peace was signed, as though to substantiate the 
declaration" li of Pham Van Dong that "We shall achieve unity" (I, 250). Thus by 
mobilizing its total societal resources for social and economic reconstruction, the 
DRV clearly demonstrated its intent to upset the Aggords, "in contrast" to the 
peace-loVing GVN and U.S., who were merely maintaining the status quo as established 
at Geneva. The DRV could have demonstrated its sincerity only by succumbing to the 

re'Tra'** inj -fW>M • 


famine that appeared imminent in 1954j/and'*peiuiitting the U.S. to succeed in its 

138d 


efforts to undermine it. 














Gelb concedes that "it is possible... to accept the view that througha 


1958^_£he_D^ 

still accorded priority to butter over guns, as part of its b^se development 
strategy," namely, the strategy of making the North "a large rear echelon of 
our army,"^^the revolutionary base for the whole country," in General Giap*s words 
of January 1960 (263-4). But these priorities changed, Gelb believes, at the May 
1959 meeting. 






Comparing Gelb's remarks with the facts that he cites, 


^BifinirpTnTrTTtiiBBM we might say, with somewhat greater precision, that the facts 
permit no interpretation other than the view he finds it possible to accept, namely, 
that the DRV through 1958 accorded priortly to butter over guns (and, as he notes, 
^ Honey, as well as others, believe thif to be the case through 196®). The claim 
that this concern for internal development through 1958 was nothing other than a 
part of the "base development strategy'*/ 



>fis supported by no particle of evidence. It is, 
presumably, a logical possibility at least that the North Vietnamese leadership 
was interested in economic deviiopment for reasons other than "as part of m its 
base development strategy", just as it is possible to mobiliziifiion of 

"total societal resources" for MweMwi internal develop^nt might have some 
explanation other than the intention to disrupt the 

Geneva agreements. But these alternative possibilities arise only AiA on the 
assumption that the Viet Minh leadership had some concern for the welfare of the 

I* ^ oUss 

Vietnamese people, and it would appear that this is excluded by the 

—iir^ /of neutral scholarship. 

In fact, Gelb's logic is rather like that of i Dean Acheson when he declared 
in 1950 that recognition of Ho Chi Minh by China and the USSR "should remove any 
illusion as to the nationalist character of Ho Chi Minh's aims and reveals Ho in 
his true colors as the mortal enemy of native independence in Vietnam" (I, 51). 

To Acheson, apparently. Ho could prove his nationalist credentials only by 
capitulating to the French, who were defending liber^ and national independence 
in Vietnam*^ against the assault of the Vietminh. 
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There is hardly a page of this summary and analysis section that is not 
misleading or inaccurate in some respect. To cite one final example, consider 
Gelb's remark that the refugees from the North after the Geneva settlement "provided 
the world the earliest oLaci convincing evidence of the undemocratic and oppressive 
nature of North Vietnam's regime...the refugees were the most convincing support 
for Diem's argument that free elections were impossible in the DRV«" (I, 248). 

One may argue that the DRV regime was undemocratic and oppressive and that elections 
conducted there would not be free, but it is patently absurd to point to the flight 
of the refugees as "convincing evidence" for these judgments. It would be rational 
to argue that the flight of the refugees indicated a fear that the regime would 

-tv e*n^<»ty ) 

be undemocratic and oppressive —^irT the analyst's phrase, that "The flight from 


North Vietnam reflected apprehension over the coming to power of the Viet Minh" 

(I, 291). Even this statement is misleading unless it is also noted that many of 

the predominantly Catholic refugees had been French collaborators and had even 

w 138e 

been mobilized in "an autonomous Vietnamese militia against the Vietminhu. 

Would Gelb argue that the flight of loyalists to Canada provided the world with 
the earliest convincing evidence of the undemocratic and oppressive nature of 

5 c u/ e J--- 

George Washington's regime, and that free elections were 

138f 


impossible in the United States? 

The analytic summary of the post-Geneva period is unusual in the degree of 

misrepresentation, and a i wirtWM-'SttiHr contrasts unfavorably with other summaries, some 

of which are quite perceptive. As to the reasons for this, one can only speculate. 

The summary seeks to establish that the U.S. and GVN accepted the Geneva settlement 

more or less in good faith, and that blame for disrupting the peaceful status quo 

in Laos and South Vietnam lies primarily with the DRV (and its Russian ally, drawn 

in by Hanoi). From it, a reader who knows notjjing of events in Indochina or of 

the critical literature (and who does not note the disparity between what is alleged 

to be true of the critical literature and what is actually quoted) might draw the 

►V t ‘Il'Jf cl <'*1 

conclusion that critics of the war are iii their "attacks on U.S. 

policy." Rather, they should be directing attacks on the DRV and its allies and 
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should support the U.S. "reaction" to the aggression from the North. The U.S. 
government White Papers of 1961 and 1965 quite explicitly attempted to demonstrate 


just this. 

Gelb's misrepresentation of the views of critics of the war also serves the 
ends of government propaganda in a slightly more subtle way. In the view of the 
criticsintervention was a response to a situation that developed Susmim 

p^nGelb's revision of their views ^“tHe'corftent ion is that the DRV intervention 






iy\ "tit e<\rU 



was a response tofU.S. intervention^ The critics focussed attention on internal 
Vietnamese affairs. Gelb reformulates their argument, shifting the focus to an 
interaction between the U.S. and the DRV. Whatever may have been on his mind, the 
fact is that this move is typical of U.S. government propaganda, which seeks to show 
that the people of the South are victims of aggression from the North, with the U.S. 
coming to their defense. In this framework, the interaction between the U.S. and 
North Vietnam is the central element in the conflict, not the internal situation 
in South Vietnam. 

The government has half won the argument 

if critics accept its framework and then debate the timing* of the US-DRV 

138g 

interaction, neglecting the Southern insurgency. It is interesting, therefore, 

that Gelb recasts the argument of the critics within the framework of government 
propaganda, eliminating the central concern with the Southern insurgency (though the 
reader can detect it from the quotes he cites) and placing US-DRV interaction in the 

Had the critics formulated therr position in his terms, they 
would have tacitly conceded a significant part of the government's case. 

In this connection, four points might be mentioned. In the first place, as 
has already been shown, Gelb's account is shot through with misrepresentation. Secondly, 
it is striking that these distortions are so excessive in a discussion — 

of the "origins of the insurgency in South Vietnam" (the chppter title), a question 
that might be regarded as crucial for determining one's attitude towards "massive 
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U.S. intervention in 1961." Thirdly, Gelb claims 

only that information that appeared long after the events supports the interpretation 

he proposes^ A rational person will evaluate an action in the light of evidence 

available to those who carried it out. A murderer is no less guilty if later 

evidence reveals that without his knowledge his victim was just about to commit 

some horrible criJiie. a critic of the American intervention who basts 

his criticism on the principle that the United States has no unique right to engage 

in forceful intervention in the internal affairs of others, or who simply believes 

that the U.S. executive should be bound by established law, would in no way be 

escci\c{ki) 0^ lUI) 

swayed from his condemnation of the .S. intervention/e^n if it had been 

shown that the facts were as Gelb presents them, and were known to the U.S. executive 
at the time. Since this is clear from the critical literature that Gelb misrepresents, 
and from earlier discussion here, I will pursue this matter no further at this point. 
When the Pentagon study appeared there was loud protest that it was biased, 

c 

misleading, a of doves, etc. In a sense, this is correct. The analysts 

do in general seem to believe that the U.S. involvement in Vietnam may well have 
been a costly error. At the same time, they tend to accept uncritically the 
framework of official ideology, and rarely question government assertions. As the 
term has been used in American political discourse, they are dove$, by and large. 
^o~rk~b^f "tlT^'anaiysts must be understood as a distillation of the 


documentary record that they were studying — they claim Krmxa little more than 
this — and it is not therefore surprising that the aHHHi implicit assumptions in 
this record are generally carried over into their work. With this limitation. 






















the analyses are often excellent, intelligent, and illuminating. There is 

also some variety in the character of the analyses, difficult to discuss in 

view of the way the work was done and the anonjnnity of the presentation — one 

cannot know, for ex^ple, to what extent a particular section was the work of 

a single author. See Leslie Gelb's introductory "Letter of transmittal^" for 

such information as there is. Furthermore, it must be kept in mind that this 

material was not prepared for publication. Undoubtedly it would have been revised 

and corrected, had it been intended for publication. Finally, footnotes are missing, 

and it is therefore impossible to know what qualifications and further 

comments they might contain. The general bias of the analysts must, however, be 

appreciated by anyone who hopes to make serious use of this material. Disinterested 

scholarship on contemporary affairs is something of an illusion, though it is 

not unusual for a commitment to the dominant ideology to be mistaken for 

"neutrality." Such naivet^ is apparent, not infrequently, in these analyses, 
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though no morem so than in most professional work. Nevertheless, no 

reader will fail to learn a good deal about the U.S. Involvement, and the attitudes 
and goals that underlie it, from a careful reading of the i4 analyses and the 
documentation on which they are based. 

To cite a small example, it was not generally known that North Vietnamese 
villages wererbgimbed and strayed by T-28s on the eve of the Tonkin Gulf incident 
in August 1964, or that Thai pilots under direct U.S. command were shot down over 
the DRV two weeks later, though the Pathet Lao had provided evidence, generally 

139 

disregarded in the West, that Thai pilots were taking part in the bombing of Laos. 

Given the timing, the facts are of some interest. 

140 

Consider a more important example: the escalation of the war in Laos in 1964. 

It is claimed by U.S. officials that the American involvement in an expanding 

war in Laos in 1964 was in response to North Vietnamese aggression. Evidence to 

141 

support this ifilierpretation of events is slim, but it is a fact that 
North Vietnamese sildiers entered Laos in February 

I 
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1964. A report of the ICC "notes with interest" that the complaint of October 
1954 from the Royal Lao Government is the first since the reconvening of the 
Commission in 1961 reporting the capture of prisoners "alleged to have been 
North Vietnamese. A few days prior to the RLG compiaint of October, the Pathet 
Lao had notified the ICC that U.S. aircraft had attacked Laotian territory 
and parachuted South Vietnamese soldiers into Laos. Apart from the fact that 
three soldiers were reported captured (two identified by name), the Pathet Lao 
charge is plausible, given that three years earlier (October 1961) President 
Kennedy had directed that the U.S. "initiate guerrilla ground action, including the 
use of U.S. advisers if necessary," in Southern Laos, seven months after he had 
instructed that "we make every possible effort to launch guerrilla operations in 
Viet-Minh territory at the earliest possible time" (III, 140). In May 1961, an 


interdfpar^ental task force proposed extensive covert Bmp operations in Southern 

Laos, approved by the President (II, 641-2; III, 140^; see also note 145a). These 
perhaps 

operations were yiiKrawnw hAm called off after the Geneva agreements of 1962, though 

the U.S. continaed to supply guerrillas operating behind Pathet Lao lines and 

142* 

by mid-1963 imsEH had reportedly begun to reintroduce CIA military advisers. 

In B mid-November 1963 the CIA reported "first results just coming in" from a new 

series of cross-border operations into Laos (III, 141). 

The ICC investigation confirmed the charge concerning the North Vietnamese 

soldiers, who entered Laos in February. The most convincing evidence of direct 

North Vietnamese involvement presented by Langer and Zasloff is the testimony of 

143 

a North Vietnamese defector, who had been a Pathet Lao battalion adviser. He 

was given a month's leaye in late January 1964 before undertaking a new (unspecified) 

SHddehl^ 

assignment, but was^notified on February 5th to report to Headquarters to accept 
an assignment, as he then learned, as a military adviser to the 408th Pathet Lao 
Battalion, which operated along the borders of China. He entered Laos some time 
after February 18, from China. Heat reports having met an NVA Battalion in North 
Vietnam near the Chinese border on February 12, also headed for Laos. 
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Why should the DR.V have infiltrated advisers (and possibly troops) into 
Northern Laos in February 1964? The Pentagon Papers suggest a possible answer. ' ’ 
In late 1963 plans were laid for a significant escalation of the war, and on 
February 1, the covert operations of the US—GVN in Laos and North Vietnam were 
stepped up considerably and placed under direct American command in Saigon. It is 
not unlikely that the plans were known to the North Vietnamese even before, given 
the generally porous character of the Saigon Administration and military. The 
purpose of this much expanded program of sabotage, kidnapping, commando raids 
and psychological warfare was to indicate to the DRV the depth of American 
commitment to the achievement of its war aims, specifically, surrender of the 
Pathet Lao and the NLF and the establishment of non—dommunist governments in Laos 
and South Vietnam. Basing himself on material obtained prior to the publication 
of the Pentagon Papers, Anthony Austin states correctly that February 1, 1964, must 
"go down as one of the key dates of the American involvement." These covert 
operations, involving Vietnamese and foreign 




\ 
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nercenaries (Chinese nationalists, European adventurers, and possibly sone Thais),'' 
had "the primary motive ... to convey a message to Hanoi: ^Je are changing the 
rules. You no longer have a sanctuary. The war is entering a new phaseV'^^^ The 
official purpose of these^perations was to "v;arn and harass North Vietnam and to 
reduce enemy capabilities to utilize the Lao Panhandle for reinforcing the Viet Cong 
in South Vietnam and to cope V7ith PL/V?1 pressures in Laos" (III, 606). 

The covert program initiated on February 1 was “tlliwiili.i lillT^ in May of 1963^Yapproved 
by the Joint Chiefs on September 9, and finally approved by the President on 
January 16. This "elaborate program of covert militarv operations against the state 
of North Vietnam"j^was ITsignif icant expansion of CIA efforts from 1961 to organize 


resistance and sabotage in North Vietnam. It was 


verv different in scale 


and concept from earlier programs. firebreak had been crossed" (III, 106). 
post 

DRV received the "signal" that was so deliberately sent, and appre¬ 
ciated that "by early February 1964, the United States had committed itself to a 
policy of attempting to improve the situations in South Vietnam and Laos by subjecting 
North Vietnam to increasing levels of direct pressure" (III, iiMtll52). The DRV 
perhaps concluded, reasonably enough, that Laos might be used as a base for an 
attack on North Vietnam — as indeed proved to be the case, shortly after, with the 
establishment of radar posts to guide American bombers near the Laos-b'RV borderb/^rth 
Vietnamese spokesmen have stated exactly this; for an example, see At Nar with Asia , 

P* j u/fioH ntfu/ inch’hfil it) ji J»ik 

'7'hey may then have decided to respond to the threat by protecting their 

t’estern borders., / 1 . ^ A 

All of this is iB'iin'Trr'f'iiNi''* ^The U.S. Executive has justified its clandestine 

operations in Laos on grounds of alleged North Vietnamese aggression. The case has 

never been strong. The inforr;iation released in the Pentagon study vzeakens it still 


further. 

X-t Wai i»*nnt 


that the Pentagon Papers presented decisive 


evidence of U.''.-initiated escalation in late 1963 and early 1964, leading directly 
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to the expanded Xi.-'ar in later years. Immediately upon the publication of the 
Pentagon Papers, the U.S. Mission in Vietnam released the text of a "captured North 

j} - 

Vietnamese political directive of December 1963* -^hich, the Mission claim.s, "vas 


the formal authorization for increasing North VietfWhm’s military presence in the 
South in 1964 and the years which followed.According to the Mission, the period 
after Diem's fall "seemed to Hanoi an opportune time to attempt the military conquest 


of the South," and this Resolution of the Central Committee of the Lao Dong Party, 

Dec. 1963, presents "the decision which raised the civil war in South Viet-Nam, 
where both government and insurgents had been receiving external assistance, 
to the level of an international conflict" — a decision "made in Hanoi in December, 
1963." release ot the document Xvas ah ^iwfWaiSBMWt effort to counter the evidence 

presented in the Pentagon Papers that the decision to escalate was made in Washington, 



but the document is (assuming its authenticity) no less interesting for that reason 


According to a report by Arthur Dommen, this document discjoses that 'The Hanoi 
government had decided upon escalation of the war in South Vietnam more than a year 


before the Johnson Administration committed combat troops to the conflict.The 


document reveals, b.e claims, that shortly after Diem's overthrow Hanoi "decided ... 
on a step-i’p of the fighting in South Vietnam, using their own army if necessary" TVis 
^ ^^‘Ost authoritative ^oof from the hand of Hanoi's leaders themselves that they were 
planning a big war in South Vietnam long before American forces began to take an 
active part in the conflict," and had it been knovm to U."’. intelligence, it could 
have been used by the Administration in 1964 to explain U.''. involvement as a response 
to North Vietnamese aggression. I’ommen gives a few quotes from the document, which, 
however, do not 



The document itself says nothing about a decision to use North Vietnamese 
troops in the South or even about covert North Vietnamese operations in the South 
(analogous, say, to those that the CIA had been conducting for many years in the 
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North and that were shapply escalated on February 1, 1964). It speaks of the 
"struggle of the South Vietnamese people against the U.S. for national 
independence," which is at the same An time a class struggle waged by SVN workers 
and peasants against "feudalist landowndrs" and "pro—U.S. bourgeois compradors." 

The document discusses the "successes of our Southern compatriots" and the 
Mto "achievements of the South Vietnamese people" who now "show themselves 
capable of beating the enemy in any situation." "The South Vietnamese people is 
one half of the heroic people" of Vietnam; they wage a revfllutionary war, exploiting 
their political and moral strength to combat the material and military superiority 
of the enemy. "The war waged by the people in South VN is a protracted one because 
we are a small people having to fight an imperialist rengleader which is the U.S.A." 
"The general guideline for our people's revolutionary war in SVN is to conduct a 
protracted war, relying mainly on our own forces..."; "...the revolutionary people 
in SVN must promote a spirit of self-reliance." With a proper "emphasis on 
self-reliance and coordination between political struggle and armed struggle...the 
SVN people...have achieved many great victories." But "the people in the South 
must KB not only have a big and strong political force but a big and strong 
military force as well." Therefore, concerned political and military efforts must 
be made in the mountainous, rural, and urban areas, "to motivate the people and 
ethnic-minority groups...to participate in our political struggle," to wage 
protracted war, to prepare for a General Uprising. "The South Vietnamese people's 
war" will succeed, and the Party "will lead the South Vietnamese Revolution to final 
victory." 

There is further discussion of the military and political tactics that "the 
South Vietnamese people must adopt": annihilation tactics, helping the people, 
increasing production, mobilizing military forces, protecting the material and 
cultural life of the people, heightening the sense of self-reliance, developing 
democracy and trusting the masses. "Revolution is a creative achievement of the 
masses"; "To win or to lose the war dependf on many factors, but the basic one is 
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man." "We must develop democracy to promote the subjective activism" of the people. 
"We should bring democracy into full play in political and armed struggles," 
and learn from the experiences of the people, eliminating "commandism,""detachment 
from the masses,"etc. 

The & "SVN Revolutionary Armed Forces" must be constructed in accordance 
with the same "fundamental principles... applied for the building up/the Vietnamese 
People s Army^^force, local force, and militia guerrilla force "under 
the absolute leadership of the Party." "This army is not only a combat army, but 
also an action and production army," as is necessary in a struggle in which the 
political and social component is central. The "all-people, all-sided war" must 
be expanded "Even if the U.S. imperialists bring fifty to a hundred thousand 
additional troops to SVN." 

After 39 pages in this vein, there is a two page statement of "The Mission of 


■Ml 


mUgSS^a 




North Vietnam." It begins as follows: 

"To fulfill the above-mentioned mission, not only the Party and people in 
the South must make outstanding efforts but the Party and people in the 
North must make outstanding efforts as well. The role of the two 'mien' 


[parts: North and South VN] in the revolutionary undertaking of the country, 
as defined by the Party's third National Congress [Sept. 1960], is unchanged, 
however it is time for the North to increase aid to the South, the North 
must bring into fuller play its rale as the revolutionary base for the 
whole nation." 


We should plan to aid the South to meet the requirements of the Revolution," to 
encourage our people in the North to work harder to "increase our economic and 
defensive strenth in North Viet-Nam" and "to be ready to fulfill their obligation 
toward the soutUrn Revolution under any form and in any circumstance" (for example, 
if the outright U.S. invasion with 50-100,000 troops takes place). The Party must 
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"direct the revolution in the South"; "we must coordinate with concerned branches 
of service in the North in order to better serve the revolution in the South." 
Following the anti-French war, "the revolutionary struggle of oux Southern 
compatriots has been going on for almost the last ten years...the entire Party, the 
entire people from North to South must have full determination and make outstanding 
efforts to bring success to the revolution of our Southern compatriots and achieve 
peace and unification of the country, to win total victory, to build a peaceful, 
unified, independent, democratic, prosperous and strong Viet-Nam." 

In short, the document states that the people of North Vietnam must be 
prepared to aid the popular revolutionary struggle being conducted, in a spirit of 
self-reliance, by their Southern compatriots, the other half of the Vietnamese 
people. One need not turn to captured documents to read such exhortations. 

English language publications from Hanoi commonly refer to "the great support 
of the Northern people for the struggle against US aggression of the Southern kith 
and kin. The English text of the Third Congress (1960) RBsolution published in 
Hanoi speaks of the two tasks of the Vietnamese Ret/t?lution: "to carry out the social¬ 
ist revolution in the North" and "to liberate the South from the rule of the American 
imperialists and their henchmen, achieve national reunification and complete iWHMpn 
independence and freedom throughout the country." See also the public statement of 
General Giap in January 1960 cited above (p. XX). The U.S. government White Paper of 
1965 cites many other public statements of the same sort in its rather pathetic 
effort to demonstrate North Vietnamese aggression. In later years, there is 
frequent reference to the 1967 statement of Ho Chi Minh that 


I 






"Viet Nair. is one, the Vietnanese people are one, and no one can encj^oach upon this 

sacred right of our people ... [to] ... independence, sovereignty, unity and 

^40 

territorial integrity of Viet Nam." ' The captured document released by the U.S. 
fission is also typical in its reference to the struggle conducted b}" the South 
Vietnamese people in a spirit of self-reliance, ^ath aid from the North, and with 
the goal of eventual reunification (cf. the Constitution of the GVN, cited above, 
p. ); and in its emphasis on the central importance of the political and social 
struggle, vhich of course can only be conducted by indigenous forces, in the face of 

forces it has established. 



the military superiority of the U.S. and the 

"ne must assume that the U.S. Mission has done its best to support the conclusion 
it announced in the introduction to this document, a conclusion duly repeated by a 
s}Tnpathetic reporter, but not founded on the actual text. If so, the case that the 
U.S. is unilaterally responsible for escalation of the war in 1964 seems to be 
demonstrated beyond serious question. Incidentally, if the war in the South was a 
"civil war" ^rior to this point, as the U.S. Mission states, then the direct engagement 
of U.S. A /frcm 1961, and the CIA-Special Forces covert operations 
throughout Indochina^ were surely in violation of the U.'\ Charter, T-hich grants an 

^ 5 ^ cAri nr. 

outside power no right to engage in conbat in a civil var. 

It has repeatedly been argued that the interpretation of the Indochina war is 
biased against the U.S. because we have no access to internal DRV documents. The 
Statement is at best misleading. In fact,ru.S. been selectively releasing 


"captured documents 

its, 

-H^Sgr case. 
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for years on a significant scale in an effort to buttress 


V7hereas internal U.?. documents, i^rior to the publication 


of the Pentagon Study, b,ave been available only when leaked by the U.S. executive 
or in memoirs of its former members. The DNV and the IU.F, cf course, do not capture 
and selectively release U.*^. government documents. Hierefore it would be more 














accurate to state that in the past, internal documents have, for the most part, 
been selected by the U.S. executive for public release, for its ox-m purposes, from 
both U.S. and Vietnamese ^ > ■ i IL =^*nffftr Nevertheless, the record-both 

prior to and with the publication of the Pentagon Study would seem to leave little 
doubt as to who is responsible for the successive stages of escalation, quite apart 
from the respective rights of the U.S. government and contending Vietnamese to carry 
out military and political actions in Vietnam. 

In the same connection, the Pentagon Papers add valuable documentation with 
regard to the comiriitment of Nortli Vietnamese troops to South Vietnam. Over the past 
few years there has been a running debate about this matter. The documentary record 
previously available had indicated that regular North Vietnamese units were first 
in April 1965. However, some pro-povernment spol esmen have repeatedly 
claimed in public discussion that the U.S. government knexx^ that regular units of the 
North Vietnamese army (.WA, PAVN) x^ere operating in the South even before the November 


election of 1964, but chose not to reveal this fact for domestic political reasons. 
(V.liy the Pentagon should have maintained this deception through 1965 and 1966 remains 
a mystery, under this theory.) Joseph Alsop asserts (x-.’ith no cited evidence) that 
"Tn 1965, V7hen President Johnson intervened on the ground, Hanoi had txv’o North 


Vietnamese divisions 'in country'" — that is, "rn the order of 28,000 of Hanoi's 


troops. 
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Tl'.e date of U.S. ground intervention x.70uld be sometime betxceen Feb. 26, 


deplo\Tiient o f 11 la r invTi.q npprnvp'tUn 


-hen the 

cenmyn Vt? a <r>i \ ^ J u/i e »i 'bvok t\ 

their first search and destroy operation into Viet Cong base areas (III, 390,X4^1) 


^he published documents reveal ^amOS^ what Uashington believed to be the case 

during tliis period. Tlie first reference to regular North Vietnamese units is in a 

CIA-DIA memorandum of April 21, 1965 v;hich ^'reflected the acceptance into the enemy 

order of battle of one regiment of the 325tli PAVN Division said to be located in 
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[Northv:cstern] Kontum province.” Of the various signs of deterioration noted, 
this was the ’*most ominous,” ”a sobering harbinger of things to come.” Westmoreland, 

on June 7, informed CINCPAC that "Some PAVN forces have entered SVN" (III, ^38), and 












on June 13, reported tliat tlie PAVN 325th Division ”rtay be deployed® In Kontun, 
Pleiku and Phu Bon''(IV, 607), An IP/A regiment ’’reportedly” overran a district 
lieadnuarters in Kontuni Province on June 25 (II, "^^73^; the earliest such report 
in this particular record). 


JO 

;, 1965 ,mem 


Apparently, these reports xrere not too persuasive. <^n July 2, 1965,/a memorandum 

{rX> trh\ Me : 

^ Guite concerned about the in¬ 


creasing probability that there are regular PAVN forces either in the II Corps area 
[the area of the previous reports] or in Laos directly across the border from II 
Corps” (IV, 291^277). 

On the 14th of July, the Joint Chiefs included one regiment of the 325t]i PAV'T 
Division in their estimate of 48,500 ’Viet Cong organized combat units” (IV, 295). 

'n intelligence estimate (SNIE) of July 23 predicted that if the U.S. increased 
its strength in SVh to 175,000 by November 1, then in order to offset this increase, 
the Communists would probably introduce a PAVN force totalling 20,000 to 30,000 
by the end of 1965 (IIl7^34-6| * absence of any considerable number of PAVN 


troops was reflected in the ’’Concept for Vietnam” presented on August 27, which 

specified as the major military tasks: ”To cause the DRV to cease its direction and 

support of the Viet Cong insurgenc37,” while defeating the Viet Cong and deterring 

Communist China (IV, 300). ^^40 p. V/. 

For com.parison, note that on April 21, 1965, ^^cNamara reported that 33,500 U.8. 

troops were already in-country, in addition to 2000 Koreans who had been dispatched 

on January 8, 1965 (III, 706; III, 139). Pe reported the unanimous recommendation of 

the Honolulu meeting of April 20 that U.S. forces be raised to 82,000 supplemented 
1 1 

with 7250 Korean and Australian troops. Tlie analyst concludes that by the time of 
the Honolulu meeting, "we vcrc inexorably committed to a military resolution of 
the insurgency" since "the problem seem.cd no longer soluble by any other means" 
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(III, 105) — the day before the "ominous" CIA-DIA report. By June, the U.S. 
decided "to pour U.S. troops into the country as fast as they could be deployed" . 
(II, 362). On July 1, the day before I'cNauphton expressed his concern over the 


possibility that PAVN forces mipht intervene, nlanned U.S. deployments vrere 85,000 




troops (III, 473). In mid-July, when the JCS «hh» estimating one PAVM regiment in 
iK* Prtiiiiwt «tPPr oif<4 
South Vietnam, SiiiaaBEsaMiMMBMMiMiC l^hat the U.S. troop level be raised to 175,000 in 

. . . ^ \ U£2j 

ji^^th estimated U.f. Uilled-in-action of 

500 per month, and another 100,000 (|;V, 297, 299). ^ecall that April 1955 

V7as two months after the initiation of regular and intensive bombing of I^orth and 
South Vietnam, eight months after the bombing of strategic targets in Uorth Vietnam 
in "retaliation" for the Tonkin incident, and 14 months after the escalation of 


military pressure against the North on Feb. 1, 1964. 
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Pvecall also that the U.S. 
■fclit 

troop level reached 23,000 by the end of 1964 (II, 160), and that U.^'. military 

had been directly engaged in com.bat^^or~three years, at that point. ^ 

Tlie record is clear, then, that when the U.S. undertook the February escalation, 

MM I'fey 


it knew of no regular North Vietnamese *— ■ k in South Vietnam, and that five months 

vIS-^ 

later, x-’hile implementing the plan to deploy 85,000 troops)y^he Pentagon was still 

speculating about the possibility that there might be majiuiiiinir PAVN forces in or near 

South Vietnam. In the light of these facts, the discussion of vrhether the U.S. 

is 

was defending South Vietnam from an "armed attack" from the North mil lll^l■lliii|in|i| 
ludicrous. 


The most striking feature of the historical record, as presented in tlie Pentagon 
Study, is its remarkable continuity. I have noted several exam.ples already, Vut 
perhaps the most significant has to do with the political premises of the four 
Administrations covered in the record. Never v.’as tliere the slightest deviation from 
the principle that a non-Coramunist regim.e must be imposed, regardless of popular 












sentiment. True, the scope of the principle was narrox^red x^hen it x-ras finally conceded, 
by about 1960, that North Vietnam xjas "lost." Apart from that, the principle xcas 
maintained x^ithout equivocation. Given this principle, the strength of the Vietnamese 
resistance, the military power available to the United States, and the lack of 
effective constraints, one can deduce, X7ith almost mathematical precision, the strategy 
of annihilation that x/as gradually undertaken. 

In y.ay 1949, Acheson informed U.S. officials in Saigon and Paris that "no 
effort should be spared" to assure the success of the Bao Dai government (which, he 
added, would be recognized by the U.S. x’hen circumstances permit) since there appeared 
to be "no other alternative to estab[lislxment] Commie pattern Vietnam." he further 
urged that the Bao Dai government should be "truly representative even to extent 
including outstanding non-Commie leaders nox-? supporting Of course Acheson 



xcas axcare that "captured control of the nationalist movement^ 4 hS^ that he was 

"the strongest and perhaps the ablest figure in Indochina and that any suggested 


1 c 7 

solution xchich excludes him is an expedient of uncertain outcome.But to 



(see p. ). 


In May 1967, McMaughton and McNamara presented a memorandum that the analyst 
takes to imply a significant reorientation of policy, axcay from the early emphasis on 
military victory and towards a more limited and conciliatory posture. McNaughton 
suggested that the U.S. emphasize "that the sole U.S. objective in Vietnam has been 
and is to permit the people of South Vietnam to determine their oxen future." Accord¬ 
ingly, the Saigon government should be encouraged "to reach an accom.modation xcith 
the non-Communist South Vietnamese xcho are under the VC banner; to accept them as 

members of an opposition political party, and, if necessary, to accept their individual 

1.58 

participation in the national government." Precisely Acheson’s proposal of 18 
years earlier (restricted, nox/, to Soutli Vietnam). 
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The final words of the Pentagon Papers analysis describe a new policy, under¬ 
taken after the Tet offensive of 1968 had shattered the old: "/merican forces 
would remain in South Vietnam to prevent defeat of the Government by Communist 
forces and to provide a shield behind vdiich that Government could rally, become 
effective, and win the support of its people” (IV, 604). Again, the same assumption: 
the U.S. must provide the military force to enable a non-Communist regime, despite 
its political weakness, corruption, and injustice, somehov^ to m.anage to stabilize 
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itself, rovrhere is there the slightest deviation from this fundamental commitment. 

Tlie same policy remains in force today, despite tactical modifications. 

Small wonder, then, that many Vietnamese saw the U.S. as the inheritors of 
French colonialism. Tne analyst cites studies of peasant attitudes demonstrating 
”that for many, the struggle which began in 1945 against colonialism continued 
uninterrupted throughout Diem’s regime: in 1954, the foes of nationalists were 

transformed from France and Bao Dai, to Diem and the U.S. but the issues at stake 

never changed” (I, 295; see also, I, 252). Correspondingly, the Pentagon considered 
its problem to be to ”deter the Viet Cong (formerly called Viet Ilinh)” ('Tay 1959 ; DOD 


book 


Tir 

k 10, IISCJ* ^iem him self 


, on occasion, seems to have taken a 

% 

rather similar position. Speaking to the departing French troops on April 28, 
1956, he pledged that ”your forces, vdio have fought to defend honor and freedom. 


will find in us worthy successors. 




General Iiinhp.;arnGd\in Jan. 19641 

—^ d 


’’colonial flavor to the whole pacification effort.” Tlie French, /in their 

^worst and clumsiest days^ never vjent into villages or districts as the Americans 
i-r c{«>. t^c rier 

In res^nse to Lodge’s argument that most of the teams were Viet¬ 
namese, General Hinh pointed out that ’’they are considered the same as Vietnam^ese 



who worked for the Japanese.” ^kS. reaction was to reject 'linn’s proposals as ”an 
unacceptable rearv;ard step” and to extend the advisor system even belov; ’’sector and 
battalion level” (II, 307-8). year and a half later, -;t vas quite appropriate 














for I’illiaiTi Bundy to vjonder v:het]ier people in the countryside, "-bo alread}^ niay be 

tempted to regard the Americans as the successors to the French, might not ”flock, 

to the VC banner” after the full-scale U.S. invasion then being planned (IV, 611). 

The Thieu regime today has a power base remarlcably like Diem’s, perhaps even 
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narrower. By now, substantial segments of the urban intelligentsia — ”the 

people who count,” as Lodge put it P^^^^regard U.f. intervention as blatant imperialism. 


Of course, one may argue that the popular mood counts for less than in former 


years, now that the U.f^. has succeeded, partially at least, in ”grinding 
enemy sasMisQa: sheer weight and mass” 


the 
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With regard to long-term U.S. objectives, the Pentagon Papers again 
add useful documentation, generally corroborating, I believe, analyses based 
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on the public record that have been oresented elsewhere. In the early 
oeriod, the dociimentary record presents a fairly exolicit account of more or 
less rational pursuit of perceived self-interest. The United States has 
strategic and economic interests in Southeast Asia that must be secured. 
Holding Indochina is essential to securing these interests. Therefore we 
must hold Indochina. A critical consideration is Jaoan, >ftiich will eventually 
accomodate to the "Soviet Bloc" if Southeast Agia is lost. In effect, then, 
the United States would have lost the Pacific phase of World Vifeir II, which 
was fought, in part, to prevent Japan from constructing a closed "co-prosper- 
ity^ sphere" in Asia from which the U.S. would be excluded. The theoretical 
framework for these considerations was the domino theory, which was formulated 
clearly before the Korean war, as was the decision to^^t|pport French colonial¬ 
ism. The goal: a new "co-prosperity sphere" congenial to U.S. interests and 
incorporating Japan. 

It is fashionable today to deride the domino theory, but in fact it 
contains an important kernel of plausibility, perhaps truth. National inde¬ 
pendence and revolutionary social change, if successful, may very well be 
contagious. The problem is what Walt Pacstow and others sometimes call the 
"ideological threat," specifically, "the possibility that the Chinese Commun¬ 
ists can prove to Asians by progress in China that 'Communist methods are 
better and faster than democratic methods.The 3+ate Department feared 
that "A fundamental source of danger we face in the Far Fast derives from 
Communist China’s rate of economic growth which will probably continue to 
outstrip that of free Asian countries, with the possible exception of Japan," 






IP 
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a matter of real as well as psychological imoact elsewhere 
tX)ok 10, 1198 ; June, 1959)* The Joint Chiefs repeated the same wording two 
weeks later (1213), adding further that **rhe dramatic economic improvements 
realized by Communist China over the past ten years impress the nations of 
the region greatly and offer a serious challenge to the Free World” (1226)• 
State therefore urged that the U*S. do what it can to retard the economic 
orogress of the Communist Asian Spates (1208),^^^ a decision that is remarkable 
in its cruelty^JlA few years later, in the midst of the fall 1964 planning to 


escalate the war, !*Iichael Forrestal pointed out that we must be concerned with 
Chinese "ideological expansion," its need "to achieve ideological successes 
abroad," and the danger than any such ideological success will stimulate the 
need for further successes. Therefore "our objective ahoiad be to ’contain* 
for the longest possible period" (HI, 592, November 1964)} or, as 
the analyst puts it a bit more accurately, paraphrasing Forrestal, "the U.S. 
object should be to ’contain* Chinese political and ideological influence" 
(ill, 218). illiam Sullivan Picked up the same theme, viewing "Chinese 
political and ideological aggressiveness...as a threat to the ability of 
these peoples to determine their own futures, and hence to develop along ways 
compatible with U.S. interests" (ibid.^ analvst’s paraphra 5 ?p) l\Mote the tyul- 


cal assumotion that self-determination is eauivalent to U.S. interest, an 
assumption that is more than usually insinid in the light of what the Pentagn^^ 
Papers reveal about the actual U.S. response to Vietnamese efforts at self- 

T.*i'a ■■■iiiii i» Ilf liwii ^ th"1 irnntfliYit, 

T-nn i yfiyp, Tnhrtrrt i n i I mlTTf ' r^ i r ' ii 1 n il " i ii j ^ 
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determination. The same assumption, in effect, appeared much earlier in ^ 
important State Department Policy Statement of September 1948^li^ich took note 
of "our inability to suggest any practicable solution of the Indochina pro^em." 

This inability arose from the incompatibility of our long-term objectives with 
certain unpleasant facts. One long-term objective is to eliminate so far as 
possible Commumist influence and to prevent Chinese influence, and "the unpleasant 
fact [is] that Communist Ho Chi Minh is the strongest and perhaps the ablest 
figure in INdochina and that any suggested solution which excludes him is an 
expedient of uncertain outcome." What is particularly interesting is the reason 
why we must "prevent undue Chinese penetration and subsequent influence in 
Indochina. The reason is "so that the peoples of Indochina will not be hampered 
in their natural developments by the pressure of an alien people and alien 
interests." 

This laudable concern for the "natural developments" of the people of 

Indochina, free from alien interests, is coupled with the statement of another 

long-term objective of U.S. policy; "to see installed a sjlf—governing 

nationalist state which will be friendly to the US and which...will be patterned 

upon our conception of a democratic state," and will be associatecfywith the 

western powers, particularly with France 'rtiw/whose customs, language and laws 

[the peoples of Indochina] are familiar, to the end that those peoples will prefer 

freely to cooperate with the western powers culturally, economically and politically" 

and will "work productively and thus contribute to a better balanced world economy," 

16§a 

while enjoying a rising standard of income. The U.S. and France, in short, do 

A 

not constitute alien people and alien interests^" so far as the peoples of 
Indochina are concerned, and association with them does not hamper "natural 
developments." 


The NSC Working Group of November 1964, in discussing the domino theory, 
pointed out the danger that mainland Southeast Asia might fall to Communist 
domination if South Vietnam does, noting that "If either Thailand or Malaysia 
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were lost, or went badly sour in any way, then the rot would be in real danger 

« 

of spreading all over mainland Southeast Asia" (III, 627). Shortly after, William 
Bundy and McNaughton noted that if a "Vietnamese-negotiated deal" am led to a 



unified Communist Vietnam, hostile to Communist China and limiting its ambitions 


to Laos and Cambodia (the "most likely result" of the least aggressive 

option they were considering), then "whether the rot spread to Thailand would be 

hard to judge . It would, however, be "likely that the Thai...would accommodate 


somehow to Communist China even without any marked military^ move by Communist 
China^" (III, 661). The "rot" in these cases is, surely, the "ideological 


threat. Recall that in this period there was much talk of a competition 

C^cc 1 6 

between the Chinese and Indian models of developmenty: Tn this context, fear of 

Chinese "ideological expansion" gave substance to the domino theory, quite apart 

{ab- will ^or'-hkcyyt T^Ch'UhJ het-e 

from any^f ahTaKies" about Chinese Kreml 1 n-H i 

It is important to be clear about what is at stake in discussion of the 


domino theory and related matters. The reality of perceived "dangers" ■ is, of 
course, irrelevant to determining the motivation of policy makers. The fact that 
threats were perceived and taken seriously suffices to establish ■ motive. The 
question of the reality of the threa"^ is nevertheless of interest, for a different 
reason. If in fact a failure of intelligence or knowledge led to the perception of 
imaginary dangers, as is often alleged, then policy could be "improved" (for ti^ose 
benefit, is ano'bher question) by replacing the policy makers by others who are 
more rational mnmkia and knowledgeable. The issues are isaj sometimes not kept 
separate, with much resulting confusion. 

In Southeast Asia, the threat was heightened by a look at the allies of 


the United States. 
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When lyndon Johnson returned from Vietnam in^ 6 l, he sooke of the oroblem of 


»tae9 


reassuring our friends• in addition to Diem, these were Chiang, Sarit, and 


Ayub (II, 56 ). Such friends as these — the only ones mentioned — surely 
were endangered by the "ideological threat" that Rostow/Ser^ived. Ihe threat 


would be enhanced if Vietnam were to be united and successful in mobilization 


of the population for social and economic development, generally along Chinese 
lines, as might well have occurred, had U.S. force not been introduced* 

Ihe comparison of development in South and North Vietnam was not parti¬ 
cularly encouraging to the U.S. in this regard. An Intelligence Estimate of 
May, 1959 concluded that "development will lag behind that in the North, and 
the CTN will continue to rely heavily upon ^'ttli/^pport to close the gap be- 
tween its own resources and its rea.uirements" rgriiiMirn book 10 , 

1191 ). In the North, the standard of living is low and "life is grim and 
regimented," but "the national effort is concentrated on building for the 
future." Ihe South has a higher standard of living (and "there is far more 
freedom and ga^ty" — for whom, is not specified, nor is there discussion of 
the distribution of wealth), put "basic economic growth has been slower than 
that of the north." The higher standard of living in the South was not 

unrelated to the more than 31 billion of U.S. non-military aid, the bulk of 

P OP. ,--- 

which financed import of commodities book 10 , II 9 I- 3 ). 


In a similar context a few years later, an NSC working group took note of 
the discouragement in South Korea "at the failure to make as much progress 
politically and economically as North Korea" (III, 62?). 

Perhaps the threat has now diminished, with the vast destruction in 
South Vietnam and the hatreds,and social disruption caused by the American 
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It may be, then, that Vietnam can be lost to the Vietnamese without 

iPC lot 

the dire ^ consequence of raoid economic progress. Perhaps the 


"second line of defense" of which U.S. nlanners 
at least for a time. 
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9 spoke can be held. 
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If our friends —fCKxapg, Sarit, and Ayub, |l 96 l — were tonnled by popu¬ 
lar movements, perhaps xiltimately leading Jaoan to realign, influencing India, 
affecting even the oil-rich Middle last and then Europe, as the domino theory 
postulated, there wovild be a serious impact on the global system dominated by 
the United Spates and U.S.-based international corporations. Although some 
of the formulations of the domino theory were indeed fantastic, the tinderl 3 ring 
concept was no fantasy. Correspondingly, it comes as no surprise to discover 
that it is challenged in this record. The analyst regaixis 

support for the French against Ho Chi Minh as "the path of prudence rather 
than the path of risk"; it "seemed the wiser choice," given the likelihood 
that all of Southeast A^ia might have fallen under Ho*s leadership (obviously 
not 6f) military conquest, say, in liidonesia). This he regards as "only 
slightly less of a bad dream that vfhat has happened to Vietnam since" (I, 

52 ). The domino principle, he notes "was at the root of U.S. policy" since 
Chiang's defeat. It was also at the root of French policy, though the domi¬ 
noes they vrere concerned with were in North Africa (I, 54 ). I have already 
noted McGeorge Bandy’s firm reiteration of the theory in mid -1967 (P/, 159). 

|f In the years beti-Jeen, there is debate only over timing and probability. A 
, / 

CLA analysis of June, 1964 has frequently been described as a challenge to 
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the validity of the domino theory. Howe^ver, this analysis (III, 178) 
merely states that the surrounding nations probably would not '^^uccbrnb ^uickl,^^ 
to communism as a result of the fall of Laos and South Vietnam" (ray emphasis) 











and the spread of comimism would not be "inexorable" and night be reversed, 
though the loss of South Vietnam and Laos*^Wuld be profoiindly damaging to 
the U.S, position in the Far Fast," and might encourage the "militant 
policies" of Hanoi and Peking. 

The documentation for the pre-Kennedy period gives substantial support 

to this interpretation of U.S. motives. By April, 19^5, the U.S. had publicly 

^upported the reconstitution of French authority, somewhat evasively, though 
lilotror' \ 

'’liberalization of restrictive French economic policies" was recommended "for 

DbXLj- L 

the protection of American interests " (book 8, 6-10). 

Tne U.S. interest in Indochina ("almost exclusively a French economic preserve, 
and a txjlitical morass") was considerably less than in Indonesia, where "exten¬ 
sive American and British investments...afforded common ground for intervention' 
(l» 29 ). It X'Tas urged that France move to grant autonomy to its colonies (or 
the people ‘feay embrace ideologies contrary to our oxm or develop a Pan- 
Asiatic movement against all Vfestem ixjwers") and that open door policies 
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be pursued (book 8, 23). E|y December, 19^» it x-ras noted 
that "French appear to realize no longer possible maintain closed door hero 
and non-French interests will have chance to participate in unquestioned rich 
economic possibilities" ( ibid .. 87 ). Although the resources of Indochina 
itself are repeatedly mentioned (e. g., ibid .. 183), it was of course the whole 
region (on the hypothesis of the domino theory) that was the orimary consid- 

-thai 

erationt "if COMI'IISS gain control IC, 4)^^ and rest SSA will be imperiled" 
( ibid .. 220; June, 1949). 

A National Security Council report of December, I 949 went into the sitva - 
tion in some detail (NSC 48/l, ibid .. 226f. ). The oroblem is that nox^^ and 

•(n rtStt^W. 

for the^future, the U35^ threatens to dominate Asia, an area of significant 
political, economic, and mill tar;/ txjwer. The ^^Stalinist bloc might achieve 
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global dominance, if Japan, **the principal component of a Far Eastern war-making 
complex,** were added to it. **Whether [Japan’s] potential is developed and the way 
in which it is used will strongly influence the future patterns of poli^igs in 
Asia.** **In the power potential of Asia, Japan plays the most important party** 
by reason of its economic potential and strategic position. **The industrial plant 
of Japan would be the richest strategic prize in the Far East for the USSR.** 
Communist pressure on Japan will mount, because of proximity, the indigenous 
Japanese Communist movement which might be able to exploit cihltural ifamUmiraia 
factors and economic hardship, and **the potential of Communist China as a source 
of raw materials vital to Japan and a market for goods.** Japan requires Asian 
food, raw materials, and markets; the U.S. should encourage **a considerable 
increase in Southern Asiatic food and raw material exports** to avoid *'preponderant 
dependence on Chinesel sources.** Analogous considerations hold of India. Furthermore, 
these markets and sources of raw materials km should be developed for U.S. purposes. 
**Some kind of regional riniiinTriih 7 .tifni\H association. .. among the non-Communist countries 
of Asia might become an important means of developip^ a favorable atmosphere 
for such trade among themselves and with other parts of the world.** 
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Under certain restrictions, trade 
with Cosinunist China should be permitted, for the health of the Japanese and 
U.S. economies. The industrial plant of Japan and such strategic materials 
as Indonesian oil must be denied to the USSR, and keot in the »#estem orbit. 
The particular problem in Southeast Asia is that it "is the target of a 
coordinated offensive dtCected by the Kremlin" (this is "now clear"), and 
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has no resoonsible leaders, outside of Thailand and the Philinoines. If 
Southeast Asia "is swept by communism vre shall ha.ve suffered a major political 


rout the repercussions of which irill be felt throughout the rest of the world, 
especially in the I-iiddle East and in a then critically exoosed Australia," 


The general lines of this analysis persist through the Truman and 

-P 

Eisenhower administrations. NSC/64 (I, 36y concluded that Thailand and 
duma would''fall xinder Communist domination" and the rest of Southeast Asia 
would be "in grave hazard," if Indochina were "controlled by a Communist- 
dominated government* ** The Joint Chiefs urged '^Long-term measures to provide 
for Janan and the other offshore islands a secure souirce of food and other 


strategic materials from non-Communist held areas in the Far East** (l, 366, 
Aoril, 1950 ? they also recommended military aid and covert operations)# A 

































state Department Policy Coranittee interpreted i'3SC/64 as asserting that "the 


loss of Indochina to Communist forces vxould undoubtedly lead to the loss of 
Southeast Asia" (book 8, 3515 October, 1950)» NSC 48/5 
saw the USSR as attempting to bring the mainland of East A|fia and eventually 
Japan under Soviet control (May, 19515 ibid .. 425f.). Given Asian population 
military capacity, critical resources and Japanese industrial capacity, it 
is essential to block this program. An NSC /study of February, 1952 warned 
that 


The fall of Southeast Asia would underline the apparent economic advan¬ 
tages to Japan of association writh the communist-dominated Asian sphere. 
Exclusion of Japan from trade ^-ilth Southeast Asia would seriously affect 
the Japanese economy, and increase Japan's dependence on United States 
aid. In the long run the loss of Southeast Asia, especially Malaya and 
Indonesia, could result in such economic and political pressures in 
Japan as to make it extremely difficult to^prevent Japan's eventual 
accomodation to the Soviet iSLoc, (I, 375)* ^ 

It went on to speak of the importance of Southeast Asian raw materials (e.g., 

Indonesian oil, and the significance, of Malaya, the largest dollar earner of 

the United ringdom, to Britain's economic recovery), and U.S. strategic 

interests, developing the domino theory in detail. 

NSC 124/2 in June, 1952 identified ^hina as the main enemy, and gave a 


clear formulation of the domino theory, emphasizing again the problem of raw 
materials and the threat of Japanese accommodation to Commimism (I, 83“4', 



the Eisenhower Administration. It ^^as emphasized that Japan is the 
of U.S. policy and that the loss of Southeast Asia (a likely consequence of 
the loss of llidochina, or even Tonkin) would drive Japan to accommodation 
with the Commvinist bloc, permitting Red China (now the main culprit, though 
some analyses still refer to "the Soviet Communist campaign in Southeast 
Asia^" cf. ibid. . book 9, 214; January, 1954-) to construct a militaiy 
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bloc more formidable than that of Japan before World War II. The worldwide effects 
would be disastrous. Therefore Indochinam must be saved, and its countries must^ 
be encouraged to integrate themselves into the "free world" system and to stimulate 
the flow of raw material resources to the free world (e.g., I, 436, 438, 450, 452), 
Japan being the critical factor. In June 1956, John F. Kennedy gave a clear 
formulation of the basic l iism t m thesis: 

"Vietnam represent^ the cornerstone of the Free World in Southeast Asia, 
the Keystone to the arch, the finger in the dike. Burma, Thailand, India, 
Japan, the Philippines and, obviously, Laos and #Cambodia are among those 
whose security would be threatened if the red ti^ of Communism overflowed 
into Vietnam...Moreover, the independence of Free Vietnam is crucial to the 
free world in fields other than the military. Her economy is essential to the 
economy of all of Southeast Asia; and her political liberty is an inspiration 
to those seeking to obtain or maintain their liberty in all parts of Asia 
— and indeed the world. The fundamental tenets of this nation’s foreign 
policy, in short, depend in considerable measure upon a strong and free 
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Vietnamese nation." 











Intellii^ence estimates reoeated, with various nuances, the general 

OoQ , ' 

assumotions of the domino theory (see e»g., fuTI i i' IffiMllllfl'Tr'', < book 10, 

September, 1955, for a qualified statement). MSG and JCS memoranda 
also elaborate the same assumptions consistently, adding also conventional 


proposals that the investment climate for U.S. capital oe improved ( ibi d.« 
1206 ) and that Southeast Asian countries be integrated into the free world 
economic system ( ibid .. 1206, 1228, 1234, 1288). 

In the 1960 s, there is an increasing component of irrationalism and 
posturing, with much talk of psychological tests of will, humiliation, the 
American image, making sure that the <SBSB*6SBW(olinl^/first. 'Ihe latter is 
not without its ironic aspects. Thus the analyst regards I 96 I as ’’a peculiar¬ 
ly difficult year" for the United States because of "the generally aggressi\e 
and confident posture of the Russians...and the generally defensive position 
of the Americans" (II, 21). It was, therefore, difficult to make concessions 
or to give ground to the Soviets, a matter which indirectly affected Vietnam. 
Anything j(that‘'6ouidbe interpreted to be a weak U.S. response, only strength¬ 
ened the pressure to hold on in Vietnam." Chester Cooper believes, however, 
that "Kennedy's foreign policy stance was given an added fillip in late 1962 
following his dramatic success" in the Cuban missile crisis. Vietnam then 
provided an opportunity to prove to Peking and Moscow that their policy of 
"wars of liberation" was dangerous and unpromising, and also "pro- 
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vided both a challenge and an opportunity to test the new dofXrines"of 

169 
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counterinsurgency. It would appear, then, that whether the U.S. stance 
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with respect to its great power rival is defensive or not, the determination 
to win in Indochina is fortified. 

By early 1964, concern over the effects of the ”loss" of South Vietnam 
reached a peak of what can perhaps properly be called "hysteria.*' In the analyst’s 



phrase, referring to|^February deliberations, "Stopping Hanoi from aiding the 
Viet Cong virtually became equated with protecting U.S. interests against the 



tbeeat of insurgency throughout the world" (III, 153). Ralph Stavins mm 

when 

Se€ ^ ^usU 



on the horizon"j^n the early 1966s: "Hanoi would overthrow Diem with a few 
guerrilla bands, and the United States, as a direct consequence, would be 



forced to retire from the arena of world politics. 


incorporated into the important NSAM 288 of March 1964, which presented what the 
analyst calls "a classic statement of the domino theory" (III, 3). 



*is regarded as a test case of U.S. 


capactty to help a nation to meet the Communist 'war of liberation'. Thus, purely 
in terms of foreign policy, the stakes are high.'^y^ The Memorandum stated in clear 
terms that "We seek an independent non-Communist South Vietnam" free to accept 
outside — meaning, American — assistance, including "police and military help to 
root out and control insurgent elements." And it stated that unless we can achieve 
this objective,"almost all of Southeast Asia will probably fall under Communist 
dominance" of "accomodate to Communiim," with an increased threat India, 

AustraliaJapan, and indeed, throughout the world, given that the conflict is 


although these views were 




a "test case." (Ill, 50- 


moduiated later 


on (cf. Ill, 220, 658), the essential idea of South Vietnam as a "test case" remained, 
3 nd the commitment to a non—Communist South Vietnam was never modified, 
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The problem of Jaoan continues to be a serious, though ir™*— ' less central 
issue* An important NSC working group in November, 1964, considering the 
pj?oblera of escalation, discussed ”the effect on Japanese attitudes through 
any development that appears to make Communist China and its allies a domi¬ 
nant force in Asia that must be lived with," They already perceived a danger 
that Japan will move toward closer ties vrith Communist China, and **the grow¬ 
ing feeling that Commiinist China must somehow be lived with might well be 
accentuated” if the U.S. were not to prevail in Indochina (HI, 623, 62? ; 
William ^ndy*s draft). It is important, in short, that Japan not accommodate 
to China, that Japan not drift towards a readiness to live xJith China. Again 
in June, 1965* V^illiam Bandy warned of the imoortance of considering Japanese 
vievrs in choosing policy, for fear that Janan nay turn to ‘'accommodation and 
really extensive relation^rith Communist China" (P/, 6l4), We know from 

other sources tht in the 1950s Janan was pressured to break trade relations 
C t> / 

t-rith 'toll and that access to Southeast Asia was exnlicitly offered as an 
indu(^ment. Japan's need for markets was also an important consideration 


for President Kennedy. 
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It must, of course, be kent in mind that Japan 


in those years was not generally perceived as an immediate rival; in fact, 
until 1965 Japan always had an unfavorable trade balance with the United 
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States. Japan was perceived as a potential threat, if it drifted from 
the U.S. global system and began to "live with" China. 


Failure to appreciate the historical circumstances and the ran?e of 
options actually available to TX)licy-makers sometimes leads to suoerficial 
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conrmentary on this matter. For exaLTiole, Charles Kindleberger argues that 
Japan is a ''difficult counterexamole" to the theory that United States eco- ' 
nonic foreign policy is motivated by self-interest, specificirilyTyfEat 
"foreign aid to less developed countries is to keep these countries fSldepen- 
dent" and that U.S. policies "are designed to use the dollar as a main instru¬ 
ment of control over the capitalist world." Putting aside the question whether 
the theory is defensible, consider the logic of Kindleberger’s argument? why 
does he regard Japan as a "difficult counterexamole"? His reason is that 
Japan has been assisted by the U.S. in various ways, but is not "a punnet of 
the United States." By the same logic, we can prove that Soviet aid to 
China and Humar-ia, for example, was not granted out of self-interest. In 
fact, t 64«fargmrient holds only on the further implicit assumption that the 

^ Oh ^ 1^” ) 

United States is omnipotent: i>wir t l i ri--i• finr,;>-mgi,-T»-jaid is intended to induce 

some nation to remain mthin the American-dominated system, then that nation 

must be a punnet^ fi »i«-f a ri Or 

vvoi't IcfH aS a ct^ice. -t-o cr„-i^loy iy-fjuetta. 

In the real world, however, U.S. policy-makers faced a rather different 

problem. They had a variety of means at hand to influence post-war «Japanese 
development toward integration into the "free world" system. A likely alter¬ 
native, which they successfully overcame, was that "the workshop of the Paci¬ 
fic" might undergo revolutionarj’- social change or "accommodate" to the closed 
systems developiring in Ha.^t'Tsia'iy^'rne option oT^'^aranteeinp' that Japan would 


be "a PUPpet" was not availablej^whether it would have been chosen had it been 

The resiats are a mixed blessing to U.S. capital — bad for textiles aid 
a bonanza for oil interests, to mention two examples — but surely preferable 
to the perceived alternatives. In any event, once Kindleberger's untenable 
implicit hypothesis is removed, the "difficult counterexample" becomes quite 
















Braezinski predicts that Japan will seek to "exclude" computers fromTits 



wholly-ovmed subsidiary of I2E4, IH-I Japan, has an estimated 40/b share of 
the Jaoanese computer market (apart from other arrangements, of various sorts 
between U.S. and Japanese companies in the computer fields^?^ In fact, Jaoan- 
ese liberalization is proceeding^and if the outcome of the competition 
between U.S. and Japanese capital may be in doubt, it should not be forgotten 
that quite apart from questions of scale, the U.S. holds many cards, for 
example, control of most of Japan's sources of peti^jleum. In any event, 
prior to the full-scale U.S. invasion of South Vietnam, with its vast and 



unanticipated costs, it wasj^easonable to suppose that Japan would remain, 
for some time, a reasonably well-behaved junior partner in the American- 
dominated system. 




Perhaps a Xv’ord might be added with regard to the 

heard argument that the costs of the Vietnam war prove that the U.S. 
has no imperial motives (as the costs of the Boer war prove that the British 
empire was a figment of the radical imagination). The costs, of course, are 
for selected segments of the American economy, in large measure. 
Nevertheless, it is quite true that the costs of emoire to the imperial 
society may be considerable. They are, however, distributed over the popula¬ 
tion as a vhole, while the profits flow back to snecial segments of the eco¬ 
nomy that are generally well-represented in the formation of state policy. 

To the extent that this is true, an empire functions as a device for internal 
liJ ']y7 

r 111 !■ of power and wealth, ‘ liiarkets, sources of 



raw material, a cheap labor market, and investment opportunities. On the 







assumptions of the domino theory, the stakes in Vietnam in this regard were 
considerable. 

Still, it might very well be true that had the costs been anticipated, 
the Vietnam venture would not have been undertaken. But in the real world, 
planners do not operate vrtLth a knowledge of ultimate costs, and cannot begin 

all over again if policies fail. At each point, they consider the costs and 

( 

benefits of future acts. On these grounds, the Vietnam involvement might 

V't 

very well have seemed ^^thin the framework of imoerialist motives, 

though by the 1960s, i-Jith the influx to VJashington of ideologists and crisis- 
managers, it can be argued — I think rather plausibly — that other and more 
irrational considerations came to predominate. 

Furthermore, even now that the bill is in, the effort mi^t be judged a 
raoderatef success for those segments of American society that have a major 
interest in preserving an "integrated global system" in which American 
capital can operate with reasonable freedom. Consider the assessment of the 
editor of the gar Eastern Bco nomic He-’/iew. generally committed to economic 
liberalism. He speaks of "the ring of success stories in Bast and Southeast 
Asia," with the »^apanese economy serving as "the main factor in pulling the 
region together and providing the shadowy outlines of a future co-prosperity 
sphere...and neatly comolementpngV the economies of the rest of the region. 

"The U.3. presence in Vietnam," in his view, "has won time for Southeast Asia, 
allowing neighbc^ing coxmtries to build up their economies and their sense of 
identity to a degree of stability which has equipped them to counter subver¬ 
sion, to provide a more attractive alternative to the peasant tjian the promises 
of the terrorist who steals down from the hills or from the jungles at night' 

— or on different ideological premises, allowing these countries to become 
more securely absorbed irithin the neocolonial global system. V.’hatever premises 







one takes, the fact is that "American businessmen...are convinced of the 
potential of Asia and the Pacific Basin as the vjorld's third largest and 
fastest groi-.d-ng market area," and are moving rapidly into the region, a 

ITM 

process that is continuing "since tne^««»raSk of 'Vietnamisation*." U.S. 
investments now total nearly 70^ of all foreign investments in the legion. 

The imperial drive that is clearly expressed in many documents may have 
been blunted by the unexpected resilience and obstinacy of the Vietnamese 
resistance. It has, nevertheless, partially achieved its aims, though in 
retrospect it might be argued that other means would perhaps have been more 
®P^'ic3-cious. In general, however, it seems fair to say that the concerns of 
the 1950s were not lanrealistic, and that the imperial policy to which they 
gave rise was also fairly rational, if cynical. But I emphasize again that 
to demonstrate the motive force of the imperial drive, it is necessary only 
to exhibit the concerns that guided it, not their realism. 

To be sure, the imperial drive is masked in defensive terms: 

it is not that vre are seeking to dominate an integrated world system incor¬ 
porating Japan, but rather that we must deny strategic areas to the Kremlin 
(or "Peiping"), thus protecting ourselves and others from their "aggression." 
The masters of the Russian empire affect a similar pose, no doubt VTLth equal 
sincerity and with as much justification. The practice has respectable 
historical antecedents, and the term "security" is a conventional euphemism. 

Tne planners merely seek to guarantee the security of the nation, not the 
interests of dominant social classes. 

There is, in fact, a sense in which the "defensive" rhetoric is appro¬ 
priate. It is natural for the managers of the vrorld's most advanced indus¬ 
trial superpower, organized more or less along capitalist lines, to seek free 
and open competition throughout the world in fair confidence that the interests 











they represent will tend to predominate. Thus they seek only to deny various 
areas to closed systems, national or imnerial. Th© United States, like 
3ritaxn in the period of its world dominance, tends towards the ''imperialism 
of free trade,» while maintaining the practice of state intervention for the 
benefit of special interests and demanding special rights (as in the Philip¬ 
pines ) where they can be obtained. 


i-iany commentators deny that U.3. policy was determined, or even influenced 
by long-tewi imperial objectives, and argue that the Pentagon Papers reveal no 

imperial dri ve. A case can be made for this view, particularly in the 1960s. 
Leslie Gglbi 



makes the interesting point that 

"no systematic or serious examination of Vietnam's importe^ijbi^^^^?^^. 
taken within the government. attributes the persistence of the Vietnam 
venture, in the face of this oversight, to multiple factors; the stranglehold 
of cold war assumptions, bureaucratic judgments, anti-Communism as a force in 
j^'kaerican politics and other domestic pressures, and so on.^®^ H© points out 
that although the view that "Vietnam had intrinsic strategic militaiy and 
economic importance" was argued, it never prevailed; properly, of course, since 
Vietnam has no such in tyj,nsj.c , importance. Rather its importance derives from 
the assumptions of the domino theory, in his formulation,the theory "by which 
the fall of Indochina would lead to the deterioriation of American security 
around the globe." "It was ritualistic anti-communism and exaggerated power 
politics that got us into Vietnam," he maintains, noting that these "articles 
of faith" were never seriously debated ( Mew York Review ). 

nannah Arendt has discussed a variety of rather different irrational 

factors that impelled Policy-makers in Vietnam."The ultimate aim," she 
concludes, "i-ras neither power nor profit.. .Sor-'.. .particular tangible interests," 
out rather "Image making," "something new in the huge arsenal of human follies." 















"American policy pursued no real aims, good or bad, that could limit and 
control sheer fantasy," in particular, no imperial strategy, Xgnor- 

ance, blind anti-communism, arrogance, self-deception lie behind 
policl^**. She is certainly correct in noting these elements in the Pentagon 
history. Thus in the face of all historical evidence, the U.S. authorities 
persisted in the assumotion, a point of rigid doctrine, that China was an 
agent of I»*oscow, the Viet Cong an agency of North Vietnam, which was in turn 
the ■Duonet of Moscow or "Peining" or both, all deoending on the mood of the 
planners and propagandists, who, surely, had more than enough information at 
hand to refute, or at the very hast to shake their oonfidence in these assump¬ 
tions, A kind of institutionalized stupidity seems a possible explanation. 

There is ample material in the Pentagon Papers to support such interpre¬ 
tations, from the time vrhen Dean Acheson, in a cable to Saigon, spoke of 
the need to aid the French and the Associated States of Indochina "to defend 
the territorial integrity of IC and prevent the incorporation of the 
ASSOC^iated' States T'.i.thin the COI-2113-dominated bloc of slave states" (October, 


1950; I, 70), and on to the present. One of the most remarkable revelations 

of the Pentagon S^udy is that the analysts were able to discover only one 

staff paper, in a record of more than two decades, 'Vhich treats communist 

reactions primarily in terms of the separate national interests of Hanoi, 

Moscow, and Peiping, rather than primarily in terms of an overall communist 

strategy for which %noi is acting as an agent" (II, 10?; an intelligence 

estimate of November, I 96 I), Even in the "intelligence community," where 

they are paid to get the facts straight and not to rant about helping the 

X,iioclnV<» ) rt-s ^ c a I ^ 

French defend the territorial integrity of and 


the Commie-dominated bloc of slave states, it was apparently next to impos¬ 
sible to perceive, or at least express the simple truth that North Vietnam, 





like the Soviet Union, China, the United States, and the I’ILF, has its ovm 
interests, v;hich are often decisive. 


It is amusing to trace the efforts to establish that Ho Chi Minh was 
merely a Russian (or Chinese) ■Dunoet — as obviously must be the case. The 
State Deoartnent, in July, 19^» could find "no evidence of direct link 
betvreen Ko and lloscoxv’’” (but naturally "assumes it exists"). State Depart¬ 
ment intelligence, in the fall, found evidence of ^^Kremlin-directed conspir¬ 
acy... in virtually all countries exceot Vietnam." Indochina appeared "an 
How' Caw iliij he \y^\lt<teKce,-iie ^fsi ^ 

bi^ . 

been issued j^scow" or that "a special dispensation for the Vietnam 

government has been arranged in Moscow" (I, 5»3^)» September, 19^» 
the State Deoartment noted that "There continues to be no known commvinication 
betvreen the USSR and Vietnam, though evidence is accumulating that a radio 
liaison may have been established through the Tass agency in Shanghai" 

d ap- ) 


book 8, lh6, grasping at straws). American officials 
in Saigon added that "No evidence has yet turned uo that Ko Chi ''linh is 
receiving current directives either from Moscow, China, or the Soviet Lega¬ 
tion in Bangkok." "It may be assumed," they conclude from this, "that I'ioscow 
feels that Ho and his lieutenants have had sufficient training and exoerience 
and are sufficiently loyal to be trusted to determine their day-to-day policy 
vdthout supervision" ( ibid .. 151)• -dg February, 19^9» they were relieved to 
discover tliat "l:oscov: publications of fairly recent date are frequently 
seized by the French," indicating that "satisfactory communications exist," 
though the channel remains a mysterjr ( ibid. . 168; also "there has been sur- 
prisingi^y] little direct coooeration betvieen local Chinese Communists and 
the Viet Minh"). 

"We are unable to determine vjhether Peioing or Moscow has ultimate respoon- 
















sibility for Viet liinh policy,” an intelligence estimate of June, 1953 relates 

5 r W4 uuT^i" 

U, 39o;, but it must be one or the othertiiab is an'^aSonTY intelligent 


concludes that the^^omraunist^are oursuing their present strate^^^Secause 

« _ 


"It diverts badly needed French and 


J^sources from Europe at relatively 
small cost to the Communists” and'provides opportunities to advance inter¬ 


national Communist interests while preserving the fiction of 'autonomous* 
national liberation movements, and it provides an instrument, the Viet Mnh, 
v/ith which CommuTxist China and the USSR can indirectly exert military and 


psychological pressures on the peoples and governments of laos, Cambodia, and 
Thailand” (I, 399)* there be another reason why the Viet Minh fight 


on? 


As Cset 

Occasionally, there is a ray of light, ^ne NSC vtorking 'Group iiTthe 
fall of 1964 observed that the most likely result of the*'*'^ 


^^ptdon it 

was considering 'bjould be a Vietnamese-negotiated deal, under t^iiich an even¬ 
tually tmified Coinmunist Vietnam would reassert its traditional hostility to 
Communist China and limit its ot-m ambitions to Laos and Csmbodia” (iq^ 22^4^ A.UC'^Ul') 
But such moments are rare. 


It is tempting to use such evidence to support the claim that ignorance, 

mythology, and institutionalized stupidity led U.S. policy-makers into a 

series of disastrous errors. If only they had realized that Stalin was luke¬ 
warm or negative towards Mao and the Greek guerrillas, that there was no "pattern of 

-—r. _ __ _ 


Communist ^ conquestV. .manifest" in Guatemala in 1954''l5^^hat the Vietnamese 
were conducting their o^^m struggle for national liberation. If only Vailiam 


Bundy had had a course in Vietnamese history at Yale. But ignorance and 
uaranoia obscured the facts. 


Tnis theory, however, leaves too many questions unansvrered. To mention 
only the simplest: why w^ere oolicy-makers always subject to the same form of 
ignorance and irrationality? VJhy was there such a systematic error in the 
delusional systerri5constructed by post-war ideologists? Mere ignorance or 
foolishness v:ould lead to random error, not to a regular and systematic dis- 
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tortion; unwavering adherence to the principle that whatever the facts^ 
all revolutionary movements T-Jithin the U.S. system are sponsored by the 

T Q r 

USSR, China, or both. V/ny was this assumption so far beyond challenge 
that no examination of Vietnam's imuortance v:as ever undertaken (Gelb)? • 
Ignorance and stupidity can surely lead to error, but hardly to such certainty 
in error. And there is a second and even more obvious question; why is the 
United States anti-communist? 

With respect to the first question, whether it is \cheson, Rostoly^ 

Stevenson, ICissinger, or whoever, one generally finds the same distortion as 

in the sorry record of the "intelligence community'.' 

Soffit, vft \\ ^cKr 

j^^Staiin supported Mao and incited 

the Greek guerrillas and ilo Chi Minh^ China invaded Indiaj ■^e Viet Cong 

are agents of international communist aggression^ O^nd so on. Theje are, 

indeed, articles of faith. "I^he crisis-manarjers do not argue these claims; 

UigliiQ 

they merely intone then. All are at bestf^oubious and probably false, so the 
available record indicates, but questions of fact are beside the point in 
theological disputation. 

I’Jhat is not beside the point is that these articlesy^ith are highly 
functional. The fact is that anti-communism provides a convenient mythology 
to justify colonial vrars. But to explain the U.S. attack on Vietnam on 
grounds of anti-communist delusions would be as superficial as exolaininc? 
the Prussian invasion of Czechoslovakia or Hungary merely on grounds of fear 
of West Germany or Wall Street. No doubt, at some level, the Soviet leader¬ 
ship believes what it says, and is bev/ildered at the bitter reaction to its 
selfless and benevolent behavior. Perhaps Russian public opinion "is prouiil 
oi its country's armed power in Prague and speaks of Czechoslovak weakness, 
ingratitude, irresponsibility, etc."^^^ Similarly, Washington claims to be 












defending denocracy and irarding off '’internal aggression" or subversion by- 
agents of international comnunisin vxhen it helps to destroy a mass popular 
movement in Greece, su-o-oorts an in-vasion of Guatemala, invades the Dominican 
Republic, and de-vas-tates the peasant societies of Indochina, inter alia. Its 
defenders, and many critics as I'Jell, are at most vd.lling to concede error if 
plans go av;ry, and cannot conceive that any "responsible" or "qualified" 
observer might have a rather different -vieiir. Some still insist that the 
United States pursues its foreign policy for the most part "for reformist, 
even utopian goals," and that this rxslicy can only be faulted for being 
"callow, sentimental, savagely stupid...too little the T-?ork of an intellectu- 
ally serious leadersliio..," It is remarkable hotJ' difficult it is, even 
for those who see themselves as critics, to interpret U.S. beha-vior by the 
standard^f evaluation and analysis that would, properly, be applied to any 
other great power. 

The fact that policy-makers may be caught up in the fantasies they spin 
to disguise imperial intervention, and sometimes may even find themselves 
trapped by them, should not prevent us from asking what function these ideo¬ 
logical constructions f-ulfill — x;hy this particular system of mystification 
is consistently expounded, in place of some alternative. Similarly, one 
should not be misled by the fact that the delusional system presents a faint 
reflection of reality. It must, after all, carry some con-viction. 3ut this 
fact should not prevent us from proceeding to disentangle motive from myth. 

Turning to the second question: vrhy is the United States anti-communist? 
A conventional answer is that the United 3'^tes opposes communism because of 
its aggressive, expansionist character. Thus it is argued that ve do not 
seek -to overthrow communism where it represents the status quo, as in 
Rastem Europe; and that when President^ in an often-quoted remark, said that 
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we would always prefer a Trujillo to a CastroH, he meant mhat "the power 

requirements of the struggle with the Soviet Union took precedence over the 

commitment to a 'decent democratic regime'." As to China: 

"The containment of China has not been pursued simply because China has a 

communist government, but because of China's outlook generally and her 

policy in Asia particularly. It is China's insistence upon changing the 

Asian status quo, and the methods she has used, that explain American 
189 


hostility." 

Such proposals cannot withstand analysis. It is true, but irrelevant, that 
the U.S. will not risk nuclear destruction to roll back Communism; again, one 
cannot overlook the objective limits on American power. Tucker's interpretation 
of Kennedy s remark|presupposej| that American hostility towards Castro was a 
consequence of his turn towards the Soviet Union, which is of course untrue. 
Perhaps one can argue the question whether American hostility was actually a 


determining factor in this move, but that it preceded it is beyond argument. 
With respect to China, Tucker's argument is 
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methods did China use in chaR^ing the status quo beyond its borders? In what 
respect were these methods "objectionable" in comparison with American bb methods 
in the Far EAst? In what sense was the forceful reimposition of 
French colonialism, in opposition to a communist-led Vietnamese nationalist mov^^nt, 
an attempt to preserve the status quo after World War II? Why the effort to 


demonstrate that the Vietnameae revolutionaries — or the backers of Arbenz a 
or Bosch — were Russian or Chinese agents, despite the evidence at hand, leading 
ultimately to the religious faith that this must be so (see p. XX)? The answers 


to these questions entirely undermine Tucker's effort to "explain American hostility." 

Tucker is, in fact, mistaken about ItTirrmianr TiTT'IT m explanation of 

policy. Thus he is nearer the mark when he points out that Castro "would refuse 
to do our bidding ancA^would challenge to our otherwise undisputed hegemony 

in this hemisphere, but he does not pursue these observations to the degree of 
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specificity that any serious discussion of policy must achieve. In Esm what respects 
would Cuba refuse to do our bidding and challenge our hegemony? This question 
Tucker does not pose. He says merely that "America's interventionist and counter¬ 
revolutionary policy...may be accounted for in*^ terms of a r^sonably well-grounded 
fear that the American example might become irrelevant to much of the world," 
along with the 'will to exercise dominion over others." These remarks are sufficiently 

vague to be immune to any objection. Tucker is in error when he states that "A 

\ l^^t would, however,] 
ion. 


radical critique cannot consistently accept this expiination. 




pnaniiiBEip be quite accurate to say that no serious critique, radical or not, can 
accept such proposals as an explanation (i of policy. Rather, any serious critique 
will pursue the matter further, asking what elements of "the American B mnp&o 


example must some foreign society adopt to allay these fears. Was it 




that Guatemala would choose soccer rather than baseball as its national sport 
that precipitated the 1954 intervention? Was the Bay of Pigs invasion rooted in 
the fear that Cuba^ intellectuals woild prefer^Henomen^ojy to^analytic ^ilosophy? 
Is it our concern that the model of American political democracy might prove 
"irrelevant" that explains why the U.S. executive so prefers Brazil to Chile? 

Again, a serious look at real historical examples reveals at once the emptiness 
of Tucker's proposals. He believes himself to be offering a more cogent alternative 
to a radical critique','4 ah but in fact is offering no alternative at all, but 
merely abstracting away from the particular specific questions that must be faced 
by any serious effort, radical or not, to explain the American policy of 
counterrevolfitionary intervention. 

The questman remains: why is the U.S. anti-Communist? Or a further 










question; why has the U.S. been anti-fascist (though selectively)? ’-Jhy was 
fascist Japan evil in 19^> while fascist Greece and Portugal (oreserving 
the status quo in /^rica) are quite tolerable today? And why is the U.S. 
generally anti-colonialist, say in Indonesia shortly after Vtorld Viar II where 
the conservative nationalist leadership appeared at first to favor foreign 
investment, butr^n^t in todochina where the alternative to a barely disguised 

K m 

French colonialism was an indigenous communist resistance'^ It is not too 


difficult to discern a criterion that serves rather well to determine which 
elements in foreign lands receive support, and xvhich are labelled enemies. 

It is surely not the humanitarian impulse (see note 177) nor the prospects 
for development that determine the official U.S. response; China or Cuba 
night well have profited from capital grants for development — more so, at 
least, than from blockade, invasion, and harVassment. Nor is it the fear of 
our great povrer rivals that leads us to intervene half way around the world. 






as is plainly shown by the determined effort to prove that Russia O' China 
-^^^'esponsible for the "internal'aggression" in Vietnam, in the face of the 

m Q vij fn tit 

evidence that they were not^ ^|^"Nor~do democratic or au'fooritarian rule, blood¬ 
thirstiness, aggressiveness, or a threat to U.S. security (in the proper 
sense of the terra) pro'/ide a plausible criterion. Brazil and South A-^rica 

/ / / 

are as vicious as they come. The [Indonesian massacre of 19^5 was greeted 

gwj I'u Se<n4r sefutMCf, e .\rUii ri e.Vo \<fi 

<*5’«ii^Polite applause. China has been the least a^ressive ^ the great powers. 

Tne Viet Minh and the Pathet Ino are hardly a threat to U.S. security. 

Fascist Japan x^as no doubt an aggressive povrer — in some vrays, not unlike 
191 

the U.S. today — but the U.S. was prepared to seek a modus •\rlvendi in 1939 
provided that U.S. rights and interests on the m.ainland were guaranteed. And 
fascist Greece is a_uite all right today; it plays its NATO role, provides 


bases for U.S. naval forces. 
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and as an added attraction, there is -- as 
















Secretary of Commerce Maurice Stans put it so lyrically a few months ago — 

"the welcome that is given here to American companies and the sense of security 
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the Government of Greece is imparting to them," 

. . ... ra'Hie^ 

Friends and enemies can be identified, to a good first approximation, 

in terms of their role in maintaining an integrated global economy in which 

American capital can operate with relative freedom. The so-called "communist" 

powers are particularly evil because their "do-it-yourself" model of development 

tends to extricate them from this system. For this reason, even European 

colonialism, which was bad enough, is preferable to indigenous Communism. For the 

_s ^e rea epn, Washington will prefer a Trujillo to a Castro.jtxhe Ttudy ^oup of 

the Woodrow Wilson Foundation and the National Planning Association was perceptive, 

and more honest than many contemporary ideologists, when it described ^the primary 

threat of communism^ as the economic transformation of the communist powers "in 

ways which reduce their willingness and ability to complement the industrial 
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economies of the West, their refusal to play the game of comparative advantage 

and to rely primarily on foreign investment for development. If the "developing 
nations" choose to use their resources for their own purposes, or to carry out 
internal social change in ways which will reduce their contribution to the 
industrial economies 6f the ^apitalist world, these powers must be prepared to 
employ sufficient force to prevent such unreasonable behavior, which will no doubt 
be described as "internal aggression" by agents of international communism. 

The Soviet Union reacts no differently when Czechoslovakia seeks a degree of independ¬ 


ence or social change,' 




At a much different level of domination, British auto 


workers must not be permitted to demand too great economic benefits or a share in 

management in the Ford plant, and must remain subject^j^gASiia^BliM^^ to the threats 

that can be wiedded quite effectilvly by an international corporation. In "^st 

AJIa, which i^/^egard as a most promising region for the "internationalization 
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of production" as well as for supplying raw materials. 


the 
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problems will be particularly acute. Surely such considerations lie at the 
very core of American foreign policy, a conclusion that is in no way xh surprising 
^hen we see who design^ and implement^ 

foreign policy/i^o be sure, it will often be maintained that Kmxa U.S. policy 


is motivated by a Ema concern for political democracy. To test the force of 
this concern, we can consider how U.S. policy typically evolves when political 
democracy is destroyed, ia*(U.S. economic intervention is freed from constraints 
can compare such policy with the typical U.S. reaction when an economy 
is closed to American economic penetration (whether or not 

democracy, in the American sense, is more or less maintained). 


Latin Americas provides an ample (though by no means complete) set of test cases. 
Considering American policy towards Trujilloipiiikitenap^MiHMIiMMil*iPHIRnH 0 HHMM 9 
and Castro, Brazil and Chile, Guatemala for the past two decades, 
the Dominicajl^ republic in 1965, and so on, there can be little doubt as to the 
conclusion of such an investigation. Connel—Smith, in a study by no means hostile 
to U.S. policy, puts the matter in terms that seem quite 

"...United States concern for representative democracy in Latin America is 


a facet of her anti communist policy. There has been no serious question of 
her intervening in the case of the many right-wing military coups, from 
which, of course, this policy generally has benefited. It is only when her 
own concept of democracy, closely identified with private, capitalistic 
enterprise, is threatened by communism that im she has felt impelled to 
demand collective action to defend it" ( op.cit . , p. 343-4)^i. 
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It may be argued, x>dth justice, that this view is 
no more than a first approximation to an understanding of foreign txDlicy, and 
omits many second-order considerations. Ihus it would not be correct to 
claim that formation of foreign policy is in the interests of a monolithic 
corporate elite. On the contrary, there are conflicting interests. But 
we would expect to find, and do find, that those intei^ts that are particular¬ 
ly concerned vrith foreign oolicy are well-reoresented in foreign oolicy-forma- 
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tion. ^ similar dynamics, regiilatory agencies tend to fall into the 

hands of industries that are particularly concerned with their decisions. 

It is, furthermore, no doubt tirae that at some point ideology takes on a 

motive force of its o-tm. There are other interacting, and for the most oart 

mutually supportive factors: the interest of the "state management” in the 
/►' . 197 tU. irolt 


"entagon enhancjjM its ovm rovrer; 




of government-induced nroduction of ranidly-obsolescing luxury goods (largely 
military) as a technique of economic management, i-d.th a resulting need to 
secure strategic raw materials; the usefulness of an external enemy as a 

/ -i-tu t'O ^ e I 

device to i.Jhip the taxpayer into line, in supoort of the nroduction of waste/T 
the heady sense of oower, to which academic ideologues in particular seem to 
succumb so readily\^^3uch factors as these produce a fairly stable system to 
suptxsrt the basic imperial drive, which is second nature to the men of power 
in the state executive in any event. There are many specific factors that 


must be considered in a detailed examination of particular decisions, such se 
those that led us ever more deenly into Indochina. T.'evertheless, it seems 
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reasonably clear that American policy, like that of any great power, is guided 
by the "national interest" as conceived by dominant social groups, in this case, 
the goal of maximizing the free access by American capital to the markets and 
human and material resources of the world, the goal of maintaining to the fullest 
possible extent its freedom of operation in a global economy. At the same time, 
ideologists labor to mask these endeavors in a functional system of beliefs. 

It is interesting that such analyses of foreign policy, which incorporate 
the material interests of private or quasi-private capital as a central factor 
interacting with othess, are often characterized as "vulgar economic determinism" 

put forth by 


or the like when 

system of private control of resources and the means of production. On the other 


hand, rather similar formulations nm receive little attention when they appear in 
official explanations of state policy or in right-wing literature. What is more, 
explanations that emphasize, say, vague emotional states (a feeling of insecurity 
or "irrelevance as a mddel") or ideological elements or error are not 
similarly characterized as "vulgar emotional (ideological) determinism" or "vulgar 
fallibilism." The term "vulgar economic determini$h^" is particularly surprising, 
given that those segments of (quasi-) private capital that are particularly «ifai 
affected by foreign policy decisions are generaly well-represented in the formation 
of state policy. One would therefore expect that the view mislabeled "vulgar 
economic determinism" would serve as a kind of null hypothesis. Since it is, 
furthermore, quite plausible aa» as an explanation for basic foeeign policy decisions 
(and, not infrequently, the justifications offered for them), the reaction becomes 
still more curious. The label xsa too often serves to deflect attention from the 
proposed explanations, which are much easier to ignore when misrepresented. This 
IS a standard reaction to analysis that raises questions about prevailing ideology. 
Compare much of the response to "revisionist" work on the cold war several years 

Many illustrations can be given. The matter is worth investigation in itself. 


ago. 
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In the particular case of Vietnam, anti-communism served as a convenient 
device for mobilizing the American people to support imperial intervention. After 
a time, they were no longer willing to bear the costs or were appalled at the 

I 

consequences. At this point, the propaganda device, no longer effective, was 

discarded. We now hear laments about the Cold War myths that led us to a 

Greek tragedy" in Vietnam.I But the war goes on. 

The motive force for the American war in Indochina lies, it seems to me, 

where it was located in the earliest internal documents of the state executive: 

in the perceived significance of Southeast Asia for the integrated global system 

that was to be organized by American power — and, under reasonable assumptions, 

i primary J 

dominated by American power for then|benefit of those who possess that power. Although 
^^^considerations raay^ 
iH, the lffiE231960s, other and more irrationa3ri*«iii«BBBMM!i|ijr^ave predominated for 
a time, once ^ 

msaaatma^mi^ again today, the continuing U.S. effort to achieve a Korea-type 

solution in Indoclhina, whatever the cost to its people, can be traced to the same 

200 

fundamental objectives. 


VII 

To my mind, ife—mpa one of the depressing paragraphs of the Pentagon 

Study is in the epilogue, where the analyst comments on the change of tactics after 
the Tet offensive in early 1968 (IV, 603). He reports that "large and growing 
elements of the American public had begun to believe the cost iBCti [of the war] had 
already reached unacceptable feauhtfA levels and would strongly protest a large increase 
in that cost." If the analyst is correct, then the public is at one with the executive 
in its almost exclusive concern with the costs to us of continued aggression. I doubt 
the accuracy of this assessment, but it seems that the Nixon Administration is 









counting on it, qnd is hoping that a less costly 
technological war, with automated fire control systems and mercenaries in 
place of GIs, in.th helicopter gunships and smart bombs in place of V.'estmore- 
land's '*meatgrinder,” may still succeed in destroying the infrastructure of 
the enemy and guaranteeing to the peoole of Indochina the particular variety 
of indenendence that U.S. global strategy v;ill tolerate. If he 

is correct, then the I'cNamara study might just as well gather dust in the 


vaults of the Pentagon 
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1 

Gloria Emerson of the New York Times, 

2 

Vietnam^ Inc. , Macmillan, 1971. 


fet. I^Calls , August, 


1971. 


3 

Gravel Edition of the Pentagon Papers : the Defense Department History of U,S. 
Decisionmaking on Vietnam , Beacon, 1971, IV, 48. His emphasis. References 
henceforth are to this edition, except where otherwise noted. 


4 

II, 360. In November 1961, the President authorized ^execution of air-ground 
support,*' and three helicopter companies were operating by February 1 with 22 
helicopters each (II, the French, by comparison, had about 10 operational 

helicopters at the time of Dien Bielq Phu) . Air force units were also deployed 
for air-ground support, and the first C-123*s were sent for defoliation. U.S. 
advisory teams were extended to battalion level. In one week of May, Vietnamese 
Air Force and U.S. helicopter units flew about 350 sorties: offensive, air lift, 
etc. II, 656-8, 677. During 1962-3 the U.S. "provided helicopter companies for rapid 
tactical transport" and "tactical air and artillery support to assure ARVN 

firepower superiority over the insurgents." This led to various complaints, 
e.g., "that supporting air and artillery were an inducement to rely on indiscriminate 
firepower as a substitute for aggressiveness." II, 455. 


5 



"Vietnam Blitz," New Republic, October 9, 1965; reprinted in S. Melman, ed.. 

In the Name of America , Turnpike Press, 1968, p. 252. The preceding quote is from 
George McT. Kahin and John W. Lewis, The United States in Vietnam , Dial 1967, p.l86. 


Y Ru^3? ^>.ai^part s, April 1971. Six 


p^ogrim oi a crop destruction'wa.' evaluated in a..'seciref RAND 


years ter, .;iti^4ncept|.o^, th&''ciiminal 


report ancl foi^d y 
5/' 11/ « 


neffectiye againet thet^Viet 96ng. "' >/it 

i Asfw^s entirely predictable;whan^^'i'f'wasin 1961,/crob d|sAuction 
"had/ itp gr^ates^. effects \^n cli,e;'en(|niy-cfetr^,ljjtii‘ ci^iltarr^opdlatioas" i|nd "created 
)^n/. 2 ®af^''Si;^fugee:;.t" Thd^^ogram wa^ di§4:ontinu%irT^lselv because 
abTlity to pacification." Defoliation 


wicf^ptead 
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"Vietcong Motivation and Morale," June-December 1965, reprinted in Vietnam 
Perspectives , May 1966, from Senate Armed Sdirvices and Appropriations Committee 
Hearings, Jan.-Feb. 1966. The RAND study is discussed by Gareth Porter in Indochina 
Chronicle , . The Pentagon Papers contain references to RAND Motivation 

and Morale Studies (IV, 23; IV, 47, Jan. 1966), presumably the same ones. 

Anthony Russo, who was working on the RAND studies in Saigon from February 1965 
mDmtiiiBmfnMnmfimdi to September 1966, reports that the interviews revealed the NLF 
cadres to be dedicated idealists, M inteisely committed to freeing Vietnam from 
foreign control. But regardless of the content of the interviews, the project leader 
(Leon Goure, "an absolute hawk" and "the hottest thing on the American briefing 
circuit," probably the author of the memorandum cited above) would interpret them 
in such a way as to support his bias in favor of the use of American air power to 
weaken the srauamti NLF. ytj Goure's conclusion as of summer 1965 that refugee generation 
was hurting the NLF by depriving them of "strategic support" soon became 

general U.S. military policy. Anthony Russo, "Inside the RAND Corporation and Out! 

My Story," Ramparts , April 1972. 

5b 

According to the report, "The interviews do not reveal any deep-seated resentment 
or hatred of the GVN or the Americans caused by air or artillery attacks on villages. 
[DSleted]." As Russo notes ( ibid .) there may well be a divergence between the content 
of interviews and the conclusions of the briefer. Nevertheless, the statement may be 
literally correct. That is, it may well be true that refugees interviewed by agents 
of the military power that has blasted them out of their homes will syy that they 
really didn't mind. I noticed the same, quite predictable phenomenon interviewing 
refugees from the Plain of Jars in Laos shortly after they had been removed to 
miserable camps near Vientiane. Quite a few sayd, at first, that they harbored no 
resentment against the Americans who had bombed their villages so intensively that 
they had to hide in tunnels deep in the forest to survive, farming only at night becau 
of the ever-present terror from the mkny sky. The refugees, aftera all, are not 


imbeciles. 
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Six years after its inception, the criminal program of crop destruction was 
evaluated in a secret RAND report and found "ineffective"against the Viet Cong.^ 


^he program was continued. 


As was entirely predictable when it was initiated in 1961, crop destruction 
H had its greatest effects on the enemy—controlled civilian populations" and 
created widei^pread misery and many refugees" (L. Craig Johnstone, Chief, Pacification 
Studies Group, Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, 1965-70, "Ecocide and the 
Geneva ProtocoH," Foreign Affairs, July 1971). Since "Neither the crop destruction 


program nor the defoliation program was anything but a liability to pacification," 

both have been phased out. Besides, Rome Plows and are probhbly a more efficient 

toolmi of destruction. sef jArirUr H' j 'tU 

j 80 , ‘i y fc gr' Ill'll > 

There is only casual and uninformative reference in the Pentagon Study 
to the crop destruction and defoliation programs, as to most of the programs 
directed against the people of South Vietnam. The military regarded it as a 
gimmick from the start, at best an "R&D effort" (II, 658). The vidtims, had 
they been asked, might have chosen different terms. 


7 

Col. Charles Smith of the 196th Light Infantry Brigade, quoted by Griffiths, ^.^7 

Jean-Claude Pomonti of Le Monde reports that "a series of ur{jan ghettoes have sprung 
up since 1965, containing "at least half the population, whereas in 1960 the 

country was ib still 85% rural." "The other South Vietnam," Foreign Affairs. January, 
1972. 

8 

Reference is to the massacre that took place in February 1968 after the Communist 
capture of Hue. Don Oberdorfer describes this as "the most extensive 

political slaughter of the war" (Tet, Doubleday, 1971, p. 201). Estimates of those 
killed by the Communists range from 200 (police chief of Hue) to 2800 (Oberdorfer, 
based on data from Douglas Pike whom he regards, surprisingly, as a reliable source). 















2. 


Len Ackland, an IVS worker in Hue in 1967 who returned in April 1968 to investigage, 
was told by American and Vietnamese officials that about 700 Vietnamese were killed 
by the VC, an estimate generally supported by his investigations, which also indicate 
that the killings were by local VC and primarily in the last days of the bloody 
month-long battle as the force was retreating. Whatever the® exact numbers may be, 
there is no doubt that a brutal massacre took place. 

There was also another massacre in Hue at the same time, scarcely mentioned 


by Oberdorfer (who reports "something over a hundred civilians" killed at 

a book - -^ w 


[estimates 


My Lai, referring to Seymour Hersh, 

to be about C -— My Lai 4, Random House, 1970) and forgotten by most 


others. The same officials v/ho reported 700 killed by the VC estimated that 3-4000 

and sh elling 

civilians had been killed in the US-GVN bombingj^Ackl^d, "Hue," unpublished). 


Undersecretary of the Air Force Townsend Hoopes reports that 2000/were buried in the 


rubble of the bombardment. The NLF reports that 2000 victims of the bombardment 
were buried in mass graves (Oberdorfer reports that "2800 victims of the occupation," 
victims of the CommuHtst "political slagghter," were discovered in mass graves). 

The Marines, according to Oberdorfer, list "Communist losses" at more than 5000, 
while Hoopes states that a "sizable part" of the Communist force of 1000 men who 

priest from Hue estimates that about 


had captured the city escaped. A French 

killed by the GVN after the Marines had recaptured the city (Oriana 


Fallaci, "Working up to killing," Washington Monthly, February 1972). Richard West, 
who was in Hue shortly after, estimates "several hundEed^Tcilled" by CoSimunlstT^i^ 


suggests that victims of My Lai-style massacres may be amon^U those in the mass 
graves ( New Statesman, Jan. 28, 1972). Griffiths, whose book contains pictures of the 
fighting in Hue, concludes that most of the victims "were killed by the m4}st 


hystoical use of American firepov;er ever seen," and then designated hk "as the victims 
of a Communist massacre^"/See my At war with Asia, Pantheon, 1970, p. 295-6 and 


E.S. Herman, Atrocities in Vietnam , Pilgrim, 1970, p. 37f. for some discussion and 


references concerning both massacres. 

tvij 


In the U.S. and England,j^ue^h^ become famous as the classic example of a 
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9 

Anthony Lake and Roger Morris, "The human reality of realpolitik," Foreign Policy , 
FAll, 1971. 

10 

United States~Vietnam Relations, 1945~1967, book 8, 1A4~5, Government Printing 
Office, 1971; the government offset edition of the Pentagon Papers, henceforth 
referred to as POD . 

I 

11 

For biographical data, see Eqbal Ahmad, "Revolutionary war and coutitierinsurgency," 
Journal of International Affairs , vol. XXV, no. 1, 1971. 

12 

George K. Tanham and De nn is J. Duncanson, "Some dilemmas of counterinsurgency," 
Foreign Affairs , October, 1969 — an illuminating remark, with imp4ications that 
should be carefully considered. 

13 

NSC 48/1, December 23, 1949; ibid ., p. 248. 

14 

See Anthony Russo's account of the "naively carefree attitude" at RAND, op.cit. 

15 

Major-General George S. Beatty, Chief of the U.S. military mission in Brazil, 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Western Hemisphere Affairs of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 92nd Congress, first session. May, 1971, Government 
Printing Office, 1971, p. 86. 

15a 

,>See several essays in N. Chomsky and H. Zinn, eds.. Critical Essays on the Pentagon 


Papers , Beacon, 1972. 
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^ecrecy in a free ^ciety," Ihe Nation. November 8 , 1971. 

1 ? 

In a letter of 1787, quoted by ^annah Arendt, On Revolut-ion. Viking, I 965 , 
p. 241. 

18 

On this matter, see V. Brodine and M. Selden,"The Kissinger-Nixon doctrine, 
in Brodine et.al .. Open Secret . Karoer and Row, New York, 1972. 

19 

Senator Stuart Symington, Congressional Record . August 3, 1971, SI 2931 . 

20 

Senator Symington, Congressional Record. October 4, I 97 I, SI 5763 . The 
Thai soldiers describe themselves as regular army troops serving in Laos 
for extra pay. It was reported that 12,000 would be "available for combat" 
by March 1 , 1972. See stories by Don Ronk and Tammy Arbuckle, reprinted in 
gaa^^ressionaj, ^pcopd,, October 4, I 97 I, 31576^^7. "Senior U.S. sources" in 
Bangkok confirm these reports (see V/ashington Post f Boston Globe. "January 22 , 

1972). 

21 

Hearings before the Committee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate, 92nd 
'Congress, First session, July, 1971 , p. 4275^^-7. 

22 

C ongressional Record . August 3 , 312956. 

C 2 nru :e ssionaj , Jteco , rd , October 4, 315773-^. It was left to Spator Hart 
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observe that *'all of the screaming about law and order in this coimtry is 
talking about something miniscule if in fact it is established that one branch 
of the Government ignores the law of the lawmakers." August 3» S12955* 


24 


•‘•oward a General Theory of the First Amendment. Random House, 1966, p. 20. 


25 


18 use 793d,^e. Classified infomation is continually leaked to corres¬ 
pondents for the particular purxxjses of the Administration, 

and it is a common practice for ex-officials to release such information and 
documents in memoirs. An example relevant to the present case is Lyndon 
Johnson's ‘Ihe Vantage Point (Holt, Rinehart and Vd.nston, 1971), which contains 
classified documents that appear in the Pentagon ^apers, presented, arguably, 
for personal gain. See Jack Anderson, "L3J gets $1 million for secrets 
Hllsberg gave away," Chicap-o Daily NevTS. November 30, 1971» An ex-President 
has no special rights in this regard. Similarly, pledges of secrecy are 

freely vblated by the executive for its own purposes, as when Nixon chose to 
rcve«i ( 

i 1 1 secret negotiations on Indochina on January 25, 1972. Aie nego¬ 
tiations volumes of the Pentagon Study are still suppressed, as super-sensi¬ 
tive, but participants are leaking their private versions to the press, with 
names an d dates. See Benjamin Welles, New Yak Times . February 14, 1972. Pfe 


ax'j-ait, with bated breath, the arrest of Lyndon Johnson and others. 


26 Vs y ) 

^ited by Justice Brennan, concurring in the 
decision against prior restraint in the case of the Pentagon Papers. See ’The 
pentagon Papers. Bantam Books, Mew Yck Times. 1971, p. 656, 

27 


Tne President's V/ar . Lippincott, 1971» 
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28 

Op.cit ., introduction. For a review of the history of this matter, see Edward G. 
Hudon, Freedom of Speech and Press in America , Public Affairs Press, 1963. 


29 

Cited in the N.Y. Times edition of the Pentagon Papers, Bantam, p. 467. The Times 

commentator (Fox Butterfield) states that "Neither General Wes^noreland's requests 

nor President Johnson's approvals were made public." In fact, as usual, the 

I -fcJie rei 

information had leaked to the press, and 
Wie»''l^erviei M « T(ki£-s a/*ticlc tvli/cli 

the Pentagon historian states "reflected thinking of many junio^f and mid—level 
officials in both the U.S. Mission and the GVN" (II, 544). This is one of many 
examples which indicate that a careful observer who was sufficiently realistic to 
treat government pronouncements with utter cynicism might be able to follow events 
as they unfolded. Another example is the Hanson Baldwin report of the secret 
BARREL ROLL air strikes in Laos in 1964, cited above. 


30 

217, 623; November 8, 1964. The Joint Chiefs commented, reassuringly, 
that the main risk is not to us but to the Chinese. "'Possibly even the use 

of nuclear weapons at some point' is of course why we spend billions 
to have them." Therefore they believed the risk of nuclear war to be low. The 
Joint Chiefs add that the loss of South VietnamB would be a disaster, worse 
even than the loss of Berlin (III, 628), rejecting the vigw of the NSC working 
group that "the loss of South Vietnam" only " could" be as serious as the lass 

of Berlin. 

31 

Quoted with some appropriate comment by James Aronson, "The media and the message," 
in Chomsky and Zinn, eds., op.cit. 

( I ^ 

32 

William Bundy, commenting on problems of lying, IV, 611. 

33 

On the contrary, falsification by government officials is a crime. For discussion,see 
Peter Dale Scott, The War Conspiracy , Bobbs-Merrill, 1972, a detailed examination of 
fraud and decption in the course of the Indochina war. 

3 ^ 

See above®, at note 30. In December 1965, the "intelligence community" estimated at 
almost 50-50 the probability that significant U.S. escalation would lead to the 
introduction of Chinese forces, always understood as the trigger for nuclear 

















"retaliation." With the exception of finmnmB State's INR, intelligence appeared 
to favor 

escalation, including strikes against North Vietnamese petroleum reserves 
(IV, 64-5). Senator Symington, long an advocate of more extensive use of 
airoower, has recently expressed the view that B-52 raids in northern Laos, 
far from the Ko Chi Minh trail and conducted in secrecy, "are dangerous to 
the security of the United States" and j^ia^in it' the incioient danger of 
starting a major war." Congressional Recoird. August 3» 1971» S12939» 

SI295I. 
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35 


Daniel Guerin, ed., Ni Dieu ni Kaitre. Lausanne, \indated, o. II5. 


36 

Dien Tin. March 30, 1971. Cited by Peter King, "The political balance in 
Saigon," Pacific Affairs. Fall, 1971» P» 417. 


37 


Ibid ., p. 405. 


38 

William Sullivan, cited by Senator Congressional Plego_rd. August 


3, 1971, 312941. 





^iJa^^^veral articles in N.S. Adams and A.W. McCoy, Laos; 

War and R^avoluti op. Harner and Row, 1970, and my At War -With Asia, chapter 4. 
The oerson nrimarily resoonsible for public avjareness of this matter is Fred 
Rranfman, a Lao-soeaking jgjTnrim—ra»■<(in Laos. Some of the documentation he has 
accum’olated aonears as Apnendix II, Hearings before the Kennedy Subcommittee 
on Refugee Problems of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 92nd Congress, First 
session, Aoril, 1971» See also his Voices from the Plain of Jars. Harper 
and Row, 1972. Another Lao-speaking American, Ji j S ii lr Haney, has compiled a 
detailed collection of refugee interviews; "A survey of civilej^n/casualties 
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among refugees from the Plain of Jars," 1971. It appears in Appendix II, Hearings 

before the Kennedy Subcommittee, July 22, 1971. The refugees describe not only ' 
a wid^ 

a/^nge of bombs and anti-personnel weapons, but also several ^ types of poison. 

As in other cases®, the bombing seemed to have little connection with ground 
combat, contrary to the government's contention, and in many instances there were 
no soldiers nearby. Even setting aside the description of pniu poisons from three 
refugee capps, no honest observer can be in doubt as to the meaning of this material. 
On far weaker evidence, Americans have properly condemned atrocities committed by 
others. 


Arthur Dommen, in his Conflict in Laos (revised edition, Praeger, 1971), 
speaks of "The continual disruptions caused by American bombings..." (p. 308) which 
inconvenienced the Pathet Lao" (p. 311, where there appears his only reference to 
the impact of the bombing in northern Laos). 


Such terms 

as disruption and "inconvenience" do not quite convey the essence of the experiences 
recounted by the refugees, as Dommen is surely well aware, nor of the eye¬ 

witness testimony of Jacques Decornoy of Le Monde in 1968 (see Adams and McCoy, op.cit. 
never, to my knowledge, reported in the American press. 
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T.D. Allman, "Landscape without figures," Manchester Guardi an Weekly.^ 

January 1, 1972^ Far Eastern i:conomic Review. January 8, 1972. Compare 

his eye-witness report vrith th<^f of Air Force Secretary Robert 

Seamans, who states that he has visited northern Laos and has "seen no evidence 

of indiscriminate bombing" (George V/ilson, Vfeshin.qton Post^ Boston Globe., 

January 17, 197^ Sven in government-controlled areas, fields and villages 

are littered vrith unexoloded cluster bombs (anti-oersonnel). See the 
e'je-v'i-tvie££j 

jSi^^eDort of Michael Morrow, near Luang Prqbang, Disoatch News Service 
International, January 10, 1972. ”The same release includes a reoort by Jo© 
Nicholson of interviews with combat oilots on the bombing of villages in 
Laos, where, in the words of one photo interpreter at Uilorn Air Base, 

Thailand, "All human activity was considered enemy activity." 

40 

My own views on this matter, relying on material nrior to the Pentagon 
study, are presented in "The rule of force in international affairs," Yale 
Law Journal, vol. 80, no. 7, June 1971. See the references cited there for 
extensive discussion. See also the imoortant essays in R.A. Falk, Le^al 
Order in a Violent Vbrld. Princeton, 19^3, and in R.A, Falk, ed., 'The Inter¬ 
national Law of C-ivil War . John Hookins Press, 1971. 

41 

Noting that this doctrine, too, vras devised to orotect a tj.mrant from the 
right of resistance. See Gerald A. Sumida, "Tne right of revolution," in 
Charles A. Barker, ed.. Power and -Haw . John Hopkins Press, 1971.J /O . 

42 

See R*A. Falk, et. al .. Vietnam and International Law. O’Kare, 1967, p. 

27f. 
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020 ^ 

736-7. The same wording is repeated in an 
NSC policy statement of December, 195^» 844, Also June-July, 1959 


Refoj;:^ ., CMCl Otier •I'ff ilnML \SKercJr iJ^s^ninL 

Much later the documents commonly use the same terms. E.g., in April, 

NVV — ___ 

1966: "Ihe overall objective is to cause ^torUn Viet^aai to cease supporting, 
directing, and controlling”feie insurgencies in South Vietnam and Laos" (IV, 

81), See also IV, 59» 562, etc. 


^5 

Lyndon Johnson, September 28, 1964. 
Law, p. 35. 



Cited inf Vietnam and Intemational 


46 3:,, HCS'tU) 

issvj^ Marine Expeditionary Force was renamed the "III Marine Amphibious 
Force," to avoid offending Vietnamese sensibilities — for what Ambassador 
Sullivan referred to elsewhere as "cosmetic purposes" (II, 282, 319^j 

47 

See heairings before the Subcommittee on U.S. Security Agreements and 
Committments Abroad of the '-ommittee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 

91st '^on^ress, -ferst session. Part 3: Kingdom of Thailand, I969, pp. 646-7, 
753-4, 851-3* The testim.ony here might be usefully contrasted vrith the 
remarks by Senator Gordon Allott, who claims that "Red Chinese trooos were 
jin 196^ roaming at will through a good portion of northern Thailand" and 
"still are, except that now they are actually engaging in acts of war" 

(August 12, 1969, reprinted in Congressional Record. August 3, 1971, S12943), 


48 

For a survey of the U.S. government case, see my At W;^r V/ith Ada. 
chapter 4. For a further effort to determine the facts, see F. Branfman, 
Presidential war in Laos," in Adams and McCoy, op.cit. Dommen gives the remarkably 
low estimate that the North Vietnamese had about one combat regiment available in 
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Northern Laos (as of 1968f; op.cit. . p. 386). The literature must 

be treated with caution when specific cld^ims are made. Tracing references, one often 


discovers that the original source was an obviously interested party who supplied 
no evidence, the alleged statement of an unidentified official of some government, 
or an intelligence report that is unavailable (so that its basis, and possible 
qualifications, are unknown), etc. As an example®, consider the unqualified statement 


by Paul F. Langer and Joseph J. Zaslofff( North Vietnam and the Patbet Lao , Harvard,1970. 
the source used by Dommen for his calculation, above) that "An estimated 67,000 


North Vietnamese military personnel now serve in Laos" (p.l51). Their sole source 


is a statement by President Nixon on March 6,1970 to this effect. But this speech 
was full of errors of fact (see Scott, op.cit.'^ ’yBranfman, "Presidential 

i-f 


War in Laos"), and the particular figure quoted is highly questionable, 

issaliS* because li.S. military attaches in Vientiane were giving 


a figure of 50,000 or less at exactly the same time (cf. Branfman, ibid., 

P*269; At War with Asia , p. 214, citing D.S. Greenway of Time-Life ). The question 
of DRV participation, military or otherwise, in events in Laos is an important one, 
but the evidence that is available is slim, the original sources on all sides are 
partisan and untrustworthy, and the conclusions stated often go far beydind the 
evidence and are then repeated uncrii^ically elsewhere. 

According to a recent report, the Royal Lao Government was holding 92 
North Vietnamese prisoners as compared with 2494 Pathet Lao prisoners ("Laos .’April 1971': 
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^Staff Report of the Subcommittee 


^^ot~tTie Lommmttee on'Tor¥igir:Reiatidns“ U.S . Sena^eT^pril, 1971, p. 20). Carl Strock 

rtf or-^ 

( Far Eastern Economic Review , January 30,1971) that the Red Cross lists them 


as "ethHic Vietnamese,""leaving open the possibility that they come from Laos' own 


^ ti t r-» ((ij 

large Vietnamese community." The U.S. press «rtnnfc MwwMriiil;^ refers to Pathet Lao 
actions as "North .Vietnamese." Strock also reports at least 1500 U.S. casualties, 

including 400 killed and more than 200 missing in Laos. 


49 

C. Cooper, The Lost Crusade , Dodd, Mead, 1970, pp. 264-5. 


50 

Walt Rostov has claimed that the Indochinese Communists were "enflamed" by Stalin 
after World War II, and that Stalin was also responsible for the GReek 

rebellion. For some quotes, see my American Power and the New Mandarins . Pantheon, 
1969, pp. 327-8, 360. For discussion of the facts, with regard to Greece, see G. Kolko, 
War , Random House, 1968; J. and G. Kolko, The Limits of Powe-K , Harper 
and Row, 1972. For some parallels between Greece and Vietnam, see L.S. Stavrionos, 
"Greece's other history," New York Review . June 17, 1971. The beliefs of Rostov 
and others with regard to Greece (note that Rostov, in* the study cited, presents 
no evidence to support his claims) can at least be attributed 
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to ignorance; not so with regard to Indochina. On the shift from Moscow to 
"Peiping" as the center of international aggression in U.S. demonology, see 
John Gittings, "The great Asian consoiracy," in S. Friedman and M. Selden, 



Cited by Cooper, Tne Lost Crusade, p. 171» Cooper wonders only why he 

didn't mention the North Vietnamese, "who, even more than the Chinese Commu- 

See fp- J 

nists, were causing the mischief in Laos and Vietnam." j^^T'june, 1956» after 
reneating the domino theory, Kennedy extolled the "oolitical liberty" of 
South Vietnam, which was ^'an inspiration" for "all parts of Asia —^^deed 
the vjorld." Cooper, p. 168. A bit "melodramatic," Cooper feels, but other¬ 
wise unexceptionable. Kff4rt. \ C^ C* 

53 

This objective was assigned 20^ importance, as compared v?ith 70’^ impor- 

t 

tance to the objectiveJ "To avoid a humiliating U.S. defeat (to our reputa¬ 
tion as a guarantor)" (III, 3^9)• 

54 

See also the conclusions of William Bundy, in 1971> discussed in my 
Problems, of Knowledge and Freedom. Pantheon Books, 1971 > t^p. 82-3. 
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See references of notes|48 and 144. In July 1967 it was discovered that Chinese 
nationalists, "disguised so as to appear to be South Vietnamese with Nung ancestry," 
were being used on covert operations by the GVN, apparently the result of a secret 
agreement of 1966. The JCS disapproved, "despite appeals from COMUSMACV." MACV 
advised against US cooperation" in the occupation by the GVN of an island claimed 
by Communist and Nationalist China, with the intention of constructing an airfield 
(II, 402). Americans who have been engaged in claddestine operations in Indochina 
report the presente of CIA-trained Chinese nationalists, but I have no way of 
ver>i ying these reports. Many Chinese (up to 50,000) iaasrambmam reported in North 
Vietnam in construction and repair operations during the bombing of the North, but 
these reports rarely note that the U.S. was bombing an internal Chinese railway, 
the only rail connection between Southi/tstern China and the rest of the country, 
which happened to pass near Hanoi. 

55 

See Gareth Porter, "After Geneva: subverting Laotian neutrality," in Adams and 
McCoy, op-cit .; Scott, pp-cit., chapter 2; Dommen, Bpsa op.cit .; and references cited 
in these works and below (notes 132*-134a). It is quite possible that there was 
North Vietnamese support, as Dommen asserts, on evidence that hardly seems compelling. 
Thai pilots were sent to Laos for counterinsurgency HpEm missions in March a 1964. 

The rolea of Thai rangers in covert operations in Laos (Operation Hardnoee) remains 
obscure (see III, 578, 610; see also note 144 below). U.S. involvement at this time 
appears to have been extensive. Refugees report bombing from May 1964. For refugee 
reports, see references of note 38. 

55a 

The image of "Indian fighting"was much m on the minds of the American military. See 
^ e _ rican Power and the New Mandarins , chapter 3, note 42, for references from General 
Maxwell Taylor and others. See also Michael Rogin, "ii^beral Society and the Indian 
Question," Politics and Society . May 1971. 

56 

II, 693; Bureau of Intelligence and Research, State Department, Dec. 3, 1962. 

57 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., A Thousand Days, Houghton Mifflin, 1965, p. 759. 
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58 

See note 4. For some references from the public record, see my "Rule of force ' 
in international affairs." 


59 


1 disregard certain other arguments that have been offered. E.g. Wilson C. McWilliams 

observes, with supreme irrelevance, that "Washington did not think it was planning an 

^88^^ssive war," It was guilty only of inaccuEccy, not crime. N.Y. Times 

Book Review , Sept. 26, 1971, review of R. Stavins, R.J. Barnet and M.G. Raskin, 

Washington Plans an Aggressive War , Random House, 1971 — an accurate title for 

this study, which adds considerable supplementary information to the Pentagon 

analyse^ 

Papers, and a perceptive / SragjbyHKi sas well. Like much other antiwar literature, 

this book has been reviewed in a most irresponsible manner. E.g., T.D. Allman — 

who has done first-rate reporting from Indochina — writes that Stavins’ section 

is a "rehash of the Pentagon Papers"; "unfortunately all the authors of 

s 

Washington Plann an Aggressive War have done is to try to cash in on a quickie 
imitation of The Pentagon Papers " The Guardian (London-Manchester) 
weekly, March 18,1972. Putting aside the fact, obvious to any reader, that the book 
makes use o^riTTferviews and other sources, the absurdity of the 


evident merely from the fact that the book was in press well before the Pentagon 
Papers were released. 
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The Annual Report of the Secretary-General, 16 June 1964 to 15 June 1965, 
Doc. A/6001, p. 48, cited by William Bruce, "The United States and the law of 
mankind," Power and Law, p. 100. Discussing the same matter, P. E. Corbett 
concludes that the various General Assembly resolutions "appear to place inter¬ 
vention on behalf of an existing government on the same footing as «t aid to 
its rebel opposition," noting, however, that this demands a radical change in 
established practice of states. "The Vietnam struggle," in The International 

Law of Civil War , pp. 374, 402. 

61 

As reported by John Spencer, in American Journal of International Law , 

61, no. 3, July, 1967, 839-40; cited by Nam-Yearl Chai, "Law as a barrier to 

change," in Power and Law , p. 114. Chai goes on to illustrate how "the rules 

of law were used as legal barriers by Japan and Western powers to frustrate the 

Korean aspirations for national independence" and to explain why "Koreans 

regarded law as an instrument of oppression." 

6 2 

E. Weisband and T. M. Franck, "The Brezhnev-Johnson Two-World Doctrine," 
Transaction , vol. 8, no. 12, Oct. 1971. See a\sf> PrAf'ck ^ 

In January 1962, VC forces were estimated at 16,500, as compared to "South 
Vietnamese forces of more than 175,000, with additional paramilitary forces of 
110,000 (II, 656). 


























^^ The Lost Crusade , p. 256. Cf. 430. 

65^. , . . .... , . . . 


Cf. Jean Lacouture, Vietnam: between two truces» N.Y., Random House, 


1966, p. 188. 


^^See below, note 1^1 . 

T. McAlister, Jr. and Paul Mus, The Vietnamese and their Revolution, 

Harper and Row, 1970, p. 160. For a particularly forceful statement to this 

effect, referring more generally to third world revolutionaries, see Bernard 

Fall, Street without Joy , Stackpole, 1964, p. 373, cited in "The rule of force 

in international affairs," p. 1467. -Slsd X.V'C ^ 

68 

War of the Vanquished , Harper and Row, 1971, p. 214f. The book is 

interesting for a number of revelations, in particular, in the support it gives 

to persistent rumors of a Diem-Nhu arrangement with Hanoi that was imminent in 

1963, just prior to the coup that overthrew the Diem regime. 

69 

IV, 408-9. Shortly after the Iron Triangle was "destroyed" in Operation 
CEDAR FALLS, "basically the same area" was invaded again in Operation JUNCTION 
CITY. The reader will find a brief description of the latter, but not the 
official map indicating the areas, including many villages, scheduled for 
destruction by preliminary air and artillery bombardment. 


70 

GriffithSj op> cit .^ j^ernard Fall, Last Reflections on a War , Doubleday, 
1967, p. 248. See Jonathan Schell, The Village of Ben Sue , Knopf, 1967. 

^^MacGeorge Bundy, Feb. 7, 1965, III, 687-691. The reprisals against 


North Vietnam arej for " any VC act of violence to persons or property, 
as in the case of the Pleiku attack, where there was not even a pretense that 
North Vietnamese were involved. This is quite in accord with the policy state¬ 
ment of the NSC 10 years earlier, quoted above, p. 

72 

April 6, 1964. The Security Council then proceeded to adopt a Resolution 


condemning reprisals as "incompatible with the purposes and principles of the 


















United Nations," For this and other references to the illegality of reprisal, 

FaII^ 

see^ l^ie"fnani and International Law , pp. 53-4, 98-101* 

73 

In the North, at least. In the South, and under Nixon-Kissinger in 

Laos and Cambodia, the question arises in a different form. Cf. the comments 

by Peter King, cited above mote *37 ). With memories of gas chambers, some 

may be reluctant (as I i^pi^ersonally) to use such terms as "genocide." The 

question whether the term is technically appropriate, in the light of the UN 

Convention of 1948, is a different matter, hov/ever. It was considered by the 

Russell Tribunal)^ well before the significant escalation of the technological 

war in 1968^ and on the basis of a small fraction of the evidence now available. 

See J. Duffett, ed.. Against the Crime of Silence , O’Hare, 1968, pp. 612-643. 

71-4. Discussing the plans to destroy North Vietnamese Petroleum 

reserves, the analyst notes that "Neither in OSD nor the White House hai anyone 

opposed these measures on other than prudential grounds — the risk of alienating 

allies or provoking Chinese or Russian intervention or uncertainty that ttsm 

results would justify either the risks or the costs" (74-5^. 

^^See Gabriel Kolko, in Duffet, op. cit ., p. 224. 

76 

See Chronology of the Vietnam War , Book One, distributed by Association 
d'Amitie. Franco-Vietnamienne, 5, rue Las Cases, 75-Paris (7). 

Note that RT in 1965 amounted to 33,000 tons of bombs, of a total of 
about 530,000 dropped on NVN by end 1968. See The Air War in Indochina, Pre¬ 
liminary Report, October 1971, Cornell University Center for International 

Studies, p. SS-14. O L 

78 ^ 

See my American Power and the New Mandarins , p. 15. Also "The rule of 

force in international affairs." See also B. Weisberg, ed.. Ecocide in Indochina, 

Canfield Press, Harper and Row, particular the eyewitness report by Orville 

Schell and Barry Weisberg, p. 24. 


















79 

"This isn’t Munich, it’s Spain," Ramparts, Dec. 1965, reprinted in Last 

— — 

Reflections on War ^ 3^-3, 

8 0 

Tlie hospital compound that replaced it was bombed on Dec. 26, 1971. 

See the eyewitness report of Banning Garrett, who visited a few days later. 

Guardian , Feb. 16, 1972; N. Y. Times , Feb. 10, 1972. 

81 

"The receiving end of the bombing," N. Y. Times , op. ed., Feb. 10, 1972. 

82 

Stavins et al ., p. 182-3. Stavins' analysis is also interesting with 

regard to the "conspiracy" in the field against Washington. Pilots have further 

complained that interservice rivalries led to dangerous missions with high loss 

rate. Set wli*’ Celintl'Samti ^ w ^ ^ S^cnltLer^ . 

83 

B-52 raids in 1965 in the densely populated Mekong Delta were reported 
by Bernard Fall, "Vietnam Blitz." Takashi Oka reported B-52 raids in "the 
populous delta" on Dec. 4, 1965 ( In the Name of America , p. 248), noting that 
they not only caused civilian casualties but caused refugees to flee to government- 
controlled areas "because they could no longer bear the continuous bombings." 

Fall also flew on bombing attacks on undefended villages, at about the same 
time (Ijl^This isn’t Munich, it’s Spain")^ as have many other writers. George Smith, 
a special forces sergeant captured by the NLF, reports B-52 raids (he believes, 
in Cambodia), along with constant and heavy bombing with napalm, 500 and 750 
pound bombs, and so on, in the free-fire zone where his camp was located, the 
latter from Dec. 1964; George E. Smith, P.O.W. : Two Years \^^■th the Vietcong , 
Rajn^rts^ ^L971. Of course, the bombers were no more able to avoid villages 
than his P.O.W. camp. See also Russo, op. cit ., on the effects of B-52 raids. 


determinedinterviews, 

/New Society , April 22, 1965, reprinted in B. Fall and M. Raskin, eds.. 
The Vietnam Reader (Vintage, 1965)^ p* 
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'An investigating team of the GAO^^”concTuded that US and South Vietnamese 

bombing/is **a very significant cause of refugees and civilian casualties,” and 

estimated that about one-third of the six million population may be refugees. 

Discussing the investigation, undertaken at his request. Senator Kennedy quoted 

an ijiirliiTii'Piwiiiil intelligence memorandum reporting/that "what the villagers feared 

most was the possibility of indiscriminate artillery and air strikes." 

ccc4r^nirs . 

story is by now familiar, including the U.S. government denials and claims that 

- II , .. . a 

it is the North Vietnamese invasion that is the cause, and the mms^amBBrn^samcn 

L _ ^ ^ J 

by reporters, that bombing and artilleryfire aYe'j^the primary factor, with the 

savagery of the Saigon army forces, another carry-over from the days of the 

6-A o ) 

French, adding its contribution. And a final note^r^he^policy of the United . ^ 

\ V 

States is not to become involved with the problems of civilian war victims in 


J 


Cambodia." See Terence Smith, N. Y. Times , Dec. 5, 1971; Tver Peterson, N. Y. ! 

I 

Times , Dec. 2, 1971; Darius Jhabvala, Boston Globe , Feb. 6, 1972; on the behavior 
of ARVN, see N. Y. Times , Dec. 6, 1970; jDecTTO, 1970; (^ETrcli 2l7~T97lTXand on and'^n. 






The behaviorj^of VC and NVA troops, who depend on the population for sustenance, 

is in general ^(agas^ different, so far as is known. 

86 

T. D. Allman, "The blind bombers," Far Eastern Economic Review, Jan. 29, 1972. 


87 

N. Y. Times , letter, Jan. 12, 1972 
irill 

88 „ 
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Lord Russell and the War Crimes ’trial.'" The New Leader . October 24, 

1966. The reader who suspects that Hook may have learned something since may 

turn to the Humanist , Jan. 1971, where he describes the destruction in Vietnam 

as "the unintended consequences of military action." 

89 

Rather consistently. Thus in the same (1966) article. Hook refers to 
the U.S. Dominican intervention as an "error" traceable to "mistaken appraisal 
of the involvement of foreign Communist regimes." 


90 


Joseph 6 . Treister, N.Y.Times, Feb. 9,1972, in a discussion of 
the fierce anti-Americanism of the students of Hue. American and British writers who have 

uncritically accepted U.S. government propaganda on li Hue might ask themselves what mighg 

be the reason for the ficece anti-Americanism evident there. See note 8. 
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91 HO 

"EKd of Either/Or," Foreign Affairs , Vol. 45, January 1967. tIVkJreference is 

iro ' 

inexact, since Bundy regardf^ anyone who disagreed on more than tactical 

matters atfa ili W a wild man. Eatlier, kmsimd "the McGeorge Bundy group" (which 
included McNaughton, Cooper, and Unger) drafted a memorandum (Feb. 7 
which "represents a highly personal Bundy assessment and point of view", and 
which notes that "None of the special solutions or criticisms put forward with 
zeal by individual reformers in government or in the press is of major importance..." 
The Americans in Vietnam are the "first team," and though some of their tactical 
decisions may not have been perfect, clearly only a wild man in the wings tobuld it 
question the first team in any more fundamental way. 


91a 

N.Y. Times Magazine , Oct. 4, 1970, p. 89. Five years earlier he wrote in 

the same place: "I would say the war in South Vietnam changed irrevocably on 

Feb. 19, 1965.„[when].,America began using its immense air power...[ to].. .bomb 

South Vietnam (In the Name of America , p. 174). The same source contains many 

other reports by American correspondents on the "hundreds of air strikes every 

day against villages and other targets 'suspected' of harboring the Vietkong** ih 
C^i£ % Kn>_ e ^ / 

'(Raymond Coffey, p.^81)^the”pattern of forced refugee generation by bombs 

and shells, etc. Recall the claims of General Tidwell, at note 87. 


91b 

Reuters, N.Y. Times, March 18; In the Name of America , p. 185. 

91c X<i Jiy^inCt4 

Stanley Karnow, New York Herald Tribune . Dec. 28, 1964^ . 1^^ 

blames the Viet Cong, whose presence led to the attack, and who within a week 
^^t’e sanctimoniously denouncing 'this monstrous crime...'Though convinced that 
the Viet Cong was "sanctimonious," he does not address the more pertinent 


question: was it correct? 

It might, incidentally, be noted that 


^ . - . , -- ---^'ARVN forces irjliltaii'iB 

G ViUrevv^ 3^ 

^t a agwW Mii iiijg j lirti’ ft'ft^o draw enemy fire. See the AugustpL965 news report cited by 
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Hennan, Atrocities in Vietnam, p. 31-2. The U.S. has since refined this strategy. 

•y gre usgcl ^ 

indigenous troopsj^o establish contact with the 


enemy, then withdrawirj^ &»stf (if possible) so that the area can be plastered with 
an air and artillery barrage. Sometimes, as in the Laos invasion of 1971, the tactic 
partially backfires, and the "friendly" forces are decimated as well. 



91d 


^.^Alain Enthoven and Wayne Smith, How Much is Enough ?. Happer and Row, 1971,pp. 305-6 






On the rise in Viet Cong recruitment, generally 
attributed to unrestricted bobbing, see references in American Power and the New 
Mandarins , chapter 3, note 11, p. 276. Similar reports are common from Laos (see 
Branfman, in Adams and McCoy, op.cit. , p. 241) and C^fnbodia (see Richard Dudman, 

40 Days with the Enemy , Liveright 1971; Boris Baczynskyj, "Bombing turns Cambodian 
villagers into refugees," Dispatch News Service iM<iiilTrTfr*i Interrational, Feb. 21, 1972, 
citing, e.g., the case of a man who joined the Communists a few days after an aerial 
attack left 50 dead in his native village). - 


92 

Both reports are cited, with further quotes, in American Power and the New Mandarins , 
pp. 285, 335-6. More than half the total tonnage dropped on South Vietnam has been 
delivered by B-52's, much of it in settled areas. See Cornell Air War Study,p. 

4-8; also note 83. For details, see Jonathan Schell, The Military Half , 
and many other sources. 


93 

^^aoFge'^Ca^er of the CIA, cited above, p. XX. Perhaps it is such comments as these 
that Chester Cooper had in mind when he observed that the Pentagon Papers make the 
CIA "look good." "The CIA and decision-making," Foreign Affairs , Jan. 1972, p. 228. 


94 ^ ^*3 

Bernard Fall, Vietnam Blitz. ^^"^Hiis, he suggests, is the reason why few weapons 

are found among the corpses. Note the early date of these comments. The author. 


incidentally, was extremely well-informed, and no dove, 
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94a 

IV, 360. Cf. IV, 487, 548. The date of the "f irst direct troop commitinent to 

the Delta" is given as January 1967 (IV, 389). Jeffrey Race, however, states that 

a battalion of the 25th Infantry Division arrived in Long An pronince in September 

1956, "the first deployment of an American combat unit into the Mekong Delta," though 

it was only in February 1967 that "more aggressive tactics were adopted"j^ War Comes 

to Long An , California, 1972, p. 216-7). NLF losses were high "since the start of 

sertbQus American combat operations in early 1967" (p. 270). The government "violence 

program" involved heavy use of air and artillery attacks, which "had a far more 

devastating impact on m noncombatants that on combatants," accordfto defectors. During 

1968 artillery bombardment became so intense that "large areas of the province 

looked (in words of one official) 'like the facg of the moon'" (p. 236-7). 

Race explains in detail how the NLF defeated the US-backed GVN in this crucial 

Delta province by 1965 (see below, pp. XXf.). Infiltration was "negligible," and 
,(North Vietn amese)j 

the first PiWf^ain-force battalions entered the pronince between December 1967 and 
' PAVN 

February 1968, for missions against Saigon (p. 211). On press reports of NiiA tropps 

in the Delta, see At War with Asia , p. 99-100. 

95 

Jan. 9, 1967. In the Name of America, p. 98. 

96 

Cf. In the Name of America , p. 384; At War with Asaa . pp. 93-101. 

97 

Naturally, this does not prevent the^State Department (or the press) from referring 
to this as "Hanoi's offensive" (IV, 581). 

97a_a>_£j2J 

/Typically, the analyst does not notice the absurdity of this formulation, and what 
it implies as to who was "the enemy." 

98 

Cornell Air War Study (see note 77), pp. 4-lOff. See Schell, The Military Half. 

99 

Boston Globe , Dec. 10,1971; reprinted from the Washington Post. 
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«if. 
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*77 

Vietnam Inc. ^ f ’ 


102 

"Impact of pacification on insurgency in South Vietnam," Journal of International 
Affairs , vol. XXV, no.l, 1971. 


103 


N.Y.Times , Nov. 26, 1969. Emphasis mine. 


I 


1C. 


104 p. 

Gtiffiths, op.cit. the references cited earlier for examples and commentary. 


105 


The Betrayal, Norton, N.Y., 1969. 


106 

"Epilogue," Journal of International Affairs , vol. XXV, no.2; Eqbal Ahmad, 
"Revolutionary war and counter-insurgency, ibid ., no-1, p. 44. In replying to Ahmad's 
article Komer does not disavow or qualify the remarks quoted by Ahmad. 


106a 


ification: a look back," M Army . June 1970, p. 23. 


106b 

"The ending of the war as a setting for the future development of South Vietnam," 
Asian Survey , vol.11, no. 4, April 1971, p. 342n. 


106c 


^ Chet'S 


arc _ r<- __ 

UPI, Le Monde , Nov. 5, 1971.^|T~have n^ come acr^s this UPI report in the 
American press, apart from a reference in The Guardian by Richard Ward. For amxm 
information on Operation'Sisi^Phoenix in 1968-9, see At War wthh Asia, 

P•' 301—2 and Herman, Atrocities in Vietnam , p. 47, and references cited there. 

For some more recent data, see my article in Ramparts , May,1972, and references 
cited7'|Tor a generalrevTiw of tfiS PHoerrrx program, seeJon Cooper, "Operation 
Phoenix," Uept. of History, Dartmouth* College. 


106d 

Reported in Cooper, hi ibid. 

106e 

See Cooper's study for details. 
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19. 


Condemned to Freedom , Random House, 1971, pp. 15-11, a close paraphrase (with no 
acknowledgament) of some remarkable passages in Townsend Hoopes' Limits of Intervention 
David McKay, 1969, on which I have commented elsewhere ( At War with Asia , pp. 297-300). 
Since Hoopes mentions Pfaff in this earlier book, it is unclear who deserves the 
credit for these insights. 


107a 


Pfaff adds at this point that "it is not clear that [the Chinese Communists] 
understand the significance of the claim which Mao Tse-tung has made that Chine can 
Win'a nuciear war in which 300 million Chinese would die." This'claim'has been 
frequently attributed to Mao in anti-Communist propaganda, but no source has been 


discovered. Chang Hsin-hai concludes that it "is an outrageous and unmitigated 
falsehood, which everybo(^ has accepted as gespel truth" (America and China, Simon 
and Schuster, 1965^,^ similar remark attributed to Tito may be the source that has 
been distorted, he suggests. 


108 

On the welfare of the Vietnamese under French rule, see Ngo Vinh Long, 
Colonized Peasants of Vietnam , to be published by the harvard East Asian Research 
Center. 


109 

On the earlier period, see Truong Buu Lam, Patterns of Vietnamese Response to 
Foreign Intervention; 1858-1900 , Monograph Series no. 11, Southeast Asia Studies, 
Yale, 1967; Tam Vu and Nguyen Khac Vien, A Century of National Struggle: 1847-1945 . 
Vietnamese Studies, no. 24, Hanoi, 1970; David G. Marr, Vietnamese Anticolonialism: 
1885-1925 , California, 1971; Long, op.cit . 

110 


Colin S. Smam Gray, "li/hat RAND hath wrought," Foreign Policy , vol.l, no.4, Fall, 1971 
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The lucrative US presence ... created a virtual gold mine of wealth 

pf»C|f€-inf4 fa 4^^ 


111 

which is directly or indirectly syphoned off icials. ** Compare the 

situation since. From 1966 through 1971, U.S. economic assistance to South 

Vietnam has averaged over $600 million per year; the capital flow from South 

€rn U A as 

Vietnam is about 1/3 of this. The recent^fiscal reformsj^raised the ^vrTce^"-^ 

of rice, sugar, milk powder and pharmaceuticals, \ 7 hile lowering prices for 

refrigerators and air conditioners. Rotten rice still sells at blackmarket 

prices. (Phi Bang, Far Eastern Economic Review , Jan. 15, 1972). For more 

examples, see Thoi-Bao Ga , Dec. 1971. 

112 

For some amusing comments on the electionjprovision^, see Dennis 
J. Duncanson, Government and Revolution in Vietnam , Oxford, 1958, p.7-8. 

Ke regards it as a subsidiary detail, not a main feature, and claims that 
apart from the DRV, "everybody else" took the agreements to be merely "a 
deal to establish peace through territorial concessions." On what "everybody 
else" actually thought, there is an ample literature: see, e.g., S. R. 

SarDesai, Indian Foreign Policy in Cambodia, Laos an d Vietnam , Univ. of 


California, 1968, chapter IV. 

T13 

Quotes and comment from SarDesai, ibid < 
chapter 2; 


See also JIaneli, op. cit. , 


ICahin and 


Lewis; 


.l»i r ’1 jl; Marvin E. Gettleman, ed. , Vietnam; History, Documents and Opinions , 

Fawcett, 1965, Part Five; and many other sources. 

114, 


115 



1956. Gettleman, p. 172. 
The Lost Crusade, 166. 


Cf. Kahin and Lewis, op. cit . , for discussion of this matter. See 
also Kahin's comments on the history of American-promoted elections in The 
Few Republic , Feb. 12, 1972, referring specifically to the proposals in 
Nixon's latest "peace plan." See also B. Fall, "Vietnam's 12 elections," 
reprinted in Last Reflections on a Mar . 
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117 


Thieu Son, in the Saigon newspaper, Dien Tin, Aug. 24, 1971; 


translated in part in Thoi-Bao Ga, October 1971. 

118 

May 1967; I\\ 182. To realize this coimnitment, natives of South 
Vietnam who had infiltrated back "should be expelled as a matter of principle" 
or permitted to remain if they are "prepared to accept peaceful political 
activity under the Constitution" (which prohibits Communism). He does not 
add that they must be prepared to obey laws that make "All plots and actions 
under the false name of peace and neutrality" a crime, punishable by 1-5 
years imprisonment (Hay 17, 1965); see Fall, "Vietnam’s 12 elections." 

^19 ft - - - - _ 


'A successful end to the war in Viet Nam," Pacific Community , 


April 1971. 
120 


"Two American Counterstrategies to Guerrilla Warfare," in Tang 


Tsou, ed., China in Crisis , volume 2, 283, 291. 

121 

Dean Rusk claimed in April 1963 that 7 million Vietnamese — 

half the population — lived in strategic hamlets. Cited in Cooper, The 

Lost Crusade , p. 201. 

132 

See Austin, op. cit .; Scott, op. cit. , chapter III; Stavins, on. 
cit .; J. C. Goulden, Truth is the First Casualty , Rand-McNally,1969; E. G. 
Windchy, Tonkin Gulf , Doubleday and Co., 1971. These studies raise serious 

doubts as to whether the Aug. 4 incident in Tonkin Gulf, which led to the 

% 

"retaliatory" bombing, ever occurred. They make it plain that whatever 
Washington may have chosen to believe, the evidence for the alleged attack 
was and contradictory, and that subsequent Administration testimony 

demonstrated either ignorance or outright deception. Even if the 

attack did take place (with no damage to the U.S. vessels), t’le retaliatory 
attack was indefensible, not only because of its scale, but because of the 
extensive provocation: specifically, GVN nav al attacks. wiMi U.S . vessels 
seeking to draw attention elsewhere, 
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The Pentagon analyst concludes that the August 4 attack took place and was almost 
certainly deliberate (III, 186). His analysis, however, is rather superficial as 
compared with the studies h cited. 

123 

Vietcong, MIT Press, p. 362. 

I 

123a 

^fter the decision to bomb the North, the White House informed Taylor in 
Saigon that a Presidential announcement was under consideration which would state 
that the bombing "will be reported to the United Nations Secdrity Council under 
the Provisions of Article 51 of the United Nations Charter" — that is, as a measure 
of collective self-defense — but the analyst states that this "intention...was 
dropped several days later..." There appears to be no other instance of any 
considea&tion of the legal obligations of the United States. 

123b 

Recall the wording of the State Department White Paper of 1961, explaining 
how "The authorities in South Viet-Nam refused to fall into this well-laid trap" 
namely, the 1956 elections agreed upon at Geneva. Cited in Kahin and Lewis, 
op.cit., p . 58. Throughoutj the US execttive and its local subsidiaries had to 
keep stepping lively to avoid such traps laid by the wily Communists. 

123c 

See. e.g. F. Schurmann, P.D. Scott, and R. Zelnidk, The Politics of Escalation 
in Vietnam, Fawcett, 1966; Scott, op. cit . Compare also finmliibH Scott's discussion of 
the bombing of the Soviet ship, the Turkestan , in Haipjjong harbor, with the analyst's 
reference to "an unfortunate case of bad aiming" (IV, 187) — possibly the case, though 
a serious analysis would hardly rest merely faymmapmH with repeating the government's 


excuses. 
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124 

See Chester Cooper, The Lost Crusade , 327—8. Also T. Draper, Abuse of Power, 
Viking, 1967, pp. 167-8. 

125 

One of the highest interagency priorities recommended in April 1966; II, 582. 



126 

See for example the recofd of the Winter Soldier Investigation, Congressional 
Record, April 6, 1971, E2826-E2900; The Winter Soldier Investigation . Beacon, 1972; 
James S. Kunen, Standard Operating Procedure , Avon, 1971; D. Thorne and G. Butler, 
eds.. The New Soldier . Collier, 1971. 

127 

Described, perhaps, as "the familiar Communist-neutralist bray" (III, 621). 

128 

Boston Globe, Feb. 7, 1972. 

129 

Cf. Schurmann, Scott and Zelftl»k, op.cit. ; E.S. Herman and R.B. Du Boff, America's 
Viet nam Policy , Public Affairs Press, 1966; and many later works. 

129a 

The Letter of Transmittal" identifies Gelb as the author £b of the summary and 
anilysis sections (I, xvi). 

129b 

kahin and Lewis, op.cit ., pp. 119-20. I give here the original,which is slightly 
stent (but in no material way) from the quotation as Gelb cites it. 
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129c 

"The struggle for ^ unification of Vietnam," The China Quarterly . Jan.-March, 
1962, reprinted in M.E. Gettleman, ed.. 


129d 

Devillers, op.cit ., citing an interview with Diem in Figaro . The analyst later 
cites an article by George Carver of the CIA who states that "By the end of 1958 
the participaDts in this incipient insurgency...constituted a serious threat to 
South Viet Nam’s political stability" (I, 335; emphasis his). 

130 

Cited by the analyst, I, 345-6. The quotes are from Pikers Viet Cong , 
p. 76, and give a fair indication of the general level of his analysis, though the 
book is useful for the documentation it contains. For a serious discussion of the 
origins of the NLF see Jeffrey Race, War Comes to Long An , 

131 

Honey is an extreme anti-Communist whose fanaticism on the subject leads him to 

0 K ^« «•f'S . f 

my American Power and the New 

Mandarins , chapter 3, note 71, p. 290, for tm example^. While Honey is described 
merely as an authority or an expert, Burchett is identified as "the Communist iournaliS' 
Wilfred Burchette" (ftsic; IV, 207b. Another adherent of the view that internal 

developmen t 




was the primarv concern of the DRV through 

War- .. ... ■—--- 


_ ^(Last Reflections on a War 

1960 was Bernard 

Tall too is no critic of the war in Gelb's sense; 

% 

he was a bitter anti-Coimnunist who took seriously the "impifhssive international 
testimonials to the [GVh s] viability and to the validity of its claims to represent 
the Vietnamese people as a whole", If while noting that these "proofs...have no bearing 
whatever on the question of the allegiance of the farming population..."(The Two 
Viet-Nams , revised edition, Praeger,1964, p.205). To take another example (postdating 

I 

Gelb s account), Arthur Dommen maintains thatf^ the Sept. 1960 Congress the Lao 

embark ^ 

Dong Party "decided to Masted on the^ruggle for the South" ( Conflict in Laos . 

believes that "U.S. policy-makers" 

were of one mind in regarding Hanoi's behavior as a direct challenge to the traditional 
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American belief that justice will prevail in the world. It is only against this 
background of a tradition of fair play and justice that the American commitment 
of half a million men to the Vietnam war can be understood" (p. 381). Moreover, 
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North Vietnamese goals in Laos includ^H^^rr's 

^aaawwii— a. .«L i.iMliriritiii.tiLiiii'iiiilBnB i^wii i^^«ijyit »i^ pT-f>p-roggi-i7o taxation, moves towards 

economic equality, discouraging the conspicuous consumption that establishes a 

wealthy villager's status; dhese are part of "the price to be paid for liberation" 

, vIp • . 

at the hands of the North Vietnamese or the Pathet Lao, in Dommen's view^i^i^inaiw 

ita ^expresses quite openly^^BSMMMii^sv^Sfl^'his almost religious belief in the 

purity of American goals and the unquestionable virtue of inegalitarian ideology, 

which could only be challenged by vicious mm Communists. 

The point is that aMsarfconimentatorsTwho are deeply committed to tHe U.S. 

government position (though they^ament its errors and failures)^adopt the position 

that Gelb attributes to critics of U.S. policy^" The question then 

arises why Gelb identifies the view5 that he tries to show erroneous as an 
KVven'i" f>c> siifiryi^ ^ 

A/e return to this question directly. 


131a 

"Diplomatic and strategic outcomes of the conflict," in Walter Isard (ed.), 

Vietnam: Issues and<S^ Alternatives , Schenkman Publishing Company, Cambridge,1969, 

vol.X of the publications of the "Peace Research Society (International)," an 

organization concerned (as the editor puts it) with research directed "to decrease 

the pvrpbability that poor decisions by good-intentioned leaders and policy makers 

as has characterized the foreign policy of U.S. and many other nations — will 

be avoided" (sic) in what he describes as "the game of world domination." 

• ‘ 

131b 

N.Y.Times . June 7, 1965; cited in American Power and the New Mandarins ,jp. 243.282-3. 

recent survey of the Saigon land-reform shows that it is progressing primarily in 
areas where "the Viet Minh and the Viet Cogg broke the landlords' hold years ago," so 
that the program "appears to some merely to confirm a distribution of land already made 
by the Communists." Where the Communists had not succeeded in breaking the power of 
the landlords, "landlords have mntimidated their tenants and made deals with local 
officials" and land-reform is not moving forward.The land-reform differs from that of 

the Communists in that it excludes farm laborers, the poorest peasants.Daniel Souther¬ 
land, Christian Science Monitor , April± 1, 1972. Thougn it owes such success as it has 

achieved to the Viet Minh and Viet Cong, the program is hailed by propggandists as a 
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Laos; Buffer State or Battleground . Oxford, 1968, pp. 127f., 139, 149. A UN 
Commission was unable to substantiate charges by the Lao government that there was a 
North Vietnamese invasion. Arthur Dommen that "the fact that the subcommittee 

did not report that there were no Norl^i^ Vietnamese troops in Laos is significant" 


, but is unjti(|lling to go 

beyond that. 



133 

North Vietnam and the Pathet Lao . pp.68-9. This book is an attempt 

to make the case for North Vietnamese control of the Pathet Lao. I have discussed it, in 


its earlier incarnation as a RAND report, in At War with A8ia . chapter 4, along with 
other RAND reports by these atthors. The book is ictieresting primarily because of the 


limited nature of the evidence, the failure of the authors to -imrnnT’.T" *" vhat much of 

gh«I --set nci-i ] 

their evidence suggests, their clear bias^jlt'is of interest thatUniversity 
Presses have been willing to publish such books as this (described by Harvard Press $ 
a dispassionate study) or those of Douglas Pike (MIT) — works with factual content 


though unconcealed advocacy of U.S. governfijent positions on rather controversial 

contemporary issues — though they would not dream of considering, say, the record of 

the Rus sell Tribunal. Perhaps this is no more strange than the fact that an NBC "news" 

on the war 

program of almost an hour in Laos (March 24,1972) was content with a single 

mention of the Pathet Lao (namely, a statement that their streng'^h had decreased, for 
reasons unreported), otherwise describing the war as a conflict between the Nqrth 
•■©f^flmVietnamese aggressors and the Laotians, aided by the U.S.,whose only wish is ub 
to enable the Laotian people to choose their own form of government. Only a sentiment- 

would expect something different from the nation^ universities. 
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For background, in addition to the references cited earlier, see J. Mirsky and S.E. 
Stonefield, "The United States in Laos, 1945-62," in E. Ffiedman and M. Selden, eds., 
America's Asia . 

134a 




Charles A. Stevenson, The End of Nowhere: American Policy Toward Laos since 1954, 


Beacon, 1972, p. 73. 
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Barely noted in the Pentagon Papers. Book 10 of the Government Edition contains 

some relevant documents. For example, an intelligence analysis of December 1958 

indicates that the NLHS (the political arm of the Pathet Lao) "appears to be 

making strong gains in almost every sector of Laotian society" after the 

electoral victory (1172) , and tik® an NSC report a few weeks later the 

civilian 

introduction of U.S. military officers "in mmroimi clothing" (1165; January 1959; 
both facts commonly noted elsewhere). In an appendix, Stevenson reviews the Pentagon 
Papers documentation with reference to Laos. See also Jonathan Mirsky, "High 
Drama in Foggy Bottom," Saturday Review, Jan. 1,1972, for comment on this matter. 

136 

I.F. Stoners Weekly , Feb. 27 and March 6, 1967, from which the information given 
here is taken. Much of his evidence derives from reporting by Raymond Coffey, one 
of the small group of U.S. correspondents who, over the years, refused to be fooled. 
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The N.Y. Times - Bantam account ( op.cit. , see note 29; p. 525) repeats 
President Johnson’s claim that the renewed bombing Was a response to the "unparalleled 
magnitude of the North Vietnamese supply effort," mentiotiii^gH none of the facts just 
cited, though the Times had carried some of this information. See "Vietnam Cease-Fire 
Ends Without Sign of Extension," Special to the N.Y.Times , datelined Saigon, Feb.12, 
which cites reports from correspondents in the provinces north and northwest of 
Saigon that "the highways were much more crowded than usual with United States convoys,’ 
and also notes that U.S. military officers confirmed "that they were moving 
extraordinary amounts of food, fuel and ammunition to forward positions." 
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The Lost Crusade , p. 362. 
138a 


Joseph Buttinger, Neues Forum , Vietina, 1966, cited by £. Herman, Atrocities in 
Vietnam, 




P* 


138b 




M. Maneli, 





p. 32, referring to the 


findings of the ICC. 
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138c 

The actual US-GVN attitude towards the Geneva settlement is revealed not only 
by the rejection of the central elections provision — contrary th Gelb, the most 
severe violation of the status quo established at Geneva — but also by the violent 
repression of the Viet Minh. Article 14c of the Accords protects individuals and 
organizations from reprisal or discrimination on account of their activities 
during the hostilities. The repression of the anti-French resistance not only 
reveals the US—GVN attitude ^towards the Geneva Accords, but also exhibits quite 
clearly the character of the new regime--- 

138d 

See p. XX-X, above; the discussion of NSC 5429/2, Aug. 1954, and 

the Lansdale reports cited there. For further information, see Wilfred Burchett, "TheJi 
The behavior of France after Geneva was, incidentally, almost as deplorable as 

that of the DRV: "French insistence on strict legal interpretation of the Geneva 

Accords was one example of accommodation thinking" (I, 221; analyst). There were 

others, hardly less insidious. 




Receiving End," in Chomsky and Zinn, op.cit , 


138e 

Kahin and Lewis, op.cit., p. 74, referring to the bishoprics of Phat Diem and 
Bui Chu, which, according to Bernard Fall, "packed up lock, stock, and barrel, from 
the bishops to almost the last village priest and faithful" ( The Two Viet-Nams , 

p. 154). For accuracy one should also add Fall's 


observation that an extremely intensive and well-6onducted American psychological 
warfare operation was a giajor factor in the mass flight. 


138f 




i crt- 1 /) j 

l^hat is at issue is the logic of Gelb's argumerr^^not an impo^ible comparison 


of^historically very different revolutions. 
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138g 

Critics of the war sometimes fall into this trap. For an example, see my 
discussion of Telford Taylor's important book Nuremberg and Vietnam; An American 
Tragedy , Quadrangle Books, 1970, in "The rule of force in international affairs," 



138h 

To cite an example, selected virtually at random, consider this remark by a 
reviewer in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
January 1972, p. 244: "Since De Caux is an unreconstructed radical, he makes no 
pretense of objectivity." How often does one come across the statement: "Since X 
is an unreconstructed liberal (or conservative, or adherent of capitalist democracy), 
he makes no pretense of objectivity"? 

139 

One was captured on August 18, the same day that Hanoi claimed to have shot 
down a Thai pilot over DRV territory according to the riaMaaBati document confirming 
the 6 rV repo((ts (III, 609). See Gareth Porter, "After Geneva: subverting Laotian 
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These remarks are expanded from my article on the Pentagon papers in American 
Report, July 2, 1971. Similar points are discussed by T.D. Allman, Far Eastern 
Economic Review . July 3, 1971. 

141 

What is available is reviewed in At Wat with Asia , chapter 4. 

Arthur Dommen suggests that the Meo guerrillas, "sitting 

astride the natural communication route between Vientiane and the NLHS base area 
in Sam Neua," may have happered communication sufficiently to have caused 
deterioration of the well developed NfaEtt NLHS InfrastrQitt^re in Vientiane Provincea 
( ep.cit ., p. 308), He does not go on to point out, as Porter does, that U.S. support 
for the guerrillas constituted a very serious violation of the Geneva Agreements, 
from the outset, and^a major factor in the renewal of conflict. 
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Paul F. Langer and Joseph J. Zasloff, The North Vietnamese Military Adviser in 
Laos, RM-5688, RAND Corporation, July 1968. Cf. At War with Asia , pp. 230f. for 
summary and discussion. The ICC report noted above states that the earlier Pathet 
Lao complaint is discussed "in a separate message." The BritishjI government has so 
far released only the report investigating the RLG complaint. Perhaps this is 
another example of the "continuaMl' support for your policy over Vietnam" voiced by 
Prime Minister Wilson when informed aboOt the impending attack on North Vietnamese 
petroleum facilities (despite his "reservations about this operation"); IV, 102. 


144^_£j^ 

J^Branfman estimates that by 1970 the U.S. had brought at least 10,000 Asians into 

Laos as mercenaries, in comparison with the perhaps 5000 North Vietnamese engaged 

in combat ( ^'p.crt .7~266, 278f., where the basis for the latter figure is discussed). 

Lansdale's report of July 1961 (II, 643f.) describes m some of the early stages of 

these operations. The White Star Mobile Training Teams consisting of U.S. Special 

Forces personnel, which were introduced into Laos covertly in the last few weeks 

' per k^ps I'w IS'<i (Porjrev'^ > p- ITi )J 

of the Eisenhower AdministrXtioH (Stevenson, op.cit. , pT 185) ,^"had the purpose and 

effect of establishing U.S. control over foreign forces" (II, 464). Laos was serving 

as a model for Vietnam, in this and other instances. See the works on Laos cited 

earlier, particularly Porter and Scotty for further evidence. See also note 48. 




itj pp. 22(l-3(^ _ f. -7 J : 

3 -Qf f i0s tiino nv in tlip. ■not’n'n t_ 


^ ^A'iis^in.,^op. cit.,1 pp. 229-30. | 

I According to ^officTAj^testimony in thej^Symington ^>ob commit tee ^earSings JL Laos, 
I the r4dar mtmfi installation at PlTd'Ut^ha tie DRV border/was constricted in 

Ij 1966. L T.D. Allman cites "reliable An;erican^t(j^i;ce's" who give toe dat^ as iJ^e 1964 

^ ll f It ^ ^ ^ 

(see jitevenson', op.cit. . p^ 

[' I . / 


/ 

^ A/ 

,1 A 



n 

(CINCPAC> had warned /f exactl/ this possibl'litv more 

/ / 


. (II, 83) 



years 
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Austin, op.cit. , pp. 229-30. 

145a 

III, 150. The chronology on p. 117 states that on May 11 1963 CIA-sponsored 
corert operations against NVN were "authorized," but this appears to be an error, 

apparently referring to KSH NSAM 52 of 11 May 1961. 

I 

145b 

According to official testimony in the Symington '& Subcommittee Hearings on 
Laos, the radar installation at Phou Pha Thi, near the DRV border, was constructed 
in 1966. T.D. Allman cites "reliable American sources" who give the date as late 
1964. Cf. Stevenson, op.cit. , p. 310. 

146 

Admiral Felt (CINCPAC) had warn^ of just this possibility more than two years 
before (II, 83). 

147 

Introduction to Document No. 96, "The Viet-Kam Worker's party's 1963 incision 
to ^calate the \Iax in the South," American Embassy, Saigon, July 1971. I am 
indebted to Arthur Dommen for providing me with a copy. The title, of course, is 
given by the U.S. Mission. 

147a 

The timing of the "discovery" of captured documents has, more than once, been 
slightly suspicious. For example. Shortly after the exposure of the My Lai massacre 
a document was discovered that had been mysteriously mislaid for a year and a 
half "purporting to boast that at least 2,748 persons were m 'eliminated'" in Hue 


during the Tet offensive (Fred Emery, London Times . Nov. 274/, 1969; the docummat 
was reportedly found in April 1968 but had been "overlooked"). See note 8. 
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149 


Boston Globe~L. / .TiT?.cs , June 30, 1971. 

Cf. An Outline History of the Vietnam WorkerParty , Hanoi, 1970, 


^p. 123, 181-2, 136; and elsewhere, repeatedly, 

150 

Obviously, a question arises as to the authenticity of the documents. 
We know tliat U.S. intelligence has been planting forged Vietnamese documents 
since 1954 (I, 57^). Sec ..U /^7a. 

■^^^The first careful study of this matter is T. Draper’s Abuse of Power , 
T'hich is also useful for its revealing analysis of the internal contradictions 


in the U.*". government accounts, in particular, the rem.arl;^ble statements of Dean 
Rusk. ^ee alsoj^ Victnan and International Law . Cf. my Problems of ICnowledge and Free- 


^nd ”The rule of force in international affairs*' ^or further recent discussion^ 


.152 


Boston Globe , Oct. 19, 1971. 

153 

III, 438. Zlnls reference confirmed a report of February 

1965. In the appended chronology, the analyst states tliat of late 1964 the 
supply of repatriated southerners infiltrated back from IWA had dried up and hW 
volunteers were coning dovjn the trail” (III, 410). There is no inconsistency. The 
distinction is betv;een individual soldiers coming doT^nri the trail and regular units 
in military operations. /[Pentagon reports .^Chester Cooper's report, and Senato 
^■ansfleld^f, refer to one battalion, rather than one regiment, :'’n 
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Roger Hilsman claims that in the summer, 1^65 it ^--^as learned/at least 
one battalion of North. Vietnamese regul.ars ]'‘ad entered the South bv Februarv, 

1965. rhere i.s no record of this irTtlie p'entipgon Paper g 7^ Op. cit. . 29^- 

On p. 293 he states, inconsistently, that fear of bombing "had deterred Hanoi from 
itifiltrating any of their 250,000 regular T'orth Vietnamese troops into South 



The analyst refers to the "confirmed presence"inia the South of at least one battalion' 
in Epril 1965 (III, 392). See also the references of note 151. 








































Vietnan." He also states tl;at there vere fevrer infiltrators in 1964 thar. in 
1962. "^his is intercsting| "'he analyst remarh.s that the judgnents of 

a **rise and change in the nature of infiltration" in August^ 1964, ray have been 
influenced by the fact that they v:ere expected, in reaction to tlie "Tonkin re¬ 
prisals," and that evidence of greatly increased infiltration from the Morthi was 
an explicit condition for "systematic military action against DRV," which leading 
officials were beginning to regard as "inevitable" (III, 192). 

155 

The French, following a more classical imperial pattern, reliedj|on 
mercenaries rather than French nationals, and never sent conscripts to Vietnam. 

There were about 20,000 French nationals fighting in all Indochina in “February 1949, 
about 51,000 (plus 6000 advisers) in all Indochina as of April 1953 (i 


Book 8, p. 179; I, 400). rf course, French firepower V7as a tiny fract?.on of that 

available to U.S. forces, 

1 6 -P ^ O y } 

* 8, 190-1. Characteristically, he added that this 

appeared to be the only way to safeguard Vietnam from, "aggressive designs Commie 
Chi[na]." 

^^^ Ibid . , 145, 148., State Dept. Policy Statement of Sept. 1948, cited above. 


n. 


158, 


lin/that i 


in the Delta, ^^ith 40% of 


IV, 488-9. He also points out once agaj 
the population, the VC effort Is primarily indigenous and t;ie Horth Vietnamese 
main force units play almost no role (thoughII. combat forces were 
operating). Still, he is able to say that our objective is to permit the people 
of 8oulH\ Vietnam to determine their ovjVi future. 0*^ ^ A {\ 

"It might be added tliat the policy later called "Vietnamization" ^’as 
recommended in inid-1967 by Systems Analysis; TV, 459, 467. Cf. also 558, option 
(4); 564. / 

■C 


160, 


I --- — —— ^ 

Ily i-easons for believing this are presented in articles in Rainparts, [.‘nril, 


hay, 197: 


;e also Gabriel F.olko, "Tlie hixon Administration's stratef'V in 


Indochina - 1972," Paris Uorld Assembly, ^eb., 1972. 

















^^^Cited fror AFP, in South Vietnan: Pwcalities anc! ProspectS; 


Studies no 18/19, Tanoi, 1968, p* 27. 
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"^See King, op. clt . , for a detailed analysis. Also Gareth 
Diemist restoration,** Commonweal, 11 July 1969. 



Vietnainese 


Porter, **Tlie 
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Cf. in particular, Gabriel Kolko, The Roots of American Foreign Poligy, Beacon, 

1969, and the discussion in J. and G. Kolko, The Limits of Power . Harper and 

Row, 1972; my At War with Asia , Pantheon, 1970, chapter 1; The Indochnina Story , 

Pantheon and Bantam, 1970, part III; and other references cited earlier, o<Iso 

"Hi OovvctT) Kolko is i^s.^ ef‘Ct4.. 

164 

See Walt W. Rostow and R.W. Hatch, An American Policy in Asia , Wiley and MIT 

Technology Press, 1955, p. 7. In Rostova's view, this "ideological threat to our 

interest... is as great as the military threat" posed by Communist China and the 

Soviet Union. It is essential," Rostow notes, "to emphasize... especially the close 

link between Japan's dangerous foreign trade problem and the requirements of 

growth in Southeast Asia" (p.l2), and to remove the "illusory glamor" of trade with 

the Communist bloc, which "represent[s] a powerful attraction" (thouftL an unreal 

(46-7)^ 

one)^particularly to Japan^Turthermore, "The relative performance of India and 
Communist China over the course of their respective First Five Year Plans may very 
well determine the outcome of the ideological struggle in Asia" (37). "India and 
Asia could be won to Communism without a Chinese Communist soldier c^^jjssing Chinese 
borders',' if "the Communist bid to win Asia by demonstrating rapid industrializ¬ 

ation" is more succes^^l than development in "Free Asian societies" (51-2). 

It is also necessary to learn to deal effectively with subversion and insurrection 
...as now in Southern Vietnam" (7). The book is interesting as the ideological 
expression of an influential planner of the 1960s, e.g., with its emphasis on our 

fundamental interiSt in preserving open societies with no "concentrated power" in 
the state (4f., 14^ira 

ibhmnmtialuHm^Jtihmugifci^^^er forms of "concentrated power" go unmentioned). For 


further discussion, see my American Power and the New Mandarins. 
1969, p. 332. 


Pantheon, 


165 

These fears were re-evaluated shortly, when it appeared that China was undergoing 
an economic crisis, but may well be voiced again in the future. 


book 8, p. 148, 144. 


165a 
















Chester uooper, "The CIA and decision-making. 


Compare Ho Chi Minh and Phibun Songkhram, the Japanese collaborator vho 
had overthroT-m- the government of Thailand in April, 19 ^ after his poor sho^iig 
in the elections, "the first pro-Axis dictator to regain power after the wai^' 
(Frank C. Darling, IhajJland and the Unit ed States. Public Affairs Press, 

1965, p. 65]. Support from the United States was immediate, one of the mea- 
^res taken^ "to deter Comn-onist aggress^ion in Southeast Asia" ( ibid ., f. 6 ?) , 


(xi WiL^ 


It is sometimes argued that|^"citation of these views J^;hich can now be 
doc’amented extensively from internal documents as well as the public record? 


proves no more than con-'d.ction, and a mistaken conviction at that," and 
therefore ‘‘the radical argument" that Japanese relations ..^ith Southeast Asia 
Tvere a domxnant consideration in American Planning can be discounted. ^ 

Pobert Tucker, Fpreic^n Poli... , j^hn Hopkins, 

FF* ll'^ 7» The argument is an obvious nonseouiturj «winii ^j*ny i 'i | irn’ni»i^ 

a particularly clear example of the fallacy noted earlier (p. XX). Documentation of 






















































29. 


the conviction suffices to establish motive; its accuracy is clearly irrelenant 

to the determination of motive. Tucker compounds the logical fallacy |i^/a factual 

error. He states that "The radical argument of Japanese dependence on Southeast Asia 

is difficult to take seriously." This, however, is not a "radical argument" but 

rather the conviction of the planners; by arguing merely the irrelevant question of 

the accuracy of the conviction. Tucker in effect concedes the actual "radical 

argument' while appearing td reject it. To make matters still worse, when he turns 

to the question whether the conviction was held, he hedges, claiming only that 

"at least after 1964" one cannot attribute Vietnam policy to this conviction. 

\^o ohg. li/toxe Twie/rev' 

Again irrelevant, since\HW«*ai^*»«apBiHmb 


pBiMBIWB^pi^WteBS/'proposed that this was the 
operative factor after 1964 h. From every point of view, then, Tucker's discussion 
of this point is entirely inept®. It is, however, the only attempt I know of to 
respond to what Tucker calls "the radical argument". 

On Japanese - Southeast Asian relations and their significance, see Jon 


hailida^and Gavan tiiliiimiiiiiiui. McCormack, Japanese Imperialism , Penguin, 1972, 
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The Lost Crusade , 

Stavins, Barnet and Raskin, 


pp. 410-1. 


aUi 



170 

See my ^t War with Asia , chhpter 1, for references. For general background on this 

jna^tter, see John Dower, "The Superdomino in Poswar Asiam: Japan in and out of the 
TTtI _ Pentagon Papers ” in Chomsky and Zinn, ed^, op. cit . 

See C. Fred BergstenT^^isis in U.S. Trade Poliyp," Foreign Affairs . July 1971. 

172 

For data, see Yasuo Takeyama, "Don't take Japan for granted," Foeeign Policy . 
Winter, 1971-2. 

173 

Or, as he puts it in his caricature, the theory that "United States economic 
forei|^ policy is unrelievedly evil." Public Policy . Summer, 1971; Review Article 
on Harry Magdoff, The Age of Imperialism , Modern Reader Paperbacks, New York, 1969. 
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I?!* 

On the evolution of U.3. policy in the crucial 1945-50 oeriod, see 
John Dower, "Occupied Japan and the American 4alce," in America*s Asia . On 
the limits of American txDwer in the real world, see Kolko and Kolko, The 
Limits of Pover . 

175 

3rzezinski, "Japan’s global engagement," Forei~n Affairs. *^anuary, 1972, 

p. 273; Takeyama, on, cit. For conoarison, U.S. firms control about ^0% of 

the British computer industry (Raymond Vernon, Sovereignty at 3a.v. Basic 

Books, 1971, p. 240). EytUJ.nj fitUe-inp 10'^ 

CtrM^uic.\r I^arlre't m m ra, ^ /4wj. 

176 

On this and related matters, see ^'^Icolm Caldwell, "Oil and imperialism 
in 'Bast Asia," Journal of Oontemnorarv Ayia. vol, 1, no. 3> 1971« 

177 ^ 

Thus the director of USAID for Brazil nirr BB!iT1*'iiTJ finds it quite natural^ 
that "vre have spen’i^ $2 billion /since 1964 on a program one objective of 
which is the protection of a favorable investment climate for private busi¬ 
ness interests in this country," while the total investment is about $1.7 
billion. (Church Subcommittee, pp. 165-6J see note He adds two 

other objectives; our "humanitarian interests" and our "security objectives." 
as to the first, it seems selective, and correlates n 

with "the protection and expansion, if possible, of our economic 
interests, trade and investment, in the hemisphere" (I 65 ). For example, our 
humanitarian interest in Brazil, as measured by the aid program, showed a 
marked upsurge after the April, 1964 "revolution," which among other 
achievements, overcame the"administrative obstacles to remittance of income 
developed under the Gpulg^ft regime" ( ibid .. pp. 185-?, 215);another achieve- 
ment &*phat private i:iV8stment\^2fe£ai£5g£a^»^jlj^^^5^5ip2S^^^ a-aasiaaiisi 

from 50^^o 75% of total investment (|p. See also © 

^ l*i6T l) 

The Hanna Industrial Complex^" NACLShf^^fn^ianna was one ol 
the major beneficiaries of the 1964 coup. Our humanitarian interest also correlated 























^ with the incidence of state violence and torture in Brazil, and with 

^ 51 ^ C u 'irk^ 

^(declihein the share of GNP of the bottom 80% of the population 


( Washington Post . Dec. 6 1971; some "awkward points" for 
visiting dictator Medici). As to the secufity interest, the fear that Brazil might 
pose a security threat to us seems a bit far-fetched, a^d as to Brazil itself, 
the military perceive no external threat to the country (Church Committee Hearings, 
P* 1^9), so that the extensive military aid is clearly either for "internal 
security or for threats against Brazil's neighl&ors (in particular, those neighbors 
who might choo|se to jeopardize our economic intergfits). We are reduced, then, 
to the first objective. 

178 

Derek Davies, "The region," Far Eastern Economic Revigw Yearbook. 1971, p. 38; 
1972, pp. 37-40. Although he refers to the domino theory as "a flight of fantasy", 
nevertheless he expresses a moderate version of it in such assessments as these. 


The economic sx and strategic significance of Southeast An 1 n 

stressed by many observers. ^gg^^/;would go so far as Peter Lyon, who argues that 
if some enemy monopolized the region and exploited its resources fully (as Japan 
could not, in World War II), "then plainly the world balance of power very probably 
would have swung already in favour of South-east Asia's new hegemon" ( War and Peace 
in Southa-east Asia , Ro^g^l Institute of International Affairs, Oxford, 1969, p. 106). 
But with qualifications, the point of view is not uncommon. 

179 

On the British precedent, see Michael iiarratt Brown, After Imperialism , revised 

» 

Press, 19705 Eric Hobsbawm, Industry and Empire , Weidenfeld and 

Nicoleon, 1968. 

180 

"Vietnam: the system worked," Foreign Policy > Summer, 1971. See also his comments 
in the New York ReVjew , December 2, 1971 and in Life, September 17, 1971. (s 

h Ue.. Hd-hUu U -tL tu 
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Daniel Ellsberg explores in detail the hypothesis that domestic factors, in 
particular, the effect of an’irt-communism on electoral success, predominated ' 
in decision-making. "The quagmire myth and the stalemate machine," Public Policy, 

' '' 'g i 

if we inquire futther into the origins of domestic anti-communism. Notice also 

that by 1965, questions of long-term motive were of only marginal importance. We 

I 

were there. Period. See the remarks of John McNaughton (IV, 47), quoted above, p. 

XX. 

182 

Lying in politics: reflections on the Pgt^tagon Papers, New York Review , 

Nov. 18, 1971. 

183 

Similarly, Leslie Gelb in the summary and analysis section on origins of the 
insurgency, notes that Mb 'No direct links have been established between Hanoi 
and perpetrators of rural violence" in the 1956-9 period. Still he tends, rather 
cautiously, towards the view that "some form of DRV apparatus" may have "originated 
and controlled the insurgency" in those years (though "it can only be inferred" 

the reader is invited to sample the evidence presented for the inference; 1,243). 

See above, p. XXfc*. 

1833 . 

Senate Concurrent Resol<^^iDn 91 of June 25 1954 found "strong evidence of 
intervention by the international Communist movement n in the State of Guatemala, 
whereby government institutions have been infiltrated by Communist agents, weapons 
of war have been secretly shipped into that country, and the pattern of Communist 
conquest has become manifest..." Cited by Franck and Weisband, 

Word Politics , ; an important study of how ideological nonconformitv 

is defined as aggression by the dominant power in a regional bloc, in Guatemala, 

Cuba, and the Dominican Repyblic^, in Hungary and Czechoslovakia. In each case, 
there is a desperate search for proof that the indigenous elements are 

agents of the great global enemy. Within each bloc, there are some who 
unquestioningly accept the claims of state propaganda, on this matter. See note 89. 


a^ot inconsistent with the imperialist interpretation. 


Spring 1971. 


/factors 
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It is sometines argued that U.3. policy revealed its freedom from counter- 
re volutionaiy imperatives in Yugoslavia and Bolivia, for example. In Bolivia, 
iiisenhoKer supported the most right-v:ing group that had any base of power, 
successfully, as it turned out. As for Tito, Acheson explained in connection 
■with the possibility of a^Titoist outcome"in Indochina that "U.S. attitude 
^ould^ take Recount] such possibility only if every other oossible avenue 
closed to 'oreservation area from ICremlin control” 


.j w. 


8, 197 ? 1949 ). Recall that Acheson had no e'vldence of Kremlin control 

in Indochina, illustrating the point at issue. 

13^ Tit^ 6-CtTH-Tpirac^ , 

On this matter, see Cd ttingsTj^" ^. cit . He "^ows how easily Jnina replaced 

Russia as the master plotter in official and academic interpretation of Far 
Eastern affairs. 

186 

Peter V^iles, ”'Pne declining self-confidence of the super-powers,” 

International /iffairs. vol. 4?, no. 2, April, 1971. 

I 1^^^^^ 

187H/i|U?3 r i J(TH^ hi, Y'O' 

188 A 

Schlesinger, ■sS^2^z3fp^769. 

189 

Robert Tucker, The .Radical Left and American Foreign Policy. John Hopkins, 
1971 » P. 112; Nation or Sn-oire? . John Hopkins, I 968 , o. 117. 
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We need not trace the development of Cuban-U.S. affairs to demonstrate 

% 

this* point, which is accepted even by those who deny that "Castro was unwillingly 


pushed into the Soviet camp by American blunders or malevolence" i^fiEnmHili 

Andres 1 

(Ernst Halperin, characterizing the position of Awa^Suarez, Cuba; Castroism and 


Communism , MIT, 1967, in the foreword). Thus Suarez points out that Cuba was 
attacked"by airplanes based along the U.S. coastline" atk the time when the U.S. 
was using its influence to prevent the Cubans from buying jets in Great Britain 
(06t.,1959), and adds: "I think this makes i^ sufficiently clear why, and for what, 
Soviet aid was sought" (p. 74).The matter is not relevant to refuting Tucker's 
contention, but it should be noted that a good case can be made that American 
hostility was a factor of some importance in Castro's shift to the Soviet Camp. 

See,i 5 e.g., Maurice Zeitlin and Robert Scheer, Cuba; Tradsdy in our Hemisphere , 

Grove, 1963. For a general discussion of the background, see Gordon Connel-Smith, 

The rntmam Inter-American System , Oxford 1966. He draws the quite reasonable conclusion 
that "the Cuban government's intention to implement a policy aimed at ending the 


priviieged position hitherto enjoyed by the United 
made the clash as inevitable as "the growing links between Cuba and international 
communism" (p. ±51^ 170), and also lies behind the fact that "the United States 


States in the island's affairs" 


inj-inttely preferred Trujillo to Castro*" (p. 169). Given the vagueness of his 
discussion, it is unciear whether Tucker would agree with this conclusion. If he^ would, 
& then fl^s Ooj ection the radical critique" is of vanishing empirical content 
190 

The Radical Left and American FoEEign Policy , p. 111-2. Tucker refers to a 


third consideration underlying Kennedy's observation on pnffifimnmiiiagmamffimngimiiimn 


supporting a Trujillo as long as there is a risk of a Castro, namely, concern for 


domestic anti-communism. This 
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this domestic anti-communism, a in particular the role and purpose of state 
propaganda. On this matter, see Richard M. Freeland, The Truman Boctrine and the 
P.rigins of McCarthyism , Knopf 1972 and WmMmammAppiBmaonMmfiMama several essays in 
David Horowitz, ed., Corporations and the Cold War, Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation 
and Monthly Review Press, 1969. 
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On certain sinilarities, see American FoKer and the lie''/? Mandarins. Chanter 
2; also Hilary Coni*oy, "Janan*s war in China; historical parallel to VietnanA" 
Eacific Affairs. Spring, 1970. 
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Supporting what might misleadingly be called a U.S. security interest. 

On the relation between Greece and U.S. interests in the I-Iiddle East, see 
Kolko and Kolko, on. cit .. Chapter 8. 
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H.S. llodiano, “Stans, in Athens, hails the regime," Hew York Times. 

April 24, 1971. 

194 

W.Y. Elliot, ed.. The Political Econorr/ of American ?orei^ Policy. Kew 
York, Henry Holt and Co., 1955* P* ^2. For quotations from this interesting 
document, and some discussion, see my At War '-Jith. Asia, op. 5, I 7 , 35-3. See 
Sarratt Bro^rn, on. cit .. for a historical discussion of this matter. 
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For much enthusiastic discussion, see the report of the SEADAG symposium in 
Asian Survey , April 1971. See my article "Indochina: the next phase", pqMparts , 

May, 1972, for discussion of tllHs and related material. 

The interests of workers in the host country tend to be overlooked in the 
study of the impact of multinational corporations. For example, Rajnnond Vernon, 
summarizing what is by far the most extensive research into this and related 
topics, concludes that as a rule multinational corporations generate tensions on the 
part of "elite groups" (a manifestation of their "powerful psychic and social needs"); 
the flexibility of the multination^ is "seen as posing a threat for government 
leaders bent on control, for local businessmen who aspire to compete, and for 
intellectuals who are hoping to challenge the status quo" ( op.cit ., pp. 249,265). 

but not for workers who are concerned, say, that management can break a strike by 
threatening to transfer operations to another country. Predictably, unions and 
others concerned with workers' interests have a different view. See, e.g., Hugh 
Scanlon, "International combines versus the unions," Bulletin of the Institute 
for Workers' Control , vol.l, no. A; and several articles in the preceding special 
issue on the motor industry. These article^H, incidentally, deal with concrete 
examples, not merely hypothetical concerns. Vernon's failure even to consider this 
matter cannot/jjflbe attributed to his (likely) belief that the 

concern is irrational, since he does not seem overly impressed with the "psychic needs" 
of the feaktjiai "elite groups" he does consider. 

It is, furthermore, annoying to see how myths are perpetuated ■even in serious 
such as Vernon s. E.g. , consider his reference to the "extraordinary concept 
of aid to less-developed countries" — a careful look at the facts would show that 
this concept is something less than extraordinary — or his speculation that nations 
will "continue to emphasize such goals as the rejistribution of personal income" 

(pp. 213, 257). Which nations will "continue*' to emphasize such goals? The United 


States? 
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On this matter, see Kolko, Roots of Ameriaan Foreign Policy , chapter 1; 

Richard Barnet, The Economy of Death , Atheneum, 1969, part II; William Domhoff-, 

The Higher Circles , Raddom House, 1970, chapter 5; David Horowitz, "The Foundations," 
Ramparts, A pril 1969, and "The Making of America’s China Policy," Ramparts . October, 
1971. 
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This particular factor is explored by Segmour Melman, Pentagon Capitalism, 

McGraw Hill, 1970. 

198 

At War with Asia , chapter 1, for some further discussion of the multiplicity 
of mutually supportive factors, and the stable system they tend to produce. 

199 

E.g., Herbert Feis ridicules the view, which he attributes without specifid 
reference to Gar Alperovitz, that "the Soviet government...was merely the ? hapless 
object of our vicious diplomacy"i 5 . The view that Alperovitz actually develops is 
that "the Cold War cannot be understood simply as an American response to a 
Soviet challenge, but rather as the insidious interaction of mutual suspicions, 
blame for which must be shared by all" (cf. Alperovitz, Cold War Essays , Anchor, 
PP* 135, 31; cf. also Christopher Lasch's comments, in the introduction, on 
the general failure of orthodox histoi;ians to engage the revisionist argument"). 

200 

the substance of the Nixon Doctrine," see John Dower’s essay in Brodine et.al.. 


Hpx op.^it. 



















